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PREFACE 


Dixie — steeped in tradition, acclaimed in song, 
reverenced in verse — is a land of trees. Once the 
center of the nation’s lumber industry, it is now a 
leader in conservation and modern practices in 
forestry. 

During the past decade the creation in the southern 
states of national, state, and community forests, 
national and state parks, wilderness areas, and game 
refuges and bird sanctuaries; the organization of 
forestry agencies both public and private; and the 
activity of conservation societies have done much to 
stimulate the layman’s interest in trees. There 
exists today a real appreciation of the biological 
and recreational value of forests in terms of bountiful 
game, good fishing, or other out-of-door pursuits, 
not the least of which is a knowledge of the trees 
themselves. Thus the authors, believing that there 
is a need for a nontechnical book covering the trees 
of the greater South, undertook the preparation of 
this little volume. 

Guide to Southern Trees describes the more than 
350 arborescent species indigenous to that great 
region in the United States lying south of the Mason 
and Dixon’s line, the Ohio River, and the extension 
of the Missouri-Arkansas boundary to the western 
limits of southern forests. Minimum use is made 
of technical terminology. Included are notes of 
unusual interest and historical significance per- 
taining to many of the trees described, together with 
pertinent information on the usage of valuable 
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products other than lumber derived from the leaves, 
flowers, fruit, wood, or bark of all of them. It is 
hoped that teachers of biology or natural science, 
nature leaders, and amateur naturalists will find this 
book especially useful in the examination and identifi- 
cation of southern trees. 

The authors are grateful for the friendly interest 
shown and timely suggestions offered by their col- 
leagues during the preparation of the manuscript. 
We are particularly indebted to Dr. H. J. Costing for 
free access to the Duke University Herbarium; Dr. 
J. H. Buell, Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, 
Dr. Wilbur Duncan, University of Georgia, Dr. 
Erdman West, Florida Experiment Station, Dr. C. A. 
Brown, University of Louisiana, and F. J. LeClair, 
nurseryman, Soil Conservation Service, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., for supplying botanical materials from their 
respective regions; W. M. Buswell, curator, for use 
of the University of Miami Herbarium; and W. A. 
Dayton, U.S. Forest Service, for taxonomic informa- 
tion pertaining to certain of the generic groups 
included here. 

The illustrations were prepared by Mrs. Helene S. 
Millar from living materials and authentic herbarium 
sheets. We wish also to acknowledge the assistance 
of Mrs. Marion Harrar in reading proof and for the 
preparation of the Index and of Miss Margaret 
Trapnell, Key West, Fla., for typing a large portion 
of the manuscript. Figures 1 through 8 are adapted 
from Textbook of Dendrology by W. M. Harlow 
and E. S. Harrar. 


E. S. Haekar, 
J. G. Harrar. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Southern forests are both temperate and tropical. 
From the mangrove swamps of the Florida Keys to 
the alpine forests of the Appalachian highlands there 
is to be found a greater diversity of trees than in any 
other North American area of comparable magnitude. 
Many roads, trails, and waterways permit of easy 
access to nearly every section of the South. Anyone 
possessing an interest in trees will find southern wood- 
lands ideal and fascinating areas in which to explore 
and study. 

Here are vast forests of the renowned southern 
yellow pines, around which has centered an enormous 
lumber industry. These pines also supply tremendous 
quantities of wood for local pulp and paper mills and 
two of them, slash and longleaf, have been the world’s 
principal source of naval stores since early colonial 
times. Notable too, are extensive stands of bald- 
cypress, Atlantic whitecedar, red spruce, and white 
pine. 

Magnificent mixed hardwood forests characterize 
many sections. These include, among others, such 
valuable trees as black walnut, yellowpoplar, sweet- 
gum, birches, West Indian mahogany, numerous red 
and white oaks, and several hickories and provide 
many of the raw materials used by aircraft, cooperage, 
veneer, plywood, excelsior, and many other wood- 
working shops. The large southern furniture industry 
likewise looks to these forests for the bulk of its timber 
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supply. Many of our nation’s crack trains run on 
rails spiked to ties hewni from southern trees. The 
countless thousands of poles and crossarms that carry 
the maze of communication and transmission networks 
across the United States, piling, posts, and mine 
timbers are but a few of the other products derived 
from these versatile and seemingly inexhaustible 
southern timberlands. 

Bonds of Trees 

Three distinct kinds of trees are found in the South. 
Those with needlelike or scalelike foliage and conelike 
fruits,^ such as are developed by the pines, hemlocks, 
cedars, and cypresses, belong to that important group 
of plants known as the conifers. The great majority 
of these retain their foliage for 2 years or more and 
hence have become generally known to many as the 
evergreens. Lumbermen, in an effort to distinguish 
the conifers from other tree types, have long since 
designated them the softwoods. 

The broadleaved trees, that is, the maples, oaks, 
elms, and similar forms, comprise the largest group of 
southern trees and include a number of interesting 
and important forms. In temperate regions most 
of the trees in this category lose their foliage each fall 
and develop a new canopy with the advent of another 
growing season. Those trees exhibiting this behavior 
are usually described as deciduous. There are a 
few southern trees, however, such as magnolia, 
laurelcherry, and rhododendron, that feature per- 
sistent foliage. These are described as broadleaved 
evergreens and in tropical forests occur in great 
profusion. To lumbermen the broadleaved species 
are the hardwoods. 

The palms and yuccas constitute the third group, 

^ See also the yews and torreyas. 
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There are about a dozen arborescent forms of this 
class indigenous to the South, but they are of com- 
paratively little value as a group. The majority 
are restricted to the coastal plains and are particularly 
characteristic of the flora of lower peninsular Florida 
and the Florida Keys. Space does not permit of their 
inclusion here, but the reader who has a special interest 
in them is referred to the various manuals and guides^ 
included in the Selected References (page 684). 

Classification of Trees 

Ever since man first began to take an interest in his 
surroundings, he has endeavored to arrange and 
classify, in a more or less systematic order, the objects 
of his interest. In fact, much of the pioneer work 
in the natural and physical sciences was devoted to 
assembling and classifying vast numbers of related 
materials and objects such as plants, animals, rocks, 
minerals, chemical elements and compounds, and a 
host of other things. 

Considerable space could be devoted here to a 
discussion of plant systematics, the concepts which 
have prevailed in the past and those on which our 
modern classifications are based. It is not necessary, 
however, to fortify oneself with much information of 
this sort before beginning the study of trees, although 
one wishing a philosophical background will find the 
historical literature in this field both interesting and 
stimulating reading. It will suffice to state here that 
contemporary plant arrangements are founded on 
apparent geneological relationships as evidenced by 
reproductive processes and the structure of the 
reproductive organs, which in the seed plants are, of 
course, the flowers. 

^ For an excellent account of the southern palms and 
yuccas, see C. S. Sargent, Manual of the Trees of North 
America, pp. 96-118, 
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The unit in plant classification is the species, A 
species may be defined as a collection of individuals 
so nearly resembling one another that they suggest 
common parentage. Upon walking along a forest 
trail one might observe the repeated occurrence of a 
certain kind of tree, which suggests that all such 
trees might be the offspring of some venerable forest 
giant. Collectively, all trees of this form, regardless 
of their generation, constitute the species. Indi- 
viduals within the species that exhibit prominent, 
yet minor variations from the apparent normal, 
for example, a weeping or columnar habit or variations 
in the color of leaves or flowers or length and shape of 
the fruits, are regarded as varieties of the species. 

A collection of related species, the oaks for example, 
constitute a genus. Similarly a number of related 
genera comprise a family. Related families make 
up an order, and in a like manner orders are grouped 
into subdivisions, subdivisions into divisions, and 
divisions, of which there are four, constitute the 
plant kingdom. A typical classification, using the 
shipmast locust, which is a variety of black locust, 
as an example, is given below: 


Kingdom Plant 

Division Spermatophy ta 

Subdivision Angiosperniae 

Order Rosales 

Family Leguminosafe 

Genus Rohinia 

Species Rohinia pseudoacacia L. 

Variety R. pseudoacacia var. 

rectissima Raber 


Tree Names 

Every southern tree has one or more names by 
which it is known in various parts of its range and a 
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technical or scientific designation by which it is known 
iiniversall^’^. 

Common names usually suffice when used within 
rather restricted areas, but considerable confusion 
often arises when they are applied to a species of wide 
distribution. For example, loblolly pine is known in 
various parts of its range by no less than 25 other 
names, several of which are also applicable to species 
with which it is commonly associated. Thus, in 
certain sections, this tree is called longleaf, slash, 
shortleaf, Virginia, and spruce pine, actually the 
preferred common names of several other well-known 
southern trees. The confusion increases when w’'e 
find that a number of other names are also applied to 
these trees and that many of those are used to desig- 
nate still other species. 

Again, common names have their shortcomings 
because of their general application to unrelated 
groups of trees. The real pines, as we know, are a 
group of conifers with fascicled needles belonging to 
the genus Pinus. Yet several unrelated genera of the 
Southern Hemisphere, notably Araucaria and Podo- 
carpus, include a number of pines, and the Aus- 
tralian casuarinas or beefwoods, which actually belong 
to the broadleaved group, are called ^^Australian- 
pines'^ merely because their foliage is more or less 
scalelike. 

The use of common names is also restricted to 
people of one language; thus in Germany pine is 
Kiefer, in France pin, and in Italy pino. 

In order to overcome or lessen the confusion result- 
ing from restricted use or loose application of common 
names, a universal binomial system of plant nomen- 
clature has been devised. This system involves the 
use of Latin names and is ideal for this purpose since 
Latin is a dead language and the laws governing its 
syntax will remain unchanged with the passing of time. 
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The scientific or technical name of a plant consists 
of two parts, namely, a generic name and a specific 
name. These are“ usually followed by the full or 
abbreviated name of the person or persons responsible 
for the original published description of the plant. 
Thus the technical designation for loblolly pine is 
Pinus taeda L., Pinus being the generic name, taeda 
the specific name, and L. the initial for Linnaeus, a 
great Swedish botanist of the eighteenth century and 
the person who originally described this species. 
All other pines are likevdse members of the genus 
Pinus^ but no other may have the same specific 
designation, that is, taeda. Thus longleaf pine is 
P. palustris Mill., slash pine P. caribaea More., and 
shortleaf pine P. echinata Mill. 

While it is desirable for one working with trees to 
know them by their scientific names, it is by no means 
an essential requirement of tree identification. They 
are included in this book, however, for technical 
accuracy and for those readers who desire to know 
trees by their botanical designations. 

How to Study Trees 

The study of trees can be made a fascinating and 
instructive avocation. It is not necessary to be a 
technically trained botanist to appreciate fully tree 
characteristics; anyone possessing an interest and the 
ability to note small but significant details can soon 
learn to recognize and identify plants as readily as 
any professionally trained observer. It is well for 
the beginner, however, to familiarize himself first 
with the trees about his home or in his neighborhood 
and to be able to identify them at any season of the 
year. Once the pertinent summer and winter char- 
acteristics of a small group of this sort are mastered, 
the ability to recognize and identify large numbers 
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becomes merely a matter of additional time and study 
in woodlands farther afield. 

The principal features of trees used in the deter- 
mination of a species are habit, leaves, flowers, fruits, 
twigs, and bark. In many instances a single char- 
acter may suffice for accurate identification of a 
specimen, but in other cases several features may be 
necessary to attain the same end. Tree habitats, 
too, are often helpful. After doing a certain amount 
of field work one soon appreciates the fact that there 
are definite plant associations or societies and that 
the composition of these varies with locality. Thus 
one notes that certain forms are typically swamp 
species; others may be found only on sandy soils, 
on western slopes, in brackish waters, or on soils of 
limestone origin. In the course of time an alert 
observer will make his own correlations of this sort. 
He will know that it is futile, for example, to look for 
swamp chestnut oak along the summit of a hill, and 
he will never expect to find red spruce or cucumbertree 
in swales of the coastal plains. 

Habit 

The habit of a tree, that is, its general appearance, 
is often a useful feature leading to specific identifica- 
tion. In open situations the crowns of trees are 
usually well developed and assume shapes that are 
diagnostic. Most of us can recognize an American 
elm at a considerable distance because of its graceful, 
vase or fanlike crown. Isolated hickories develop 
long, narrow, oblong crowns; those of oaks are usually 
globular; egg-shaped crowns prevail in maples; and 
conical heads are a' feature of the alders. 

Trees growing in the forest, on the other hand, are 
competing for space in the forest canopy so that their 
crowns are much smaller and often without special 
character. In such instances, features of the bole 
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may become manifestly more significant. For exam- 
ple, the butts of many trees growing in swamps or on 
land subject to periodic inundation are commonly 
swollen or churn-shaped. The bole above the butt 
may be fluted, excessively tapered, or clothed for the 
greater part of its length below the living canopy in 
snags and dead branches. Unusual roots, such as 
the knees developed on baldcypress or the aerial 
systems produced by the figs, are also pertinent. 

Leaves 

These essential organs are chiefly concerned with 
several vital processes in the metabolism of a plant; 
but since they occur in many different shapes and 
forms, they are also extremely useful in determining 
the identity of trees. Upon examination it will be 
observed that a leaf consists of an expanded portion, 
commonly termed a blade, and its supporting stalk, 
the petiole. Leaves having a single blade are said 
to be simple; if the petiole is lacking and the blade is 
attached at its base directly to the twig, the leaf is 
sessile. Leaves vdth two or more blades are desig- 
nated as compound. In such cases the blades are 
knowm as leaflets and the stalk to which they 
are attached is called a vachis. When the leaflets are 
disposed laterally along a rachis, the leaf is pinnaUiy 
compound. If the leaflets themselves are com- 
pounded, the blades are described as pinnules and a 
bipinnate leaf results. A division of the pinnules 
gives rise to a tripinnately compound leaf. Odd or 
even pinnate leaves are those having an odd or even 
number of leaflets, respectively, Palmatcly compomid 
leaves are characterized by several leaflets radiating 
from a common point of attachment at the end of a 
rachis. Compound leaves with only three leaflets 
are described as trifoliate. 

The leaves of many trees are attended by a pair of 
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small scalelike or leaf}^ structures knoTO as stipules. 
These are attached to the twig at either side of a 
petiole or rachis, but they are normally present for 
such a short time that they are of little diagnostic 
value. Trees featuring stipules are stipulate; those 
without them, exstipulate. 

Leaves are inserted on twigs in one of three ways, 
and their arrangement for any given species is usually 
constant. The point of leaf attachment on the twig 
is designated as a node. When only a single leaf 
occurs at such points, the leaves are said to be alternate. 
Upon closer scrutiny, however, it may be seen that 
they are actually arranged in a spiral about the twig. 
When a pair of leaves occur at a node, one on either 
side of the twig, they are opposite, A whorled condi- 
tion results when three or more leaves appear at a 
common node. Occasionally trees may be encoun- 
tered in which the leaves are nearly but not quite 
opposite. This disposition is described as suhopposite. 

Leaf Shapes. — The shape of a leaf blade or a leaflet 
is ordinarily characteristic for a species and hence is 
of tremendous value in the identification of a tree. 
Compound leaves, particularly those of the pinnate 
type, frequently develop terminal leaflets that are 
manifestly different from their associated laterals. 
In cases of this sort it is often necessary to describe 
both types. The common shapes of leaves or leaflets 
of southern trees are illustrated in Fig. 1. The first 
three of these are characteristic of the cone-bearing 
trees, whereas all of them are to be found among the 
broadleaved forms. 

Leaf Apices and Bases. — The tip of a blade, that 
is, that portion farthest removed from the petiole, 
is termed the apex, while that part of the blade nearest 
to the petiole is known as the base. The common 
apices and bases that are features of leaves of southern 
trees are illustrated in Fig. 2. 




1 2 3 4 5 6*7 


1. Needlelike. 2. Scalelike. 3. Linear. 4. Oblong. 5. Lance- 
shaped. 6. Inverted lance-shaped (Oblanceolate) . 7. Ovate. 

8. Obovate. 



9 10 11 12 
9. Elliptical. 10. Oval, 11. Circular. 12. Kidney-shaped 



13 14 15 16 

13. Heart-shaped. 14. Triangular. 15. Diamond- 16. Spatula- 

shaped. shaped. 

Fig. 1. — Leaf shapes. (^Draion by L. E. Partelow,) 
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Apices 



1. Acuminate. 2. Acute. 3. Bristle-tipped. 4. Spine-tipped. 

(Mucronate) (Cuspidate) 



5. Obtuse. 6. Hounded. 7. Flattened. 8. Notched. 

(Truncate) (Emarginate) 



(Cuneate) 



11. Heart-shaped. 
(Cordate) 



12. Inequi- 
lateral. 



13. Obtuse. 




Fig. 2. — ^Leaf apices and bases. 
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Leaf Margins. — The edge of a leaf blade is known 
as the mai'gin. The margin is commonly a distinctive 
feature of a leaf and in many instances may serve as 
the basis for separation of closely related forms. A 
number of characteristic margins are illustrated in 
Fig. 3. 

Leaf Venation. — Three types of venation charac- 
terize the leaves of the hardwoods discussed in this 
book. These are illustrated in Fig. 4. When three 



or more secondary veins branch from the base of a 
leaf, the leaf is described as palmately veined (Fig. 
4, 1). A pmnately veined leaf (Fig. 4, 2) features a 
herringbone pattern in which the numerous secondary 
veins, on either side of the midrib, are parallel and 
extend to the margin or nearly so. An arcuate vena- 
tion (Fig. 4, 3) is one in which the secondary veins 
curve near their point of departure from the midrib 
and parallel the leaf margin for some distance. 

Leaf Surfaces. — Hairs, of whatever color and form, 
resin cysts or glands, waxes, blooms, or minute scales 
often encountered on leaf surfaces are very useful 
features and often of positive diagnostic value. It is 
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also well to note the texture of leaves since some 
possess a distinctly leathery character while others 
are papery in nature. 


Flowers 

All trees, except for a short time in their youthful 
development, bear flowers at one time or another 
during the year. In a few species, such as the lob- 



Fig. 5. — Flower structure. 


lollybay, magnolias, yellowpoplar, and stewartias, 
they are large and showy and a conspicuous part of 
the tree while in bloom. Ordinarily, however, tree 
flowers are comparatively inconspicuous and often go 
unnoticed by the casual observer. Yet a knowledge 
of the features and peculiarities of tree flowers is essen- 
tial as all natural classifications of woody, seed-bearing 
plants are based on their structure. 

Figure 5 illustrates the organization of a complete 
flower, that is, one with sepals, petals, stamens, and a 
pistil. The omission of any one of these whorls 
results in an incomplete flower. A complete flower, 
or a flower in which the sepals and/or the petals arc 
wanting, is known as a perfect flower. The term 
perfect^' as used hero refers to the presence of ))oth 
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sex organs and presupposes that both types are capa- 
ble of normal activity. If either of the sex organs 
is abortive or wanting, the flower is imperfect or 
unisexual. Unisexual flowers having stamens are 
termed staminate, while those bearing one or more 
active pistils are said to be pistillate. If a flower 
consists merely of reproductive organs, it is said to 
be naked. 

The nature of flowers and the manner in which they 
appear on a tree are important. In trees like oaks, 
hickories, and birches, the flowers are unisexual, but 
both types occur on the same individual, usually on 
separate branches. This condition is described as 
monoecious. When unisexual flow^ers occur on sepa- 
rate individuals, that is, the male on one tree, the 
female on another, the species is said to be dioecious. 
This arrangement is a feature of the hollies, willows, 
and some of the ashes. Where both perfect and uni- 
sexual flowers occur on the same individual, a polyg- 
amous condition results. 

Finally, flowers of whatever form may also be 
classed as regular or irregular. Regular flowers are 
those which have their parts so arranged that any 
number of planes passed through their central axis 
invariably results in two symmetrical halves, one the 
mirror image of the other. When flowers can be 
divided into two symmetrical halves by only one 
properly orientated plane, they are irregular. The 
flower of the black locust is an excellent example of 
an irregular condition (see page 372). 

Flower Arrangement. — Flowers may appear singly 
or in a characteristic cluster known as an inflorescence. 
When an inflorescence terminates a shoot, it is said 
to be terminal; when it appears in a leaf axil, it is 
described as axillary. Inflorescences may also appear 
from separate flower buds, which are usually crowded 
toward the tips of twigs. 
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WLen the rachis of an inflorescence terminates in a 
blossom that opens slightly in advance of its nearest 
associates, the inflorescence is described as determinate. 
However, when the blossoms open along the rachis 
progressively from base to apex or from the outside 
toward the center in flat-topped clusters, the inflores- 
cence is indeterminate. 

Figure 6 depicts a number of the common types of 
inflorescences that are featured by many southern trees. 

Fmit 

A fruit, in the botanical sense, is the seed-bearing 
organ of a plant. Because of differences in size, shape, 
structure, and color, fruits often serve as one of the 
best and most reliable means of distinguishing among 
closely related forms. Unfortunately, however, the 
application of fruit characteristics in tree identifica- 
tion is limited. Because they never bear fruits, 
staminate trees of dioecious species must always be dis- 
tinguished by other features. Many fruits are perish- 
able and can be found only during a short time after 
ripening. Finally, several species require more than a 
single season in which to mature the fruits, and others 
produce them only at irregular intervals of 2 to 5 years 
or more. Thus, often many months may elapse before 
one has an opportunity to observe the fruits of certain 
trees. 

The fruits of coniferous trees are very different in 
form and structure from those of the hardwood groups. 
It is therefore best to consider those of each class 
separately. 

Fruits of Coniferous Trees. — The fruits of cone- 
bearing trees are basically different from those of the 
hardwood species in that the seeds are not produced 
within an ovary. Those of the southern conifers fall 
readily into one of two types, namely, (1) those which 




la. Cylindrical 16. Flat-topped 2. Spike. 3. Catkin or 
cyme. cyme. ament. 



4. Raceme. 5. Panicle. 8a. Globose head. 



6. Corymb. 7. Umbel. 8b. Flat-topped head. 


Fig. G. — Flowei" arrangement (arrows show direction of flowering). 
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consist merely of a single seed, partly or wholly sur- 
rounded by a thin or very succulent, fleshy layer, an 
aril; and (2) those which are composed of two to many 
woody, leathery, papery, or fleshy seed-bearing scales 
characteristically inserted on a central stalk to form a 
cone. 

Cone scales may be thick or thin; rigid or flexible; 
boat-shaped, club-shaped, or thin and flattened. The 
exposed portion of any scale of a closed cone is known 
as the apophysis. This may be ridged, grooved, 
channeled, or depressed or may have a small boss or 
other protuberance such as a prickle, spine, claw,* or 
scar. Notable, too, is its margin, which may be 
smooth or toothed, reflexed or revolute. 

Pine cones ripen during their second or rarely their 
third season, and the apophyses reveal this fact in a 
most interesting manner. A small scaiiike structure, 
the umbo, found on the apophyses of all pine cones, of 
whatever origin, is in reality that part of the scale 
formed during the first season subsequent to polli- 
nation. When the umbo terminates a scale, it is 
described as terminal; when it occurs on the back of 
the apophysis, it is said to be dorsal. Umbos fre- 
quently terminate in prickles, spines, or claws. 

Seeds of the conifers may terminate in a single, 
elongated wing, or they may be laterally 2- (rarely 3-) 
winged, or wingless. 

Fruits of Broadleaved Trees. — The fruits of this 
group of trees exhibit much greater variability than is 
manifested by the conifers. Whereas, in the most 
restricted sense, these fruits are merely ripened ovaries, 
actually, accessory parts such as calyx, style, invo- 
lucre, and receptacle are commonly included. 

The fruits of southern trees exhibit a wide range of 
structural characteristics, which, for convenience, may 
be classified in the following manner: 
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Simple 


Fleshy 


Pome 

Drupe 

Berry 


Dehiscent 


Fruits 


LDry 


Indeliiscent 


Compound 


Aggregate 

Multiple 


Capsule 

Legume 

Follicle 

Achene 

Samara 

Nut 


A simple fruit is the product of a single pistil. 
When more than one pistil is involved, the fruit is 
said to be compound. If the pistils of a compound 
fruit are traceable to the same flower, an aggregate 
results; but when the pistils of two or more separate 
flowers unite, the fruit is described as a multiple. 
The fruits of yellowpoplar and magnolia are excellent 
examples of aggregates, while those of mulberry, 
sweetgum, and sycamore illustrate the multiple. 

The common types of fruits produced by southern 
broadleaved trees are described briefly below: 

1. Pome — a fleshy, succulent fruit, the product of a 
compound pistil; the outer wall fleshy, the inner 
wall papery or cartilaginous and encasing numerous 
seeds. 

2. Drupe — a fleshy, usually 1-seeded fruit, the product 
of a simple pistil; the outer wall fleshy, often succu- 
lent, the inner wall bony. 

3. Berry — a fleshy, several-seeded friiit, the product 
of a compound pistil; both inner and outer walls 
fleshy with the seeds embedded in the pulpy mass. 




Fig. 7. — Fruits of some broadleavod trees. 1. Achene of syca- 
more. 2. Double samara of maple. 3. Single samara of elm. 
4. Single samara of ash. 5. Acorn (nut) of oak. 6. Nut of hickory. 
7. Legume of black locust. 8. Capsule of willow. 9. Pome of 
apple. 10, Drupe of cherry. 11. Berry of persimmon. 
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4. Capsule — a dry, dehiscent fruit, the product of a 
compound pistil, at maturity splitting along two or 
more lines of suture. 

5. Legume — a dry, dehiscent fruit, the product of a 
simple pistil, at maturity splitting along two lines 
of suture. 

6. Follicle — a dry, dehiscent fruit, the product of a 
simple pistil, at maturity splitting along a single 
line of suture (see magnolias, pages 276-288). 

7. Achene — a dry, indehiscent, 1-celled, 1-seeded fruit, 
the product of a simple pistil. 

8. Samara — a winged achene. 

9. Nut — a dry, indehiscent fruit, commonly the prod- 
uct of a compound pistil, but usually 1-seeded and 
1-celled; with a bony; woody, leathery, or papery 
wall, often partly or wholly surrounded by an 
involucre. 

Twigs 

Twig characters are exceedingly useful in the identi- 
fication of trees except for a short time each spring 
when the buds are bursting and their structural iden- 
tity is being obliterated. Diagnostic features of twigs 
include the size and nature of buds, leaf scars, stipule 
scars, and lenticels; character of pith, color, odor, and 
taste are also helpful features. Spurs, spines, thorns, 
corky wings, ridges or excrescences, hair or waxy 
blooms when present are likewise pertinent. 

Buds. — Buds contain the growing points of stems, 
that is, the embryonic axes. Those which develop 
only leaves are known as leaf or branch buds. In many 
species, notably elms and soft maples, the flowers 
appear from separate structures called flower buds. 
When both leaves and flowers appear from the same 
axis, the buds are mixed, A bud that appears at 
the apex of a twig is described as terminal, while 
those occurring at the nodes are called lateral buds. 
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The twigs of many species, however, continue to grow 
until checked by external conditions. In such cases 
the growing tip usually dies and sloughs off back to the 
last fully developed lateral bud. This lateral bud 
then takes the place of a terminal bud and is described as 
a pseudoterminal bud. Pseudoterminal buds, unlike 
most true terminals, are no larger than their lateral 
associates. Their identity can be readily established 
by noting the twig scar, which usually appears on 
the side of the twig opposite the leaf scar. 

The presence of more than one bud at a node is not 
uncommon. When this condition exists, the bud 
directly above the leaf scar is considered to be the 
true lateral bud and the others are designated as 
accessory buds. Accessory buds that appear on either 
side of the lateral bud are said to be collateral; when 
they appear over the real lateral bud, they are described 
as superposed. 

Buds may be either scaly or naked. Naked buds 
are those which have no special covering. These are 
common to trees growing in tropical regions but of 
only sporadic occurrence elsewhere. The buds of 
several species are covered with a single caplike scale. 
Others feature two, or sometimes three, outer scales 
that meet at their edges without overlapping. Scales 
of this sort are described as valvate. Most common, 
however, is the imbricate arrangement, in which 
numerous scales overlap one another in a shinglelike 
fashion. In a few species, for example, black locust, 
the buds are embedded in the callous layers of leaf 
scars; buds so disposed are said to be submerged. 

Leaf Scars. — When a leaf drops off, there remains 
at the original point of attachment a characteristic 
pattern termed a leaf scar. Within the leaf scar are 
one or more minute scars that are actually the ruptured 
strands of conductive tissue that passed from the twig 
into the leaf. These scars are known as bundle scars. 
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Leaf scars exhibit a wide range of sizes, shapes, and 
bundle-scar patterns and hence are useful features for 
tree identification, particularly during the winter 
season. 

Stipule Scars. — Stipule scars are minute, often slit- 
like scars that, when present, appear in pairs at either 
side of a twig at the top of a leaf scar. In a few species, 
such as sycamore and yellowpoplar, they completely 
encircle the twig. Stipule scars are not a universal 
feature of twigs, since, as has been previously indi- 
cated, many trees are exstipulate. 

Lenticels. — ^Lenticels are minute to comparatively 
large dots, slits, or diamondlike or wartlike patches 
of loosely organized tissue concerned with aeration. 
When of unusual form or color they have some diag- 
nostic value, but in most instances they are of little 
use for purposes of identification. 

Pith. — In the medial or central portion of a twig is 
a mass of soft tissue known as Pith may be of a 

lighter or darker hue than the layer of wood sur- 
rounding it and is often tinted with light shades of 
pink, yellow, green, or brown. Upon careful exami- 
nation of transverse sections of twigs it will be seen 
that the pith conforms to one of a number of character- 
istic patterns; these are usually constant for a given 
species. Star-shaped pith is a feature of oaks, hick- 
ories, cottonwoods, and many other groups; oval, 
circular (terete), triangular, or irregular outlines also 
are of frequent occurrence. 

The composition of pith is sometimes a useful 
feature; it may be determined by examining longi- 
tudinal sections of twigs cut through this tissue. Pith 
of uniform texture is called continuous or homogeneous. 
When denser, disclike thickenings bridge an other- 
wise continuous pith at frequent and regular intervals, 
it is described as diaphragmed. Chambered pith is a 
feature of a few trees and consists of empty chambers 
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separated by thin or thick, transverse partitions. 
When the pith is loosely packed or exceedingly porous, 
a spongy condition results. Hollow twigs in which 
the pith has disappeared, as a result of enzymatic 
action, are said to be excavated. 

Spurs. — Spurs are merely twigs in which there has 
been little or no internodal development. Because of 
this the leaves, which may be opposite or alternate, 
appear to be in whorls at the ends of such structures. 
Spurs frequently grow for years and bear a new com- 
plement of foliage or flowers each season. These 
structures are characteristic of many of the common 
fruit trees, birches, and hollies. 

Spines and Thoms. — Structures of this sort are 
common to many trees, and their origin, position, and 
form are often diagnostic. Stipular spines, that is, 
modified stipules, are common to several plant fami- 
lies. Spines arising from the cortex of twigs (cortical) 
are a feature of a few species. Thorns are actually 
another form of twig modification and are frequently 
furnished with minute buds and leaf scars. 

Baxk 

The bark of a tree is usually distinctive, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to describe its appearance in any 
but the most general terms. Persons earning their 
livelihood in the forest soon learn to recognize most 
trees solely by the appearance of the bole. Any- 
one interested in the study of trees should likewise 
endeavor to become familiar with bark character- 
istics since they are very useful at any time of the 
year and serve as still another check on the identijfica- 
tion of a given specimen. On the other hand, it is 
well to remember that the appearance of the bark on 
young trees and on mature trunks of the same species 
may be quite different and that variations in environ*- 
ment may be reflected in the character of the bark of 
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trees growing on different sites or in widely separated 
areas. 


KEYS TO THE GENERIC GROUPS 
I. THE CONIFERS 

1. Fruit, a woody, papery, or fleshy cone, composed of a 
few to many seed-bearing scales, characteristically 

inserted on a central stalk 2 

1. Fruit, a single seed, partly or wholly surrounded by a 
fleshy, often succulent aril 9 

2. Foliage, needlelike or linear, spirally disposed 
along the twig 3 

2. Foliage, scalelike, occasionally awl-shaped; scale- 
like leaves, opposite in pairs, the awl-shaped oppo- 
site or in whorls of 3 7 

3. Leaves, needlelike, borne in fascicles of 2 to 5; cones, 

maturing at the end of 2 seasons Pines (p. 46) 

3. Leaves, linear, solitary; cones, maturing at the end of 
a single season 4 

4. Leaves, deciduous; cones, globular, their scales 

club-shaped; seeds, laterally 3-winged 

Baldcypresses (p. 82) 

4. Leaves, persistent; cones, egg-shaped or cylindri- 
cal, their scales thin and more or less flattened; 
seeds, with a single terminal wing 5 

5. Leaves, 4-angled in transverse section, upon falling 
leaving basal, peglike projections (sterigmata) 

attached to the twigs Spruces (p. 71) 

5. Leaves, flattened, upon falling not leaving basal, peg- 
like projections attached to the twig ' 6 

6. Leaves, sessile; leaf scars, prominent, circular; 
cones, erect, their scales and bracts deciduous 

from the central stalk at maturity 

Balsam firs (p. 78) 
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6. Leaves, stalked; leaf scars, inconspicuous, not 
circular; cones, pendent, remaining intact at 
maturity Hemlocks (p. 75) 

7. Cones, berrylike; seeds, wingless; twigs, 4-angled; 
leaves, both scalelike and awl-shaped usually present 

Redcedars (p. ,92) 

7. Cones, woody or leathery; seeds, laterally 2-winged; 
twigs, flattened; leaves, scalelike only 8 

8. Foliage, coarse, yellow-green; cones, egg-shaped; 

cone scales, thin, flattened, woody 

Eastern arborvitae (p. 87) 

8. Foliage, fine, blue-green; cones, globular; cone 

scales, club-shaped, leathery 

Whitecedar falsec 37 press (p. 90) 

9. Leaves, pale yellow below; fruit, a seed partially sur- 
rounded by a scarlet, cuplike aril, maturing at the end 

of 1 season Florida yew (p. 99) 

9. Leaves, silvery white below; fruit, a seed wholly 
incased in a thin, purple, fleshy covering, maturing at 
the end of 2 seasons Florida torreya (p. 97) 

n. TREES WITH OPPOSITE, SIMPLE, BECIDUOtJS, 
LEAVES 

1. Leaves, palmately lobed Maples (p. 462) 

1. Leaves, unlobed 2 

2. Leaves, heart-shaped Catalpas (p. 654) 

2. Leaves, ovate, elliptical, lance-shaped, or oval ... 3 

3. Stipules or their scars, present 

3. Stipules or their scars, wanting 

4. Terminal buds, present, loiig) resinous; leaf 

scars, circular to heart-shaped 

Pinckney a (p. 660) 

4. Terminal buds, wanting, the laterals minute, dry; 

leaf scars, semicircular 

Common buttonbush (p. 662) 


lO 
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5. Leaves, entire 6 

5. Leaves, toothed 7 


6. Leaf venation, arcuate; leaf scars, V-shaped, with 

3 equidistant bundle scars 

Flowering dogwood (p. 565) 

6. Leaf venation, pinnate; leaf scars, circular, 

raised, with a single bundle scar 

White fringetree (p. 635) 

7. Bud scales, valvate; petioles, grooved 

Viburnums (p. 670) 

7. Bud scales, imbricate; petioles, terete 8 

8. Leaves, serrate above the middle; lateral buds, 

superposed Texas forestiera (p» 633) 

8. Leaves, serrate from base to apex; lateral buds, 
solitary Eastern wahoo (p. 452) 

ni. TREES WITH PERSISTENT, OPPOSITE, SIMPLE 
LEAVES 

1. Leaves, glandular-dotted below, aromatic when 

bruised 

1 . Leaves, neither glandular below nor aromatic 

2. Flowers, without petals Lidflowers (p. 547) 

2. Flowers, with petals 3 

3- Flowers, borne in axillary fascicles or racemes; fruit, 

with a minute crown Nakedwoods (p. 545) 

3. Flowers, borne in cymes; fruit, with a large, conspic- 
uous crown Eugenias (p. 541) 

4. Trees, furnished with aerial roots 

American mangrove (p. 530) 


4. Trees, without aerial roots 5 

5. Leaf margins, toothed, at least above the middle .... 6 
5. Leaf margins, entire 7 


>4^ to 
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6. Leaves, oval to elliptical; bark smooth 

Maravedi rhacoma (p. 458) 
6. Leaves, obovate; bark, broken into shreddy scales 


West Indies falsebox (p. 460) 

7. Stipules or their scars, present 8 

7. Stipules or their scars, absent 11 

8. Leaves, rounded at apex, usually notched 9 

8. Leaves, obtuse to acuminate at apex, usually end- 
ing in a short, pointed tip 10 

9. Twigs, clothed in dense, velvety pubescence; leaf 


margins, wavy Leadwood (p. 495) 

9. Twigs, obscurely hairy; leaf margins, thickened 

Northern darlingplum (p. 498) 

10. Leaves, ovate-lanceolate, smooth above and below 
Caribbean princewood (p. 665) 
10. Leaves, oval to ovate or elliptical, pubescent at 
least on lower surfaces Velvetseeds (p. 667) 

1 1 . Petioles, furnished with a pair of apical glands 

Falsemangrove (p. 538) 

IL Petioles, without glands 12 

12. Leaves, covered below in minute, branlike scales . 

Florida tetrazygia (p. 550) 

12. Leaves, smooth, hairy, or woolly below .13 

13. Leaves, woolly-pubescent below 

Blackmangrove (p. 646) 

13. Leaves, smooth below 14 

14. Leaves, 1" to 2" long. . . .Longleaf blolly (p. 273) 

14. Leaves, 3" to 5" long 15 

15. Twigs, light yellow, many-angled; leaves, obscurely 

veined Devilwood osmanthus (p. 637) 

15. Twigs, reddish brown, terete or slightly 4-angled,* 

leaves, conspicuously veined 

Florida fiddlewood (p. 648) 
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IV. TEEES WITH OPPOSITE, COMPOUND LEAVES 

1. Leaves, palmately compound Buckeyes (p. 478) 

1. Leaves, pinnately compound, occasionally trifoliate. 2 

2. Leaves, deciduous 3 

2. Leaves, persistent 4 

3. Leaves, entire or finely toothed; leaf scars, shield- 
shaped, with many bundle scars Ashes (p. 621) 

3. Leaves, coarsely toothed; leaf scars, V-shaped, with 
3 to 7 bundle scars Boxelder (p. 464) 

4. Leaves, even-pinnate, with 2 to 4 pairs of leaflets 
Hollywood ligntunvitae (p. 387) 

4. Leaves, trifoliate Sea amyris (p. 399) 

V. TREES WITH ALTERNATE, SIMPLE DECIDUOUS, 

LEAVES! 


1. Leaves, lobed 2 

1, Leaves, unlobed 10 

2. Leaves, mitten-shaped, 3-lobed, and unlobed, all 3 

forms usually occurring on the same tree • 3 

2. Leaves, of uniform appearance, or nearly so 4 


3. Sap, watery; leaves, exhaling an aromatic odor when 

crushed, their margins entire Sassafras (p. 306) 

3. Sap, milky; leaves, not aromatic, their margins con- 
spicuously toothed Mulberries (p. 254) 


4. Leaves, palmately lobed 5 

4. Leaves, pinnately lobed 6 


5. Twigs, furnished with corky wings; stipule scars, 
minute, slitlike Sweetgum (p. 315) 

! To avoid confusion, trees with tardily deciduous leaves 
have been included in this key and in the key for persistent, 
alternate, simple leaves. 
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5. Twigs, free of corky wings; stipule scars, encircling the 
zigzag twigs Sycamore (p. 321) 

6. Twigs, furnished with stout, sharp-pointed thorns 

Hawthorns (p. 336) 

6. Twigs, unarmed* (except in a few of the apples) ... 7 

7. Stipule scars, encircling the twig 8 

7. Stipule scars, if present, minute, not encircling the 
twig 9 

8. Leaves, 4-lobed, broadly ‘truncate at the base; 

bud scales, valvate Yellowpoplar (p. 289) 

8. Leaves, furnished at the base with a pair of ear- 

like lobes; bud scales, imbricate 

Magnolias, in part (p. 276) 

9. Leaf scars, with many scattered bundle scars 

Oaks, in part (p. 173) 

9, Leaf scars, with 3 bundle scars 

Apples, in part (p. 325) 


10. Leaf margins, entire 11 

10. Leaf margins, variously toothed 31 

11. Twigs, armed with stout thorns 12 

11. Twigs, unarmed 13 


12. Leaves, broadly oval to lance-shaped; inner bark, 

bright orange Osageorange (p. 257) 

12. Leaves, oblong or elliptical; inner bark, red-brown 
Buckthorn bumelia (p. 601) 

13. Leaves, kidney-shaped; fruit, a legume 

Eastern redbud (p. 374) 

13. Leaves, usually longer than broad; fruit, not a legume 14 


15 


14. Sap, milky. . 

14. Sap, watery 


Manchineel (p. 418) 
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15. Winter buds, naked 16 

15. Winter buds, scaly 18 


16. Leaves, 10" to 12" long, obovate to lance-shaped 
Common pawpaw (p. 292) 

16. Leaves, 3" to 5" long, elliptical, oval, or oblong. . 17 

17. Leaves, thick, leathery, glabrous; winter buds, soli- 
tary at each node Pondapple (p. 295) 

17. Leaves, thin, papery, very hairy below; winter buds, 

commonly superposed at each node 

Snowbells (p. 611) 


18. Stipules or their scars, present 19 

18. Stipules or their scars, absent 21 


19. Stipule scars, encircling the twig 

Magnolias, in part (p. 276) 

19. Stipule scars, inconspicuous, not encircling the twig. 20 

20. Pith, homogeneous; fruit, an acorn 

Oaks, in part (p. 173) 
20- Pith, chambered at the nodes; fruit, a small, thin- 
skinned drupe Sugar hackberry (p. 252) 


21. Terminal bud, present 22 

21. Terminal bud, absent 28 


22. Twigs, green, aromatic; leaves, unlobed, mitten- 
shaped, and 3-lobed, all appearing on the same 

tree Sassafras (p. 306) 

22. Twigs, variously colored; if green, not aromatic; 
mitten-shaped and 3-lobed leaves, wanting 23 

23. Leaves, dotted on lower surface with numerous 
resinous glands Marlberry (p. 587) 


23. Leaves, nonresinous below 24 

24. Pith, diaphragmed Tupelos (p. 555) 

24. Pith, homogeneous 25 
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25. Leaves, with arcuate venation 

Pagoda dogwood (p. 563) 

25. Leaves, with pinnate venation 26 

26. Leaves, pubescent above and below, lance-shaped; 
twigs, clothed in dense, velvety pubescence when 

young Florida corkwood (p. 115) 

26. Leaves, smooth above, occasionally slightly hairy 
below, oblong to ovate or obovate; twigs, smooth, 
or with sparse, fine hairs 27 

27. Leaves, tardily deciduous; twigs, lenticellate 

American cyriQa (p. 438) 

27. Leaves, early deciduous; twigs, without lenticels 

Southemplume (p. 569) 


28. Leaf apices, acute to acuminate 29 

28. Leaf apices, obtuse or rounded 30 


29. Buds, minute, with 2 or 3 outer scales; twigs, grayish 

Gulf graytwig (p. 266) 

29. Buds, large, with several outer scales; twigs, browii.. 

Persimmons (p. 607) 

30. Leaves, 4" to 6" long, obovate to nearly circular, 
their petioles to 1" long . Smoketree (p. 424) 

30. Leaves, to 2" long, oblong-oval, nearly 
sessile Tree farkleberry (p. 582) 


31. Winter buds, naked 32 

31. Winter buds, scaly 35 


32. Leaves, inequilateral at the base, their margins 

coarsely toothed Witchhazels (p. 317) 

32. Leaves, equilateral at the base, their margins 


finely toothed 33 

33. Leaves, elliptical to oblanceolate; buds, solitary 34 

33. Leaves, oval to obovate; buds, superposed 


Snowbells (p. 611) 
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34. Stipules or their scars, wanting 

FranMinia (p. 521) 

34- Stipules or their scars, present 

Carolina buckthorn (p. 500) 

35. Terminal buds, present 36 

35. Terminal buds, wanting 45 

36. Primary veins, extending from midrib to leaf 

margin 37 

36. Primary veins, uniting within the blade 43 

37. Twigs, armed 38 

37. Twigs, unarmed 40 

38. Fruit, a 1-seeded drupe. . .Plums, in part (p. 339) 

38. Fruit, a pose 39 

39. Seeds, enclosed in a papery structure Apples (p. 325) 
39. Seeds, enclosed in a bony structure 


Hawthorns, in part (p. 336) 

40. Leaves, triangular; buds, resinous 

Aspens and Poplars (p. 106) 

40. Leaves, not triangular; buds nonresinous 41 

41. Buds, ovoid to nearly globular; leaf scars, with a 

single bundle scar Hollies, in part (p. 442) 

41. Buds, .elongated; leaf scars, with 3 bundle scars 42 

42. Buds, lustrous, chestnut-brown; leaves coarsely 

dentate American Beech (p. 164) 

42. Buds, dull, greenish red or purplish red; leaves, 

finely toothed Serviceberries (p. 333) 

43. Fruit, a drupe; twigs, emitting an aromatic or fetid 

odor when bruised 

Cherries and Plums, in part (p. 339) 

43. Fruit, a nut; twigs comonanly astringent 44 

44. Fruit, an acorn. Oaks, in part (p. 173) 

44. Fruit, a nut, several often enclosed in the same 

spiny bur Chestnut and Chinkapins (p. 166) 

45. Stipules or their scars, present 46 

45. Stipules or their scars, absent 54 

46. Winter buds, covered by a single caplike scale. . . 

WiUows (p. 110) 
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46. Winter buds, covered by 2 or more scales 47 

47. Sap, milky Mulberries (p. 254) 

47. Sap, watery 48 

48. Bark, peeling horizontally into thin, papery 

sheets Birches (p. 149) 

48. Bark, smooth, blocky, furrowed, or longitudinally 
scaly 49 

49. Winter buds, mucilaginous Basswoods (p. 507) 

49. Winter buds, nonmucilaginous 50 

50. Leaves, with pronounced, inequilateral bases .... 51 

50. Leaves, rounded at the base or nearly so 53 

51. Leaf margins, doubly serrate Elins (p..230) 

51. Leaf margins, singly serrate 52 

52. Leaves, with 3 or 4 prominent veins extending 

from the base, their margins glandular 

Hackberries, in part (p. 248) 

52. Leaves, with several pairs of lateral veins extend- 
ing from the midrib, their margins glandular .... 

Planertree (p. 244) 

53. Bark, gray-blue, smooth, fluted 

American hornbeam (p. 158) 

53. Bark, brown to black, scaly. .Hophombeam (p. 160) 

54. Leaves, leathery Common sweetleaf (p. 618) 

54. Leaves, thin and papery 55 

55. Leaves, acidulous to the taste; twigs, greenish red, 

commonly zigzag Sourwood (p. 577) 

55. Leaves, not acidulous to the taste; twigs, brown or 

dark gray, not contorted 56 

56. Fruit, a woody, ovoid, hairy capsule 

Stewartias (p. 522) 

56. Fruit, a dry, 2- to 4-winged drupe 

Silerbells (p. 613) 

VI. TREES WITH ALTERNATE, PERSISTENT 
SIMPLE, LEAVES 


1. Leaves, lobed 2 

1, Leaves, unlobed 3 
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2. Leaves, palmately lobed, 1' to 2' in diameter. . . . 

Papaya (p. 527) 

2. Leaves, pinnately lobed, V' to 5^' in length 

Oaks, in part (p. 173) 

3. Leaf margins, entire (occasionally toothed on vigorous 


shoots) 4 

3. Leaf margins, variously toothed 43 

4. Leaves, exhaling an aromatic aroma when 

bruised ; 5 

4. Leaves, not aromatic 9 


5. Leaves, rounded, obtuse, or emarginate at apex 

Cinnamon canella (p. 525) 

5. Leaves, acute to acuminate at apex 6 

6. Twigs, furnished with small, wartlike excres- 
cences; leaf scars, U-shaped, with 5 to 7 bundle 
scars Pondapple (p. 295) 

6. Twigs, smooth or hairy; leaf scars, usually semi- 
circular, with a single bundle scar 7 

7. Leaves, abruptly long-tapered at apex; margins, thin, 
wavy Gulf misanteca (p. 309) 

7. Leaves, acute to gradually long-tapered at apex; 
margins, thick, slightly curled 8 

8. Twigs, somewhat 3-angled in transverse section , . 

Perseas (p. 300) 

8. Twigs, terete Gulf ocotea (p. 303) 


9. Stipules, persistent, insheathing the twig above the 
node Seagrapes (p. 268) 


9. Stipules, deciduous or wanting 10 

10. Stipules or their scars, present 11 

10. Stipules or their scars, absent 20 

11. Stipule scars, encircling the twig. 12 

11. Stipule scars, not encircling the twig 13 
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12. Leaves, clothed below in orange-red, woolly 

pubescence; sap, watery 

Southern magnolia (p. 277) 

12. Leaves, smooth below; sap, milky. . .Figs (p. 259) 


13. Twigs, angular in transverse section 14 

13. Twigs, terete 16 


14. Leaves, rounded or emarginate at apex, furnished 

below with above and yellow, pubescence 

Cuban colubrina (p. 506) 

14. Leaves, acute at apex 15 

15. Petioles, biglandular; twigs, remotely winged 

Buttonmangrove (p. 536) 

15. Petioles, eglandular; twigs, un winged 

Jamaica caper (p. 313) 


16. Sap, milky •. . . .Drypetes (p. 416) 

16. Sap, watery 17 

17. Leaves, rounded or emarginate at apex 

Icaco cocoplum (p. 356) 

17. Leaves, acute at apex..- 18 

18. Leaves, glandular below 

Bahama colubrina (p. 503) 

18. Leaves, without glands 19 

19. Leaf scars, with 3 bundle scars; twigs and leaves, 

exhaling an almondlike odor when bruised 

Laurelcherries (p. 353) 

19. Leaf scars, with a single bundle scar; twigs and leaves, 
without characteristic odor. Hollies, in part (p. 442) 


20. Twigs, armed 21 

20, Twigs, unarmed 23 


21. Sap, milky Saffronplum bumelia (p. 601) 

21. Sap, watery 22 
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22. Leaves, obovate, bluish green, in clusters near the 

tips of twigs Oxhorn bucida (p. 534) 

22. Leaves, oblong to elliptical, lustrous, dark green, 
scattered along the twigs. . .Tallowwood (p. 263) 

23. Sap, milky 24 

23. Sap, watery 27 

24. Leaves, rounded or emarginate at apex 

Wilddilly (p. 602) 

24. Leaves, acute at apex 25 

25. Leaves, clothed below with copper-red pubescence . . . 

Satinleaf starapple (p. 604) 

25. Leaves, glabrous below or nearly so 26 

26. Leaves, oval to oblong, mostly rounded at the base 

False-mastic (p. 594) 

26. Leaves, mostly oblanceolate, wedge-shaped at the 
base *. Bustic (p. 596) 

27. Leaves, glandular-dotted below 28 

27. Leaves, without glandular dots below 29 

28. Leaves, 3" to 6" long; twigs, terete 

Marlberry (p. 587) 

28. Leaves, to 3" long; twigs, many-angled. . . . 

Joewood (p. 584) 

29. Leaves, clothed above and below with woolly or 


bristlelike pubescence 30 

29. Leaves, glabrous above, hairy or scaly below 31 


30. Leaves and twigs, woolly-pubescent 

MuUein nightshade (p. 651) 
30. Leaves and twigs, furnished with short, stiff, 
raised hairs Geigertree cordia (p. 640) 


31. Twigs, angular 32 

31. Twigs, terete 34 
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32. Twigs, stout; leaves, 6" to S" long 

Blackcalabash (p. 657) 

32. Twigs, slender; leaves, to 2H" long 33 

33. Twigs, 4-angled West Indies falsebox (p. 460) 

33. Twigs, many-angled Florida-boxwood (p, 456) 


34. Leaves, acute to acuminate at apex 35 

34. Leaves, obtuse, often emarginate at apex 39 

35. Leaves, with minute, pale- to rusty-red scales below. .36 

35. Leaves, smooth or hairy below 37 


36. Winter buds, scaly Tree lyonia (p. 579) 

36. Winter buds, naked Guiana rapanea (p. 590) 

37, Twigs, stout; leaves, 4" to 12" long 

Rosebay rhododendron (p. 572) 
37, Twigs, slender; leaves, IH" to 4" long 38 

38. Leaves, elliptical, often falcate 

Gulf graytwig (p. 266) 

38. Leaves, oblong-ovate, not falcate 

Mountainlaurel (p. 574) 

39. Leaves, usually less than 2" in length 40 

39. Leaves, usually 2^" to 3K" in length 42 

40. Petioles, channeled Longleaf bloUy (p. 273) 

40. Petioles, terete 41 

41. Leaves, subsessile, with emarginate apices 

Buckwheattree (p. 440) 

41. Leaves, petiolate, with rounded apices 

Guttapercha mayten (p. 454) 

42. Leaves, oblong to elliptical, m' to 1" wide 

American cyrilla (p. 438) 

42. Leaves, oval to obovate, 1}-:^" to 2" wide 

Ovallcaf strongbark (p. 642) 
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43. Twigs, armed. 44 

43. Twigs, unarmed 46 

44. Sap, milky Bmnelias, in part (p. 598) 

44. Sap, watery 45 

45. Leaves, clustered near the tips of twigs 

Oxhorn bucida (p. 534) 

45. Leaves, normally disposed along the twigs 

Tallowwood (p. 263) 


46. Sap, milky 47 

46. Sap, watery 48 


47. Leaves, mostly heart-shaped, with petioles 2'' to 4" 

long Manchineel (p. 418) 

47. Leaves, mostly elliptical, with petioles to long 

Shiny oysterwood (p. 421) 

48. Leaves, dotted above and below with minute 
glands, exhaling an aromatic aroma when bruised 
Southern waxmyrtle (p. 113) 

48. Leaves, without surface glands, occasionally 
exhaling a strong but not aromatic odor when 


bruised 49 

49. Stipules or their scars, wanting 50 

49. Stipules or their scars, present 51 


50. Twigs, with chambered pith 

Common sweetleaf (p. 618) 

50. Twigs, with continuous pith 

Loblollybay gordonia (p. 519) 

51. Leaf scars, with a single bundle scar 

Hollies, in part (p. 442) 

51. Leaf scars, with 3 or more bundle scars 52 

52. Leaves, glabrous, exhaling almondlike odor when 
crushed Laurelcherries (p. 353) 
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52. Leaves, bristly-pubescent above, woolly below, 

without characteristic odor when bruised 

Florida trema (p. 246) 

VII. TI^ES WITH ALTERNATE, TRIFOLIATE LEAVES 

1. Leaves, deciduous Common hoptree (p. 396) 

1. Leaves, persistent 2 

2. Leaflets, sessile Inkwood (p. 490) 

2. Leaflets, petiolate 3 

3. Twigs, armed; sap, watery; leaflets, deltoid 

Eastern coralbean (p. 379) 

3. Twigs, unarmed; sap, milky; leaflets, ovate 

Florida poisontree (p. 435) 

VIII. TREES WITH ALTERNATE, PINNATELY 
COMPOUND LEAVES 

1. Leaves, deciduous 

1. Leaves, persistent ; 

2. Twigs, armed 

2. Twigs, unarmed 

3. Leaf rachises, spiny; leaflets, ovate-lanceolate, their 
margins toothed . . , , Herctdesclub pricMyash (p. 393) 

3. Leaf rachises, smooth or furnished with glandular 
hairs, leaflets, mostly oval, their margins entire .... 

Locusts (p. 370) 


4. Leaflets, alternate or nearly so 

American yellowwood (p. 377) 

4. Leaflets, opposite 

5. Pith, chambered Walnuts (p. 118) 

5. Pith, homogeneous 

6. Stipules or their scars, present 

6. Stipules or their scars^ wanting . 
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7. Leaflet margins, sharply serrate; buds, resinous 

American mountainash (p. 331) 

7. Leaflet margins, entire; buds, nonresinous 8 

8. Leaves, 5- to 11-foliate; leaflets, oval, pubescent 

along the midrib below 

Florida fishfuddletree (p. 381) 

8. Leaves, 13- to 19-foliate; leaflets, elliptical, with 

scattered hairs below, or smooth 

Texas sophora (p. 384) 

9. Leaflets, long-stalked GumboHmbo (p. 409) 


9. Leaflets, sessile, or nearly so 10 

10. Leaflets, toothed 11 

10. Leaflets, entire 12 


11. Bud scales, valvate; buds, in part superposed 

Pecans (p. 123) 

11. Bud scales, imbricate; buds, nearly encircled by the 
leaf scar Sumacs, in part (p. 427) 

12- Leaflets, bright, waxy green, not fragrant (poison- 
ous to touch); bud scales, purplish 

Poison sumac (p. 428) 

12. Leaflets, dull to lustrous, fragrant; bud scales, 
brown to black Hickories (p. 123) 

13. Leaves, even-pinnate 14 

13. Leaves, odd-pinnate 17 

14. Leaves, with 2 to 4 leaflets Butterbough (p. 488) 

14. Leaves, with 6 to 12 leaflets .15 

15. Leaflets, ovate to lanceolate, acuminate at apex 

West Indies mahogany (p. 412) 

15. Leaflets, oblong to obovate, obtuse at apex 16 

16. Leaves, 6^' to 10" long; leaflets, rounded or 
mucronate at apex Paradisetree (p. 406) 
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16. Lreaves, 2" to 3" long; leaflets, rounded or emargi- 
nate at apex Biscayne pricklyash (p. 396) 

17. Stipules, present Mescalbean sophora (p. 386) 


17. Stipules, wanting 18 

18. Leaflet margins, toothed 19 

18. Leaflet margins, entire 20 


19. Twigs, armed with short spines 

Lime pricklyash (p. 391) 

19. Twigs, unarmed Florida cupania (p. 492) 

20. Leaves, with 21 to 41 leaflets 

Mexican alvaradoa (p. 402) 

20. Leaves, with 5 to 19 leaflets 21 


21. Sap, milky Florida poisontree (p. 435) 

21. Sap, watery 22 


22. Leaflets, sessile or nearly so . .Soapberries (p. 484) 

22. Leaflets, petiolate 23 

23. Leaf rachises, hairy, glandular; leaflets, often falcate, 

obtuse at apex YeUowheart pricMyash (p. 394) 

23. Leaf rachises, smooth, not glandular; leaflets, oblong- 
oval, acuminate at apex. . .Florida bitterbush (p. 404) 

IX. TREES WITH ALTERNATE, TWICE PINNATELY 
COMPOUND LEAVES 

1. Leaves, persistent Bahama lysiloma (p. 361) 

1. Leaves, deciduous 2 

2. Leaves, 1- and 2-pinnately compound on same 
plant; twigs, branches, and trunk, armed with 
3-branched, occasionally simple, vascular thorns, 

. 1" to 5" long Honeylocusts (p. 366) 

2. Leaves, wholly 2-pinnate; twigs, unarmed or, if 
armed, the spines simple, usually less than 
long 3 
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3. RacMses and twigs, armed with simple spines; leaflets, 

toothed Devils-walkingstick (p. 553) 

3. Rachises and twigs, unarmed; leaflets, entire 

Kentucky coffeetree (p. 363) 

X. TREES WITH WHORLED LEAVES 

2 
3 

2. Leaves, broadly heart-shaped, 5" to 12'' long; 

twigs, stout Catalpas (p. 654) 

2. Leaves, lance-shaped to elliptical, 2" to 6" long; 
twigs, slender .... Common buttonbush (p. 662) 

3. Twigs, many-angled Joewood (p. 584) 

3. Twigs, terete Maravedi rhacoma (p. 458) 


1. Leaves, deciduous 
1. Leaves, persistent 



THE CONIFERS 


THE PINE FAMILY 
Pinaceae 

The Pine Family is the largest and most important 
of the coniferous groups. It includes nine genera and 
about 200 species, many of them large and valuable 
trees, widely scattered in the Northern Hemisphere 
from the almost inaccessible montane forests of the 
tropics, to those beyond the Arctic Circle. A few 
forms are also found south of the equator. 

Many of the products of the Pinaceae are intimately 
associated with our daily lives and activities. Most 
of the many fine structural timbers vith which we 
build our homes are traceable to this family. It 
produces the bulk of the pulpwood used in the manu- 
facture of our newspapers and favorite magazines, 
its chemical derivatives such as rayon, cellophane, 
turpentine, and plastics are legion. In times of illness 
our physician may prescribe certain pharmaceutical 
preparations that are obtainable only from members 
of this group of plants. 

Because of their grace and pleasing form, trees of 
several genera are highly prized as ornamentals. Our 
parks, our streets, and our homes have been given 
added charm and beauty where members of this group 
have been used in landscaping. 

Four genera and 16 species are included in the flora 
of the South. Several of them are very important 
species and have played a notable role in the economic 
development of the region. 

45 
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S 3 m.opsis of Southern Genera 

Genus Leaves Cones 

Pinus needlelike, in fascicles pendent; bracts, shorter 
of 2 to 5 than the seed scales; 

maturing in 2 seasons 

Picea linear, 4-sided or more pendent; bracts, shorter 
or less flattened, ses- ■ than the seed scales; ma- 
sile, leaving peglike turing in 1 season 
projections on the twig 
upon falling 

Tsuga linear, flattened, peti- similar to Picea, but 
oled, more or less 2- smaller 

ranked 

Abies linear, flattened, ses- upright; scales and bracts, 
sile, sometimes 2- deciduous from the cone 

ranked axis at maturity; bracts, 

longer or shorter than the 
seed scales; maturing in 1 
season 

THE PINES 

Pinus L. 

The pines, numbering about 90 species, comprise 
one of the largest and most important genera of conif- 
erous plants. They are widely scattered through the 
forests of the Northern Hemisphere from the Arctic 
region in North America and Europe, to subtropical 
Asia, northern Africa, the West Indies, British Hon- 
duras, and the Philippine Islands. They attain their 
best development in western North America 
where sugar pine, ponderosa pine, and western 
white pine reach gigantic proportions. Several of the 
smaller western species are found at high altitudes, at 
or near the timber line, where they play a stellar role in 
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the protection of valuable watersheds against exces- 
sive runoff and erosion. The nut or pifion pines, a 
small group of southwestern trees, produce large, 
sweetish seeds, which are collected and placed on the 
market as- “pine nuts.” The American naval-stores 
industry centers around the slash and longleaf pines 
of the southeastern United States. 

Scotch pine (P. syhestris L.), a native of Europe, 
has been planted extensively in the Northeast in areas 
where the blister rust has been a serious menace to 
the continued development of the white pine. Aus- 
trian pine (P. nigra Arnold), Japanese black pine (P. 
thunhergi Pari.), and the maritime pine (P. pinaster 
Ait.) are among the more common exotics used in 
ornamental planting in the Southeast. 

Eleven species, including the eastern white pine, are 
included in the flora of southern forests. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN PINES 

1. Leaves, in clusters of 5, with a deciduous basal sheath; 
cone scales, unarmed, furnished with a terminal 

scar Eastern white pine (p. 49) 

1. Leaves, in clusters of 2 or 3 (rarely, in part, 4 or 5), 
with a persistent basal sheath; cone scales, usually 
smooth at the apex, but armed on the back with a 


spine, prickle, or claw 2 

2. Leaves, in clusters of 2 3 

2. Leaves, in clusters of 3, or of 2 and 3 on the same 
tree 6 


3. Cone scales, knoblike near the apex, armed on the 
back with a stout hook or claw; leaves, blue-green. . 

Table-mountain pine (p. 63) 

3. Cone scales, thin at the apex or only slightly thick- 
ened, armed on the back with a small pine or prickle; 
leaves, dark green ‘or yellow-green 4 
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4, Cones, about 2" long, armed with weak, often 

deciduous prickles Spruce pine (p. 70) 

4. Cones, about 3" long, with slender, mostly per- 
sistent prickles 5 

5. Cones, opening at maturity; cone scales, with a ter- 
minal, purple stripe on the inner lip; leaves, yellow- 

green, twisted Virginia pine (p. 65) 

5. Cones, remaining closed at maturity, persistent on 
the branches for many years; leaves, dark green, not 
twisted Sand pine (p. 70) 

6. Leaves, in clusters of 3 

6. Leaves, in clusters of 2 and 3 

7. Leaves, mostly 12" or more in length, borne on stout 
branchlets; buds, white; cones, about 9" long, sessile, 
usually leaving the basal portions on the branches 

when falling away Longleaf pine (p. 51) 

7. Leaves, usually less than 9" in length, borne on slender 
branchlets; buds, brown to reddish brown; cones, less 
than 6" long, if sessile not leaving basal portion on the 
branches when falling away 8 

8. Cones, narrowly conical Loblolly pine (p. 55) 

8. Cones, ovoid to nearly globular 9 

9. Leaves, 3" to 5" long; cones, ovoid, the scales armed 

with stout, sharp prickles Pitch pine (p. 60) 

9. Leaves, 6" to 8" long; cones, broadly ovoid to nearly 
globular, the scales armed with weak, deciduous 
prickles Pond pine (p. 62) 

10. Cones, stalked, about 5" in length; leaves, 8" to 

12" in length Slash pine (p. 58) 

10. Cones, sessile, about 2" to 6" in length; leaves, 

3" to 9" in length 11 

11. Cones, about 2" in length; leaves, 3" to 5" in length; 

bark, with resin pockets Shortleaf pine (p. 67) 

11. Cones, about 5" in length; leaves, 6" to 9" in length; 
bark, without resin pockets Loblolly pine (p. 55) 


7 

10 
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Eastern White Pine 

Pinus strohus L. 

Habit. — A large tree, commonly 100' or more in 
height and 2' to 4' in diameter; in open situations, 
usually developing a rapidly tapering bole clothed in 
a broad, conical crown of living branches that extends 
almost to the ground; in the forest, producing a tall, 
cylindrical shaft that is commonly clear for two-thirds 
or more of its length and then supports a short, usu- 
ally irregular crown composed of numerous horizon- 
tally spreading or ascending, plumelike branches; root 
system, moderately deep and wide-spreading; taproot, 
usually -wanting except in youth. 

Leaves. — Needlelike, 3" to 5" long, in clusters of 5, 
the basal sheath early deciduous, dark bluish green, 
slender, flexible, triangular in cross section, marked by 
3 to 5 whitish, longitudinal lines along the ventral sur- 
faces, beginning to drop off at the end of the 2d season. 

Flowers. — The male, yellow; the female, pink, their 
scales, tinged with purple along the margin. 

Cones. — 4" to 8" long, narrowly oblong, often some- 
what cufVed, stalked; scales, thin, their exposed por- 
tions (closed cone) smooth or with several parallel 
ridges, unarmed, but with a terminal scar (umbo); 
seeds, about }4:" long, reddish or grayish brown, usu- 
ally mottled, the wing about long, straw-colored, 
streaked with brown. 

Twigs. — Orange-brown, smooth or sparsely hairy; 
buds, covered with several thin, reddish- or orange- 
brown scales. 

Bark. — Dark green and smooth on young stems, at 
length becoming 1" to 2" thick, then becomes divided 
intomarrow, roughly rectangular blocks by deep, narrow 
fissures. 

Habitat. — Most abundant and reaching best devel- 
opment on moist, sandy loams or loamy clays, but 




Plate 1. — Eastern White Pine 
1. Foliage and closed cone Xj'^. 2. Fascicle of needles X}4* 

3. Cluster of male flowers XM* 4. Cluster of female flowers XI* 
5. Open cone XI* 6. Seed XI. 
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able to become established on dry, rocky ridges and 
even in ivet sphagnum bogs. Found in pure stands or 
in a mixture with many other species; in the South 
occurring along the slopes of the Appalachians and in 
widely scattered areas in the Piedmont, commonly in 
association vdth eastern hemlock and a variety of 
broadleaved species. 

Distribution. — Southern Canada, the Lake states, 
the Northeast, and the Appalachian Mountains to 
northern Georgia. 

Importance. — Eastern white pine was the principal 
source of American softwood timber from the time 
when the first New England colonies were established 
until the turn of the present century. While vast 
quantities of this valuable species have long since been 
logged, burned, or otherwise destroyed, it is still 
among the leaders in the production of saw timber. 
The wood of old-growth white pine is of excellent 
quality and is suitable for many purposes, particularly 
planing-mill products such as fancy moldings, sashes, 
doors, and interior trim. Boxboards, matches, and 
pattern stock consume large quantities of this wood. 

Because of the demand and ever-ready market for 
white pine timber, the tree has been established in 
countless plantations, not only in the northeastern 
United States, but in England and Germany as well. 

White pine is not suitable for street or roadside 
planting although it makes an excellent ornamental 
for parks and lawns. It is occasionally used in this 
manner in the South, particularly along the Piedmont 
plateau and in the Sand Hills towns of North Carolina. 

Longleaf Pine 

Pinus palustris Mill. 

Habit. — ^A tree, 80' to 100' in height and 2}i' in 
diameter; characterized by a long, clear, symmetrical 



Plate 2.— Longleap Pine 

1. Foliage XM- 2. Fascicle of needles XM- 3. Closed 
XM- 4. Seed XM- 
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bole, a small, open crmvn with long, bright-green tufts 
of needles^ at the tips of stout branchlets, and a deep 
taproot supported by numerous Ttide-spreading lateral 
roots. 

Seedling trees differ from those of associated conifers 
in that little or no stem elongation occurs during the 
first 3 to 7 or more years of their development. Dur- 
ing this interval the aerial portion of the stem consists 
merely of a dense cluster of needles, in general appear- 
ance not unlike a large tuft of grass. It is not strange, 
therefore, that this phase of the tree’s development is 
knovm as the grass stage. Through this period of 
apparent inactivity above ground, a prodigious root 
system is being developed below; once this has become 
thoroughly established, normal stem elongation begins. 

Leaves- — Needlelike, 8" to 18" long, in clusters of 
3,* with a persistent basal sheath, in dense tufts at the 
ends of the stout branchlets, bright green, slender, 
pendulous, flexible, 3-sided, beginning to fall off in the 
2d season. 

Flowers. — Male, dark rose-purple, many-clustered; 
female, dark purple, in pairs or clusters of 3 or 4. 

Cones. — 6" to 10" long, narrowly ovoid or cylin- 
drical, sessile, when falling leaving a few basal scales 
attached to the branchlets; the scales, thin, flat, 
rounded at the apex, the exposed portions (closed 
cone) reddish brown, often wrinkled, armed on the 
back with a small, reflexed prickle, which curves 
toward the base of the scale; seeds, about 3^" long, 
mottled, the wing, about 13 ?^" long, striped, oblique at 
the ends. 

Twigs. — Orange-brown, stout; buds, stout, large, 
and conspicuous, covered by many silvery-white, 
fringed, long-spreading scales. 

* Trees with 5 needles in a fascicle have been observed 
in the Gulf states. 
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Bark. — Orange-brown, coarsely scaly, the scales thin 
and papery; plated on the largest trees. 

Habitat. — Flat, sandy, and gravelly soils of the 
coastal plains; often on thin soils underlaid with hard- 
pan; toward the southern parts of its range, ascending . 
low knolls and ridges. 

Distribution. — South Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains from southeastern Virginia to eastern Texas. 
Not found in the Mississippi River Valley; sea level 
to 1,900' in northern Alabama. 

Importance. — This is the largest and most impor- 
tant of the southern yellow pines. It was well known 
in early colonial times, although it was not so exten- 
sively used during that era as the northern white pine. 
History records that some of the choicest stands of 
longleaf pine were set aside by the English Crown for 
the exclusive use of the British Navy. These trees 
were ideal for masts and spars for the sailing ships that 
carried England's trade to the seven seas. Here 
was also a tree that supplied quantities of resinous 
materials admirably suited for calking the planking 
of hulls and decks. 

When the supply of high-grade white pine began to 
dwindle, lumbermen turned their attention to the 
southern pinelands, and by 1909 the South was the 
principal lumbering center of the nation. It supplied 
about half the total annual cut, much of which was 
longleaf pine. 

The naval-stores industry, which had its beginning 
as noted above, has been greatly expanded and today 
is one of our greatest forest industries. The resinous 
exudations of both longleaf and slash pines are now 
fractionally distilled and the resulting products find 
numerous and diversified uses. They are employed in 
the manufacture of paints, varnishes, furniture and 
shoe polishes, japans, soaps, cloth-printing inks, 
pharmaceutical preparations, greases, specialty lubri- 
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cants, linoleums, sealing wax, roofing materials, 
brewer^s pitch, and sweeping compounds. The rosin, 
so essential to the papermaker, is another major 
product of the industry, and some of the heavy oils 
used in the flotation of the precious-metal ores are 
other products. A considerable portion of the annual 
cut is also consumed in the production of kraft paper 
and paperboards. 

Remarks. — An interesting hybrid between long- 
leaf and loblolly pines, the Sonderegger pine (P. 
palustris X P. taeda), is known to occur in North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, and possibly elsewhere. 
Seedhng trees of this form are not infrequently 
found in seed beds of longleaf pine. Here they are 
easily distinguished since, unlike the longleaf pine, 
they produce vigorous, lengthy aerial shoots during 
their initial season of growth. 

Several years ago a plantation of Sonderegger pine 
was established on the Duke Forest, Durham, North 
Carolina, where careful recordings are being main- 
tained on the growth and development of this form. 

Loblolly Pine 

Finns taeda L. 

Habit. — A. tree not uncommonly 90' to 110' in height 
and 2' to 4' in diameter; characterized by a long, clear, 
cylindrical, and occasionally buttressed bole, a well- 
developed lateral root system, and a large, open crown 
of spreading and ascending limbs. 

Leaves. — Needlelike, 6" to 9" long, in clusters of 3 
(occasionally 2), with a persistent basal sheath, yellow- 
green to gray-green, slender but rather stiff, occasion- 
ally twisted, beginning to drop off at the end of the 2d 
season. 

Flowers. — The male, in large clusters, yellow; the 
female, in clusters of 2 or 3 or solitary, yellow. 



Plate 3. — ^Loblolly Pine 

1. Foliage and cones X3^. 2. Fascicle of needles 3. 

Buds and one-year-old cone XI - 4. Seed XM- 
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Cones. — 3" to 6" long, narrowly conical to ovoid- 
cylindric, sessile; the scales, thin, their exposed por- 
tions (closed cone) taAvny, flattened, wrinkled, armed 
on the back with a short, stout, sharp spine; seeds, 
about yH' long, rough or pebbly to the touch, dark 
brown, mottled with black, the wings about long, 
broadest above the middle, lustrous, light, yellowish 
brown to nearly gray-black. 

Twigs. — Reddish brown to dark yellow-brown; 
buds, covered by numerous narrow, wedge-shaped, 
reddish-brown scales, free and commonly reflexed at 
the tips. 

Bark. — ^Nearly black and scaly on very young stems ; 
on older trees, 1" to 2" thick and divided into irregular 
dark-brown, scaly blocks; on the very largest trees, 
similar to that of shortleaf pine trees of comparable 
size, but without the resin pockets so characteristic of 
that species. 

Habitat. — Widely scattered on a variety of sites 
through the forests of the coastal plains and lower 
Piedmont plateau, in either pure or mixed stands; 
very aggressive on fallow fields and cutover lands, and 
often fully restocking such areas in a remarkably short 
time; occurring as an occasional tree in virgin forests 
in moist situations and along streams, in association 
with hardwoods; west of the Mississippi Valley form- 
ing extensive pure stands on gently rolling uplands. 

Distribution. — The coastal plains and lower Pied- 
mont plateau from southern NeAv Jersey to central pen- 
insular Florida, southern Oklahoma, and southeastern 
Texas; not found in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Importance. — ^Loblolly pine grows more rapidly 
over long periods of time than does any other of the 
southern yellow pines. The wood, however, is inferior 
in quality to that produced by either longleaf or 
shortleaf pines, but ordinarily it is used for the same 
purposes. 
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Recently it has been found to be suitable for the 
production of bond and similar papers and now is an 
important raw material for the newly developed 
southern sulphite pulp and paper industry. 

Slash Pine 

Pinus carihaea Morelet 

Habit. — K rapidly growing tree, often 80' to 100' in 
height and 18" to 30" in diameter, with a clear, sym- 
metrical bole, very deep root system, and dense, 
round-topped crown of horizontal and ascending 
branches. 

Leaves. — Needlelike, 8" to 12" long, in clusters of 
2 and 3 on the same tree and commonly on the same 
branch, with a persistent basal sheath, dark, glossy 
green, tufted at the ends of the branches, stout, rather 
stiff, dropping off in their 2d season. 

Flowers. — The male, in many-flowered clusters, dark 
purple; the female, commonly solitary, on long stalks, 
pinkish. 

Cones. — 2" to 6" long, ovoid-conic, stalked; the 
scales, thin, their exposed portions (closed cone) 
lustrous brown, armed on the back with a small, sharp, 
commonly curved prickle; seeds, about long, more 
or less triangular, black, ridged; the wings, about 1" 
long, encircling the seed, thin, and translucent. 

Twigs. — Orange-brown, stout; buds, covered with 
several silvery-brown scales, free at the tips. 

Bark. — Deeply furrowed on young stems, ultimately 
becoming 1" to 2" thick on older trees, then broken 
into large, flat plates covered with large, thin, papery, 
silvery-orange scales. 

Habitat. — ^Low ground, hammocks, swamps, and 
along streams; very aggressive and commonly usurping 
cutover lands formerly occupied by other species. 

Distribution. — Gulf states southward through sev- 



Plate 4. — Slash Pine 

. 1. Foliage XM- 2. Fascicle of needles XM- 3. Closed cone 

XK. 4. Seed XM- 
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era! of the West Indian islands to Guatemala and 
Honduras in Central America. 

Importance. — Probably best known to those asso- 
ciated with the naval-stores industry. It is said that 
slash pine actually excels longleaf pine in the produc- 
tion of crude resin and that the refined products are of 
equal quality to those of that species. The wood is 
principally used. for railroad ties, fuel, general con- 
struction, and pulp. 

The tree is occasionally used as a roadside orna- 
mental in several sections of the Deep South. 

Ktch Pine 

Pinus rigida Mill. 

Habit. — tree of widespread distribution, exhibit- 
ing notable variation in form and stature; on good 
sites, commonly 60' to 70' in height and 1' to 2' in 
diameter, then characterized by a clear, symmetrical 
bole and small, open crown; on exposed, dry, rocky 
sites, usually producing a short, stocky bole, which is 
quickly lost in a large, grotesque crown of contorted 
branches. Saplings possess a taproot, but this ceases 
to function as the trees grow older and ultimately is 
replaced by a widespread lateral root system. Like 
the shortleaf pine, young trees of this species are also 
capable of producing sprouts from the root collar. 

Leaves. — Needlelike, 3" to 5" long, in clusters of 3, 
with a persistent basal sheath, yellow-green, stiff, often 
twisted, supported at right angles to the twig, commonly 
in tufts along the bole from adventitious buds, falling 
off during the 2d season. 

Flowers. — The male, in many-flowered clusters, 
yellow, occasionally with a purplish tinge; the female, 
short-stalked, greenish yellow, sometimes tinged with 
pink. 

Cones. — 2" to 33-^" long, ovoid, sessile or nearly so; 



Plate 5. — Pitch Pine 

1. Foliage and cones XM* 2. Fascicle of needles XM* 
3. One-year-old cone XM* 4. Seed XM' 
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the scales, thin, their exposed portions (closed cone) 
light brown, smooth, armed on the back with a stout, 
rigid prickle; seeds, about long, oval to somewhat 
3-angled, dull black or mottled with gray, rough or 
pebbly to the touch, the wings, about long, light 
brown commonly with darker, longitudinal streaks. 

Twigs. — Stout, ridged, at first bright green but 
becoming orange-brown during the 1st winter; buds, 
conical, about long, covered by several reddish- 
brown scales, occasionally free at the tips, resinous. 

Bark. — ^Very dark, scaly on young stems; on the 
largest trees 1" to 2" thick, yellowish brown, and 
separated into large, irregular, flat plates by narrow 
seams and fissures. 

Habitat. — ^Variable; in the North on the poorest 
of sterile, sandy soils or occasionally on the margins of 
cold swamps ; in the South on moist, sandy loams of 
mountain slopes, commonly forming pure stands but 
reaching its best development with mixed hardwoods. 

Distribution. — The Northeast and the Appalachian 
Mountains to northern Georgia; at or near sea level 
in the North, often above 3,000' of elevation toward 
its southern limits. 

Importance. — Pitch pine at one time was a source of 
naval stores; hence the name. It has not been 
exploited in this manner, however, for many years. 
The wood is commonly used for charcoal, fuel, pulp, 
crossties, and mine props but is seldom cut into lumber. 

Remarks. — Pond pine (P. rigida var. serotina Loud.) 
is a natural variety of the pitch pine and occurs along 
the coastal plain in swamps and low wet flats, known 
locally as pocosinSj from southern New Jersey to 
northern Florida and central Alabama. The needles 
are^ longer than those of pitch pine (6" to 8"), and the 
cones almost globular. Some authorities see fit to 
give this form specific rank with the designation of 
P. serotina Michx. It is becoming an important pulp- 
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wood species; the larger trees, when encountered dur- 
ing logging, are taken along mth the more desirable 
species and indiscriminately mixed with them. 

Table-mountain Pine 

Pinus pungens Lamb. 

Habit. — A tree, in dense stands 50' to 60' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter, with a long, clear bole, 
crowned at the summit with several short branches 
forming a narrow, rounded head; in open situations, 
seldom more than 20' to 30' in height with corre- 
spondingly smaller diameters, then characterized by a 
short bole almost hidden by a crown of horizontal or 
pendulous, cone-laden branches that extend nearly 
to the ground. 

Leaves. — Needlelike, to 23^^" long, in clusters 

of 2, with a persistent basal sheath, dark blue-green, 
rigid, generally twisted, falling off during the 2d or 3d 
years. 

Flowers. — The male, clustered yellow; the female, 
yellow, clustered, long-stalked. 

Cones. — 2" to 3)^^'-' long, ovoid-conic, commonly 
asymmetrical at the base, borne in clusters of 3 to 8, 
gradually opening and shedding their seeds over a 
period of 1 to 3 years, but commonly remaining on the 
branches for 15 to 20 more; the exposed portions of the 
scale (closed cone), light brown, lustrous, commonly 
knoblike, armed with a stout hook or claw, the inner 
lip of each scale with a broad, mahogany-red band; 
seeds, about 34^^ long, 3-angled, light brown, pebbly 
to the touch, the wings, about 1" long, brown. 

Twigs. — Stout, at first light orange, eventually dull, 
dark brown; buds, about cylindrical, resinous, 

covered with several brown, closely appressed scales. 

Bark. — Dark brown tinged with red, that on the 
lower portions of the trunk plated and superficially 



Plate 6. — Table Mountain Pine, 
1. Foliage and cones X^. 2, Seed XI. 
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scaly, the upper trunk and larger limbs with thin, 
loosely appressed scales. 

Habitat. — Dry, gravelly or rocky mountain slopes 
and tablelands; toward the southern limits of its range, 
forming extensive pure stands. 

Distribution. — The Appalachian region from south- 
central Pennsylvania to northern Georgia and eastern 
Tennessee; not infrequently, found above 4,000' in 
elevation. 

Importance. — The wood of this species is used for 
fuel and occasionally in the manufacture of charcoal. 
In certain sections the trees play an important role in 
the protection of valuable watersheds. 

Virginia Pine 

Pinus virginiana Mill. 

Habit. — K tree of modest proportions, seldom more 
than 40' to 60' in height and 12" to 20" in diameter. 
Even in dense stands the boles do not prune readily 
and are usually characterized by numerous, persistent 
snags and dead branches for a considerable length 
below the living crown. Open-grown trees usually 
have open, flat-topped or pyramidal crowns; the root 
system is characteristically wide-spreading. 

Leaver. — Needlelike, to 3" long, in clusters of 

2, with a persistent basal sheath, yellow-green, stout, 
twisted, falling off at irregular intervals during the 
3d and 4th seasons. 

Flowers. — The male, in many-flowered clusters, 
golden brown to orange-brown; the female, usually in 
2^s on opposite sides of the twig, stalked, pale green 
or tinged with pink. 

Cones. — 23^" long, ovoid-conic; the scales, 
thin, their exposed portions (closed cone) reddish 
brown, armed on the back with a persistent, slender 
prickle, the inner lip furnished with a broad, purplish 



Plate 7. — Virginia Pine 
1. Foliage and cones XM- 2. Seed XL 
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stripe; seeds, about long, oval, light brown, pebbly 
to the touch, wings, about 3^^" long, brown, usually 
broadest near the middle. 

Twigs. — Those of the 1st season, green, commonly 
covered with a purplish, waxy bloom, at length gray- 
brown; buds, ovoid, sharp-pointed, resinous. 

Bark. — Thin and smooth on young stems, even- 
tually about thick, then broken into dark-brown, 
flat, platelike scales separated by shallow fissures; 
upper trunk and larger limbs, clothed with orange- 
brown, papery scales. 

Habitat. — Heavy clays, sandy and impoverished 
soils of slopes and flats; commonly preempting fallow 
fields and forming pure stands; also occurring as an 
occasional tree in mixed hardwoods and with shortleaf 
and loblolly pines. 

Distribution. — Southern New York, west through 
central Pennsylvania to southern Ohio and Indiana, 
thence south to Georgia and South Carolina; rare in 
the southern Atlantic coastal plain. 

Importance, — This species is rapidly becoming an 
important source of pulpwood. In the past it has 
been used for crossties, boxboards, charcoal manu- 
facture, and fencing. 

Shortleaf Pine 

Pinus echinata Mill. 

Habit. — A tree, 80' to 100' in height and 2' to 3' in 
diameter, characterized by a long, clear, symmetrical, 
unbuttressed bole, small, narrow, pyramidal crown, 
and a huge taproot. This pine, unlike most other 
conifers, possesses unusual regenerative powers during 
its early juvenile development. When the original 
stem of a seedling or sapling has been destroyed, 
sprouts arise from the root collar and are capable of 
ultimately attaining commercial proportions. 



Plate 8. — Shoetleaf Pine 

1. Foliage and closed cone 2. Cluster of female jflowers 

XI. 3. Cluster of male flowers XM. 4. Open cone X?'^. 
5. Seed XI. 
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Leaves. — Needlelike, 3" to 5" long, in clusters of 2 
and 3 on the same branch, the basal sheath persistent, 
dark yellow-green, slender, flexible, often persistent 
through the 4th season, occasionally in tufts along the 
bole from adventitious buds. 

Flowers. — The male, in large clusters, yellowish 
brown to pale pink; the female, in small clusters of 2 or 
3 or solitary, light pink. 

Cones. — to 23^" long, conical or ovoid, nearly 
sessile, releasing their seeds at maturity, but persisting 
on the branches for many years, the scales thin, 
rounded at the apex, the exposed portions (closed cone) 
reddish brown, armed on the back with a small, sharp, 
straight or curved, occasionally deciduous prickle; 
seeds, about long, brown, commonly mottled with 
black, the wings long, broadest near the middle, 
straw-colored, occasionally with yellow-brown streaks. 

Twigs. — Those of the 1st season, pale green, usually 
covered with a purplish bloom, at length smooth and 
reddish brown; buds, covered with several slender, 
red-brown scales. 

Bark. — Nearly black and roughened on young 
stems, that of older trees reddish brown and separated 
into irregular, fiat, scaly plates, with many small resin 
pockets scattered through the corky layers. 

Habitat. — Most common in pure or mixed stands 
on dry upland soils although occurring on many dif- 
ferent sites and on a variety of soils. 

Distribution. — Eastern United States from central 
New Jersey south and west to northern Florida, 
southern Missouri, eastern Oklahoma, and south- 
eastern Texas; found neither on the upper slopes of 
the Appalachian Mountains nor in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Importance. — This is another of the four important 
southern yellow pines. The wood is firm and moder- 
ately heavy and well suited for many uses, notably 
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structural timbers, planing-mill products, excelsior, 
cooperage, and pulp. 

The tree is occasionally used as an ornamental, but 
its use for decorative purposes should be discouraged, 
especially in lawns, because of the unsightly litter of 
dry needles, old cones, and dead branches, which drop 
off almost constantly. 


Sand Pine 

Pinus clausa Vasey. 

Sand pine, so called because of its occurrence on the 
sandy coastal soils in Florida and Alabama, is a small 
tree seldom ever more than 25' high or 12" in diam- 
eter. The trees often occur in limited pure stands 
where their long, fibrous roots greatly retard the 
migration of shifting sands. Sand pine may be 
identified by its dark green flexible needles, 2" to 
loiig, borne in fascicles of 2; its 2" to 3}-^" 
long, ovoid-conic - cones which remain closed and 
persistent on the branches for many years; and its 
reddish-brown scaly bark. 

Spruce Pine 

Pinus glabra Walt. 

The spruce pine is a tree of modest proportions (80' 
to 90' high md 1}^' to 2)^" in diameter) found on 
moist, sandy loam soils along the southern coastal 
plains from the Santee River valley in South Carolina 
to north-central Florida, thence west to southeastern 
Louisiana. It occurs as an occasional tree or in 
small groves in association with sweetgum, beech, 
several hickories, and shortleaf and loblolly pines. 
The wood is occasionally used for pulp, for fuel and 
for saw timber. Spruce pine is easily distinguished by 
its slender, dark-green, twisted needles, Iji" to 3" 
long which are borne in fascicles of 2; its 1" to 2" 
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long, oblong-oYoid to nearly globular cones, armed 
with minute, deciduous prickles; and its silvery-gray, 
deeply furrowed bark. 

THE SPRUCES * 

Picea Diet. 

The spruces comprise a group of about 40 species of 
trees, the majority restricted to cooler regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. Their principal center of 
distribution appears to be in China, where there are 
no less than 18 species. The loftiest trees, however, 
are found near the tidewater along the Pacific rim of 
western North America. Here the Sitka spruce 
[P. sitchensis (Bong.) Carr.] not infrequently attains 
heights in excess of 200' with diameters of 3' to 4' 
or more. 

Many of the spruces because of their pleasing sym- 
metry, lustrous and colorful foliage, and pendulous 
branchlets are highly desirable for ornamental plant- 
ing. In the South, the Colorado blue spruce (P. 
pungens Engelm.) and several of its varieties, and the 
oriental spruce (P. orientalis Link.) are the two most 
commonly used for decorative purposes. 

Norway spruce [P. ahies (L.) Karst.] has been used 
extensively in plantations throughout the Northeast. 
The resinous bark exudations of this species furnish 
the Burgundy pitch of commerce, the basic substance 
for numerous varnishes and medicinal compounds. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN SPRUCES 

1. Leaves, dark yellow-green; cones, about IH" long, 
ovoid-oblong, usually falling off after the 1st season.. 

Red spruce (p. 72) 

1. Leaves, blue-green, often covered with a waxy bloom, 
fetid; cones, about V' long, ovoid, persistent for many 
years after releasing their seed. . .Black spruce (p. 74) 
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Red Spruce 

Picea ruhens Sarg. 

Habit. — A tree, often 70' to 100' in height and 1' 
to 2' in diameter; in the open, developing a broad, 
conical crown, which extends nearly to the ground; 
in the forest, producing a long, cylindrical shaft, 
which rises above a shallow, wide-spreading root 
system and passes through a short, conical crown. 

Leaves. — ^Linear, to long,, dark yellow-green, 

blunt or acute at the apex, 4-sided, persisting for 
5 or 6 years. 

Flowers. — Those of both sexes, either terminal or 
sub terminal; the male, ovoid, sessile or nearly so, 
scarlet; the female, cylindric, green or tinged with 
red. 

Cones. — to 2" long, ovoid-oblong, chestnut- 
brown; scales, rigid, rounded, entire or slightly 
eroded along the margin; seeds, about long, 
dark brown, with broadly oval, straw-colored ter- 
minal wings. 

Twigs. — Orange-brown, more or less pubescent, 
furnished with numerous peglike projections (sterig- 
mata) ; buds, ovoid, pointed, with reddish-brown 
scales. 

Bark. — Seldom over in thickness, gray to 

reddish brown, separating at the surface into more or 
less appressed, scaly plates. 

Habitat. — Occasionally encountered in peat bogs 
and swamps with red maple, tamarack, black spruce, 
and balsam fir; more abundant and, attaining larger 
proportions, however, on moist but well-drained 
flats and slopes, where it occurs either in pure stands 
or as a component of mixed coniferous and hardwood 
forests, then with beech, yellow birch, sugar maple, 
white pine, eastern hemlock, and balsam fir as its 



Plate 9. — Red Spruce 

1. Foliage and cones XM* 2. Male flower XI. 3. Female 
flower XI. 4. Seed XI. 5. Portion of naked twig showing 
sterigma XI. 
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principal associates; in the South restricted to high 
mountain slopes and ridges of the Appalachian region. 

Distribution. — The Northeast, and the Appalachian 
Mountains to northern Georgia; occasionally on bluffs 
overlooking the ocean in the North, to 6,000' of eleva- 
tion in the South. > i ^ 

Importance. — Red spruce is one of the mokt impor- 
tant of eastern conifers. Vast quantities of the 
wood are consumed annually in the production of 
both mechanical and chemical pulps. During the 
First World War the wood was found to be suitable 
for aircraft construction, although the Sitka spruce 
of the Pacific Northwest eventually replaced it. 
Much of the annual cut is manufactured into planing- 
mill products, boxcar siding, floors and roofing, 
lard and butter tubs, pails, and construction lumber. 
Because of its strength and lightness, it is suitable for 
ladder stock, canoe ribbing, paddles, and small boats. 
The highly resonant quality of the wood is responsible 
for its wide use as sounding-boards in pianos and in 
other stringed instruments. 

Spruce beer was brewed from the tips of leafy 
shoots during the colonial period, and great claims 
were made for its beneficial effects. The resinous 
exudation of the bark has been collected and sold to 
tourist trade as '^spruce gum.'^ The seeds form a 
considerable portion of the diet of red squirrels and 
chipmunks. 

Black Spruce 

Picea mariana (Mill.) B.S.P. 

Black spruce is a small tree of widespread trans- 
continental distribution through Canada. Its pres- 
ence in the mountains of Virginia has been established 
beyond all doubt, but reports of its occurrence in the 
North Carolina highlands' have never been sub- 
stantiated. This species differs from the red spruce 
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in several respects. Its leaves are shorter, blue-green, 
and commonly covered with a waxy bloom; the cones 
are only about 1" in length, egg-shaped, and, after 
the seeds have been released, often persistent on the 
branches for 20 to 30 years. 

THE HEIMLOCKS 
Tsuga Carr. 

The hemlocks constitute a group of about 13 species 
of graceful, pyramidal-shaped trees confined to the 
forests of North America and Asia. Most of them 
are used ornamentally throughout the cooler regions 
of the Northern Hemisphere. An astringent derived 
from the bark of several species is suitable for tanning 
leather and at one time w^as the principal source of 
commercial tannin extract. The wood is used for 
general construction and pulp. 

Four hemlocks are indigenous to the United States, 
and 2 are native to the southeastern United States. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN HEMLOCKS 

1. Leaves, 2-ranked; cones, about long; terminal 

leader, usually drooping Eastern hemlock (p. 75) 

1. Leaves, spreading from the twig in all directions; cones, 

about long; terminal leader, usually erect 

Carolina hemlock (p, 78) 

Eastern Hemlock 

Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. 

Habit. — ^A tree, 60' to 80' in height and 2' to 3' in 
diameter; in the open, producing a handsome, broadly 
conical crown, which nearly obscures a rapidly taper- 
ing bole; in the forest, developing a large, irregular 
crown with massive branches. This tree does not 
prune itself readily; the bole under the living crown 
is usually characterized by numerous dead snags and 



Plate 10. — Easteen Hemlock 
1. Eoliage and cones XM- 2. Female flowers XI. 3. Male 
flowers XI. 4. Leaf X2. 5. Seed X4. 
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limbs. Of particular note is the terminal shoot, 
which assumes a gracefully weeping habit. 

Leaves. — ^Linear, i/'s" to long, 2-ranked, yellow- 

green above, with 2 silvery-white bands below, 
rounded or slightly notched at the apex, dropping 
off in their 3d season. 

Flowers. — The male, stalked, borne in the leaf axils 
of year-old foliage, light yellow; the female, solitary, 
terminating the growth of the season, light green. 

Cones. — to long, oblong-ovoid, light brown, 
dull; scales, nearly circular, smooth along their mar- 
gins; seeds, loiig, with 2 or 3 resin cysts, their 

wings, terminal, broad, pale brown. 

Twigs. — Those of the current season, slender, 
yellowish brown, pubescent; at length, reddish brown 
to purplish and smooth; buds, ovoid, minute, covered 
with several hairy scales. 

Bark. — Scaly or flaky on young stems; on old trees, 
deeply furrowed and when blazed exhibiting alter- 
nating layers of purplish and reddish-brown tissues. 

Habitat. — To be encountered on a variety of soil 
types, but attaining its best development in cool 
moist situations; in the South, most abundant along 
mountain slopes and streams, sometimes in limited 
pure stands, but more commonly with hickories, 
yellowpoplar, basswoods, and numerous oaks. 

Distribution. — Southern Canada, the Northeast, 
the Lake states, and the Appalachian region to 
northern Georgia; seldom below 800' of elevation in 
the South. 

Importance. — Eastern hemlock bark for many 
years was the principal source of tannin extract. 
In the early days it was common practice to strip the 
standing tree of its bark, but no attempt was made to 
harvest the timber. As a result of this wasteful 
procedure, vast "silver forests" composed of dead, 
naked, weatherworn hemlocks could be seen in many 
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sections of the East. The wood of eastern hemlock 
is perishable, brash, and of inferior quality generally 
but is used for pulp., boxboards, crating, and con- 
struction. There are no less than 15 horticultural 
varieties of this species, among them dwarfed and 
prostrate forms. In some localities the hemlock is 
used as a hedge because it reacts well to shearing. 

Carolina Hemlock 

Tsuga caroUniana Engelm. 

The Carolina hemlock is a beautiful tree of the 
Appalachian Mountains, where it may be observed 
on cliffs, rocky slopes, and ridges, usually above 3,000' 
in elevation. It occurs sporadically from south- 
western Virginia to northern Georgia and may be 
distinguished from the eastern hemlock, with which 
it is often associated, by its linear, lustrous, green 
needles, which extend from all sides of the twigs, and 
its light-brown, oblong cones, often 1" to 13 ^^" in 
length. This tree contributes little or nothing to the 
nation's timber supply, but its pyramidal crown of 
spreading or pendulous branches is a prized orna- 
mental plant in many localities far removed from its 
natural range. It propagates readily and is hardy 
at least as far north as central New York. 

THE BALSAM FIRS 
Abies L. 

The balsam firs comprise a group of about 40 species, 
all trees, widely scattered through the forests of North 
and Central America, Africa, Europe, and Asia. 
Included in the genus are several important timber 
and pulpwood species, although none of them pro- 
duces wood comparable in quality with that of the 
spruces. Canada balsam, an oleoresin derived from 
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the pitch blisters on the bark of certain species, is 
used as a cementing matrix for lenses of microscopes 
and other optical apparatus. 

When grown in the open, many of the firs develop 
dense, broad, conical crowns that extend to the 
ground. The pleasing symmetry of such trees, 
together with their silvery-blue or green foliage and 
their ease of propagation, is largely responsible for 
their widespread use as ornamentals. 

Ten balsam firs are included in the coniferous flora 
of the United States, and two of them are natives of 
the southern Appalachian region. These are readily 
distinguishable from other conifers of the South on 
two counts. First, the leaves are sessile and upon 
falling leave circular scars on the twigs. Second, 
the cones, which are borne in an erect position, dis- 
integrate at maturity and leave their naked, central, 
spikelike axes attached to the branchlets. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN BALSAM FIRS 

1. Cones, about 2H" long; the bracts, extending beyond 

the margin of the seed scales, reflexed 

Fraser balsam fir (p. 79) 

1. Cones, about 3)-^" long; the bracts, much shorter than 
the seed scales Balsam fir (p. 81) 

Fraser Balsam Fir 

A hies fraseri, Poir. 

Habit. — small, handsome tree, 30' to 40' in 
height and 12" to 20" in diameter; in the forest, 
producing a symmetrical but noticeably tapered bole, 
narrow, pyramidal crown of horizontally disposed 
branches, and a shallow, spreading root system. 

Leaves. — ^Linear, to 1" long, flat, dark green, 

lustrous, grooved above, silvery white below, blunt 
or slightly notched at the apex, sessile and twisted at 
the base; those on sterile branchlets, mostly 2-ranked ; 



^ Plate 11. — Fraser Balsam Fir. 

1. Foliage and cone XM- 2. Partially disintegrated cone XM* 
3. Male flowers XI. 4. Female flower XI. 5. Cone scale and 
bract XI. 6. Seed XI. 7. Buds Xl 
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crowded toward the upper side on cone-bearing 
branchlets. 

Flowers. — The male, pendent, yellow or yellowish 
red; the female, erect, with elongated, yellow-green 
bracts terminating in a long, slender tip. 

Cones. — 2" to 2}'^" long, erect, oblong-ovoid, dark 
purple; the scales, much wider than long, partly 
covered by their exserted, reflexed bracts; seeds, 
about long, with broad, terminal, purplish wings. 

Twigs. — Stout, hairy for 2 or 3 seasons, at first 
yellow-brown but darkening with age; buds, blunt, 
resinous, covered with several orange-brown, over- 
lapping scales. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, gray, and with numerous 
resin blisters on young stems; on the largest trees, 
divided into gray-brown, scaly plates. 

Habitat. — Moist, cool mountain slopes between 
elevations of 4,000' and 6,700'. Commonly in associa- 
tion with red spruce, yellow birch, and sugar maple. 

Distribution. — The mountainous regions of southern 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Importance. — Fraser balsam fir plays an important 
part in the protection of high southern watersheds. 
Attempts to use the tree as an ornamental at low 
elevations have not been successful. The wood is 
used locally for construction and for pulp. 

Balsam Fir 

Abies balsamea (L.) Mill. 

Balsam fir, an important tree of widespread dis- 
tribution through Canada and the northeastern 
United ^States, is of rare occurrence in the South, 
being found only on the highest mountains of Virginia 
and West Virginia. Balsam fir is readily separated 
from Fraser balsam fir on the basis of cone char- 
acteristics previously indicated (see key, page 79). 
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THE BALDCYPRESS FAMILY 

Taxodiaceae 

Students of fossil plants assert that at one time the 
Baldpypress Family was very abundant and formed 
vast forests throughout the world, particularly in the 
Northern Hemisphere. The modern family, however, 
numbers but 14 species included in 8 genera. These 
are found distributed in the timbered regions of 
Tasmania; Formosa, Japan, China, and North 
America. Two genera, each with two species, are 
included in the arborescent flora of the United States. 
One of these. Sequoia, embraces the world-famous 
redwoods and big trees of California. The other, 
Taxodium, includes the equally famous ''trees with 
knees,'' the baldcypresses of southern river bottoms 
and coastal swamps. 

THE BALDCYPRESSES 
Taxodium Rich. 

The baldcypresses were once widely distributed 
through the prehistoric forests of North America and 
Europe, but most of them have long since become 
extinct. The modern genus includes but three 
species. One of them {T. mucronatum Ten.) is a 
native of Mexico, while the two remaining forms 
are found along the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains 
of the southeastern United States. This genus, 
unlike other coniferous groups of the South, is char- 
acterized by deciduous foliage. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN BALDCYPRESSES 

1. Leaves, linear, spreading, 2-ranked 

Common baldcypress (p. 83) 

1. Leaves, nearly scalelike, appressed against the twig, in 
several ranks Pond baldcypress (p. 85) 
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Common Baldcypress 

Taxodium distichuin (L.) Rich. 

Habit. — ^An unusually interesting tree, 100' to 150' 
in height and 3' to 6' or more in diameter; in youth, 
developing a heavily buttressed, excessively tapered, 
and commonly fluterf bole and an open, narrowly 
pyramidal crown; old trees are characterized by a 
more nearly cylindrical bole and irregular, often 
ragged, flat-topped crown, which is often festooned 
with Spanish moss. Of particular note is the dis- 
tinctive and unique root system. This consists of 
numerous sinkers, which afford good anchorage, 
but which are supported by a wide-spreading, lateral 
system of shallow roots. From these there arise the 
peculiar conelike structures known as knees. 

Leaves. — Deciduous, with their supporting twigs 
(a feature rare among conifers) linear, to 
long, 2-ranked, yellow-green. 

Flowers.— The male, in long, pendulous clusters, 
purplish brown, each with 6 to 8 stamens ; the female, 
solitary or in clusters of 2 or 3 near the ends of the 
branchlets of the previous season, consisting of several 
overlapping bracts, each fused at the base with a 
fleshy scale bearing 2 ovules. 

Cones. — to 1" in diameter, nearly globular, 
usually disintegrating at maturity; the scales, club- 
shaped, leathery, yellowish brown; seeds, irregularly 
3-angled, 3-winged. 

Twigs. — Terminal twigs, persistent, light green 
through the growing season but becoming reddish 
brown during the winter; lateral twigs, usually decidu- 
ous with the foliage at the end of the Ist season; buds, 
nearly globular, covered with several overlapping, 
pointed scales. 

Bark. — Fibrous, scaly, or commonly peeling off in 



1. Foliage 
flowers X2. 
6. Seed XM' 


Plate 12, — Common Baldcypbess 
XM- 2. Cluster of male flowers XM- Male 
4. Female flower Xl- 5. Cluster of cones XM- 
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long, thin, narrow strips, reddish brown, but often 
weathering to an ashy gray. 

Habitat. — Typically, a tree of permanent swamps, 
where it occurs in extensive pure stands or occasionally 
with water tupelo. On somewhat higher ground it 
mingles with bottom-land hardwoods such as American 
elm, red maple, green ash, sweetgum, and certain of 
the oaks. Best growth is made on deep, moist, sandy 
loams, but it is rarely found on such sites because of 
its inability to compete with the hardwoods. 

Distribution. — ^Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains, 
lower Mississippi River Valley and bottom lands of 
adjacent drainage areas. 

Importance. — The wood of common baldcypress is 
very durable and is employed principally for con- 
struction of docks, bridges, silos, tanks, caskets, and 
general millwork. It is commonly used in greenhouse 
construction and for seed flats. Small amounts are 
also consumed in the manufacture of shingles, cooper- 
age, poles, piling, and crossties. A resin obtained 
from the cones is used locally as an analgesic for 
lesions of the skin. The knees are occasionally 
fashioned into wooden novelties and offered to the 
tourist trade. This tree also enjoys a limited orna- 
mental use. 

Pond Baldcypress 

Taxodium ascendens Bong. 

By some authorities, pond baldcypress is considered 
to be only a variety of the common baldcypress. 
It attains neither the grandeur nor the widespread 
occurrence of common baldcypress. It is readily 
distinguished by its nearly scalelike leaves, which are 
appressed along the twig in several ranks. Pond 
baldcypress, as its nam:e suggests, is found commonly 
in shallow ponds, chiefly in the pine barrens, from the 
Dismal Swamp of Virginia, to Florida and Alabama. 
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THE CEDAR FAMILY 

Cupressaceae 

The Cedar Family comprises a group of 15 genera 
and about 130 species of .trees and shrubs widely dis- 
tributed both north and south of the equator. It 
includes several important timber trees and many 
forms of particular interest to horticulturalists. 
The North American flora (exclusive of Mexico) 
includes 5 genera and 26 species. Five species, 
distributed among 3 genera^ are components of 
southern woodlands. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


GeniLS 

Leaves 

Cones 

Branchlets 

Thuja 

scalelike, oppo- 
site in pairs, 
lateral pairs 
keeled, facial 
pairs flattened, 
glandular on 
the back 

ovoid-ob- 
long, with 8 
to 10 thin, 
leathery 
scales; seeds, 
winged 

flattened 

Chamaecy Paris 

similar to the 
above but 
smaller 

globular, 
with 4 to 8 
leathery to 
semifleshy 
scales; seeds, 
winged 

flattened 

Juniper us 

of 2 sorts, the 
scalelike oppo- 
site in pairs, 
the awl-shaped 
in whorls of 3 
or opposite 

globular, 
berrylike, 
with 3 to 8 
fleshy scales; 
seeds, wing- 
less 

4-angled 
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THE ARBOHVITAES 
Thuja L. 

These are a small genus embracing five species of 
trees and shrubs, each with many horticultural 
varieties. Two species are indigenous to the United 
States. Western redcedar (T, pUcata D. Don), 
a forest giant of the Pacific Northwest and northern 
Rocky Mountain region, is the principal timber tree 
used in shingle manufacture, both in the United 
States and in Canada. The remaining species, the 
eastern arborvitae, has its southern limit in the 
Appalachian region of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Eastern Arborvitae Northern Whitecedar 

Thuja occidentalis L. 

Habit. — tree, seldom more than 40' to 50' in 
height or 2' to 3' in diameter; in youth, developing a 
long, narrow, pyramidal crown, wldch becomes 
irregularly oblong with age. The branches, unlike 
those of most evergreens, often simulate a shepherd's 
crook and curve gracefully upward at their tips. The 
bole is usually buttressed at the base, noticeably 
tapered, and commonly fluted. Anchorage is afforded 
by a shallow, wide-spreading system of fibrous roots. 

Leaves. — Scalehke, opposite in pairs, to 
long, dull green, glandular on the back; the foliage 
sprays, flattened, often fanlike. 

Flowers. — Monoecious, minute, terminal, solitary; 
the male, with 4 to 6 yellowish-pink stamens; the 
female, pink, with 4 fertile scales, each bearing 2 
ovules. 

Cones. — 3'^" to 3^" long, oblong, erect, light brown, 
dull, composed of 8 to 12 scales, 4 of which are fertile; 
scales, oval to broadly elliptical, the apex rounded or 



1. Foliage 
flower X4. 


Plate 13. — Eastern Arborvitab 
aixd' Cones XH- 2. Male flower X4. 
4. Cones XI. 5. Seed X4, 


I. Female 
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tipped with a small spine; seeds, about long, 
with a pair of lateral, straw-colored wings, which are 
about as wide as the seed. 

Twigs. — ^At first yellowish green and flattened, 
with age becoming reddish brown and terete; buds, 
minute, hidden by the leaves. 

Bark. — Thin, fibrous, often peeling off in long, 
narrow strips, reddish to grayish brown, on the larger 
trees forming a network of anastomosing ridges 
separated by shallow fissures. 

Habitat. — Most abundant and reaching maximum 
size on limestone soils, ridges, and outcrops; found 
in either pure or mixed stands, in the second instance 
with yellow birch, black ash, white pine, hemlock, 
and sugar maple; in the North, also inhabiting swamps 
and even sphagnum bogs. 

Distribution. — Southern Canada, Lake states, the 
Northeast, and the Appalachian Mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee; disjuncts from the main 
range, in Ohio and southeastern Missouri. 

Importance. — This is a comparatively rare tree 
in southern forests. Michaux (51) recorded in his 
North American Silva that the crushed foliage 
blended with hog lard was used as a salve for easing 
the pains of rheumatism. A decoction also prepared 
from the leaves was thought to be useful in the treat- 
ment of scurvy; in appreciation of its remarkable 
restorative powers, members of the Jacques Cartier 
Canadian expedition carried it back to France. In 
this manner eastern arborvitae was the first Ameri- 
can tree to be introduced into Europe and even today 
is an important ornamental of that continent. 

The wood of this cedar is soft, very durable, and 
aromatic. At present it is used largely for poles, 
posts and piling, woodenware, small-boat construction, 
and cooperage. No less than 50 horticultural varieties 
are now in general use for decorative purposes. 
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THE FALSECYPRESSES 
Chamaecyparis Spach. 

The falsecypresses comprise a group of six species, 
three of which are indigenous to North American 
forests. The whitecedar falsecypress however, is the 
only southern representative of the group. 

Whitecedar Falsecypress Atlantic Whitecedar 

Chamaecyparis thyoides (L.) B.S.P. 

Habit — ^A tree, seldom over 60' to 80' in height 
and 10" to 15" in diameter; featured by a cyhndrical 
bole, which, in dense stands, is often clear of branches 
for three-fourths its length. The crown is usually 
small and narrowly conical with slender limbs and 
graceful, pendulous branchlets; the root system is 
shallow and spreading. 

Leaves, — Scalelike, Ke'' to blue-green, 

glandular on the baclc, turning brown in their 2d year 
but persisting for many seasons; the foliage sprays, 
flattened and fanlike. 

Flowers, — Monoecious, minute, terminal, solitary; 
the male, with 10 to 12 dark-brown or nearly black 
stamens; the female, pink, globular, with 6 thickened, 
fleshy scales, each bearing 2 to 4 ovules. 

Cones. — ^About in diameter, globular, rather 

fleshy, bluish or purplish at maturity, covered with 
a waxy bloom; the scales, thickened, each terminat- 
ing in a reflexed boss or stubby protuberance; seeds, 
usually only 1 or 2 on each scale, about 3^" long, 
laterally winged. 

Twigs. — At first light green tinged with red, ulti- 
mately becoming reddish brown to dark brown and 
terete; buds, minute, hidden by the leaves. 

Bark. — Thin, ashy gray to reddish brown, divided 
by narrow fissures into flat, anastomosing ridges. 



Pi-ATB 14. — Whitecedar Falsecypbess 
1. Foliage and cones 2. Foliage detail X2. 3. Male 

flower X3. 4, Female flower X3. 6. Cone X2. 6. Seed X2. 
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Habitat. — ^Largely restricted to wet sites sucii as 
fresh-water swamps, bogs, stream banks, and bottom 
lands; forming extensive pure stands or in admixture 
with common baldcypress, whitebay, slash pine, spruce 
pine, black tupelo, perseas, and red maple. 

Distribution. — ^Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains 
from southern Maine to eastern Louisiana. 

Importance, — Whitecedar falsecypress has been an 
important timber tree since the early development of 
our cities along the Atlantic seaboard. ^'Juniper 
shingles^’ were to be found in the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore markets as early as 1800. Large quantities 
of the wood were also used for charcoal and gun- 
powder manufacture. Michaux notes (1819) that 
persons owning tracts of swampland covered with this 
species possess valuable timber holdings and should 
manage them judiciously. The wood is suitable for 
many purposes including cooperage, piling, marine 
and boat construction, shingles, crossties, poles, and 
posts. Large trees that have been wind-thrown and 
subsequently immersed for many years in . swamp 
or bog waters are not infrequently mined,'' and the 
timber, which is still perfectly sound, sawed into boards. 

THE REDCEDARS or JUNIPERS 
Juniperus L. 

The redcedars comprise a group of about 50 small 
trees and shrubs scattered through North America, 
Asia and many of its neighboring islands, northern 
Africa, Abyssinia, the Canary Islands, the Azores, and 
the West Indies. J. communis L., the pasture juniper, 
is a small circumpolar shrub with many varieties, one 
of which (var. montana Ait.) is found in our southern 
mountains. 

The leaf and wood oils of this group are of consider- 
able economic importance and are employed in the 
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manufacture of scented soaps, perfumes, sweeping 
compounds', and a variety of medicinal preparations. 
The frankincense of Biblical times was obtained from 
/. fhoenica L. Some of the heaviest of the wood oils 
have been used in refining the ores of precious metals. 

The redcedars are also an important horticultural 
group and include a number of beautiful ornamental 
plants, several with variegated foliage. Of the 13 
junipers native to the United States, 2 attain tree size 
in southern forests. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN REDCEDARS 

1. Cones, about in diameter, with 1 to 4 seeds; 

branches, horizontal or ascending 

Eastern redcedar (p. 93) 

1. Cones, about in diameter, with 1 to 2 seeds; 
branches, pendulous Southern redcedar (p. 95) 

Eastern Redcedar 

Juniperus virginiana L. 

Habit. — A small tree, 40' to 50' in height and 1' to 2' 
in diameter. The crown is dense and narrowly 
pyramidal or in some forms columnar and in the open 
extends nearly to the ground. The bole is noticeably 
tapered, often deeply fluted at the base, and terminates 
below in a deep root system. 

Leaves. — Of two sorts: (1) on old trees, scalelike, 
about ^ong, dark green, in 4 ranks, usually 

appressed, (2) on young stems or vigorous shoots, 
often awl-shaped, opposite in pairs or ternate, light 
green, sharp-pointed, the upper surface commonly 
silvery white, both types usually turning brown in 
their 2d winter but persistent for several years. 

Flowers. — With a single sex on each tree (dioecious) ; 
the male, with 10 or 12 golden-brown stamens; the 
female, globular, composed of several fleshy, purplish 
scales, each bearing 1 or 2 basal ovules. 



Plate 15. — Eastern Redcbdar 
1. Foliage and cones 2, Awl-shaped foliage XI. 3. 

Soalelike foliage XI. 4. Male flowers XI. 5. Female flowers XI. 
6. Seed X5. 
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Cones. — ) 4 !' “to in diameter, globular, berry- 
like, dark blue at maturity, but commonly covered by 
a light-bluish-gray, waxy bloom; the scales, with a 
sweetish, resinous flesh; seeds, about long, ovoid, 
sharp-pointed, wingless. 

Twigs. — Terete or angled, reddish brown once the 
persistent dead foliage has fallen away; buds, minute, 
hidden by the leaves. 

Bark. — Thin, fibrous, light reddish brown, sepa- 
rating into long, narrow, fringed scales or strips. 

Habitat. — Found on a variety of soils but making its 
best growth on light loams of limestone origin; occur- 
ring more abundantly, however, on dry, shallow, 
rocky soils ; forming nearly pure, open, parklike stands 
or in admixture with hardwoods. 

Distribution. — Eastern United States and southern 
Ontario. 

Importance. — This is an important tree in spite of 
its small stature and knotty timber. The heartwood, 
because of the moth-repellent properties of certain 
infiltrated oils, is used for closet linings, wardrobes, 
and chests. Planing-mill shavings find a ready 
market for kennel bedding, and even the sawdust is 
processed to remove the oils, which have a number of 
industrial and pharmaceutical uses. At one time this 
species was the principal pencil wood; hence the name 
'pencil cedar, which still persists in some localities. 
Today, however, less than 10 per cent of the total out- 
put is utilized in this manner. Quantities of the wood 
are also consumed in paneling, millwork, woodenware, 
poles, posts, and novelties. Many varieties of eastern 
redcedar are employed in landscaping. 

Southern Redcedar 

J uniperus silicicola (Small) Bailey 

This form is very similar to eastern redcedar but is 
characterized by somewhat more slender, pendulous 
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branches and smaller cones. Unlike the eastern 
redcedar, which is usually found on dry soils, this 
species normally occurs in swamps or on moist sites. 
It is restricted to the coastahplain region of southern 
Georgia and Florida, and reappears in eastern Texas. 

THE YEW FAMILY 

Taxaceae 

This is a small family and includes but 3 genera (1 
a monotype) and 11 species. Two genera, each with a 
single species, are found in the South. 



Synopsis 

of Southern Genera 

Genm 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Torreya 

linear, with 2 

male flowers, 

a single seed 


silvery-white 
bands below 

solitary , 

with a fleshy 
seed coat; mati 
ring in 2 sea- 
sons 

Taxm 

linear, pale 

male flowers, 

a single seed 


yellow-green 

in globular, 

partly enve- 


below 

headlike 

clusters 

loped in a 
fleshy, scarlet 
cup; maturing 
in 1 season 


THE TORREYAS 

Torreya Am. 



This small genus includes five trees and shrubs of 
sporadic occurrence in North America, China, and 
Japan. Two species are found in the United States, 
one {T. calif ornica Torr.) on the western slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, the other in southwestern Georgia and 
western Florida. 
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Florida Torreya Stinkingcedar 

Torreya taxifolia Arn. 

Habit. — small tree, sometimes 30' to 40' in height 
and 1' to 2' in diameter; characterized by a short bole 
and an open, pyramidal crown composed of whorls of 
spreading branches, slightly pendulous at their tips. 

Leaves. — ^Linear, about 13^" long, rounded on the 
back, 2-ranked, sometimes remotely falcate, fetid, 
dark green, lustrous above, silvery white below, with 
a stout, sharp point at the apex, short-stalked at the 
base, persisting for several years. 

Flowers. — With a single sex on each tree (dioecious) ; 
the male, solitary, globular, with 16 to 20 yellow 
stamens; the female, solitary, consisting of a single, 
purple ovule, subtended by several pointed scales. 

Fruit. — 1" to IK" long, ovoid, consisting of a 
single, reddish-brown seed covered by a layer of thin, 
leathery, purplish flesh; ripening at the end of 2 
seasons. 

Twigs. — Bright green or yellow-green, hairy, becom- 
ing reddish brown and smooth with age; buds, brown, 
angular, about 34^'^ long, with several overlapping 
scales^ 

Bark. — Irregularly fissured and scaly, dark brown, 
often tinged with orange. 

Habitat. — ^A rare tree of local occurrence; found on 
bluffs and slopes covered by rich, moist soils of lime- 
stone origin; usually occurring as an occasional tree 
in association with Florida yew and many hardwoods, 
including swamp white oak, southern magnolia, holly, 
buckeyes, palmetto, beech, yellowpoplar, and redgum. 

Distribution. — ^Largely restricted to the banks of 
the Apalachicola River and its tributaries in western 
Florida; also reported from Decatur County in south- 
western Georgia. 



Plate 16. — Florida Torre y a 

1. Foliage and fruit XM* 2, Female flower X4. 3. Male 

flower X4. 
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Importance. — Of no commercial value; occasionally 
used as an ornamental, particularly in Tallahassee, 
Fla., and the vicinity; used locally for fence posts 
owing to the durable nature of the wood when in 
contact with soil. 


Florida Yew 

Taxus floridana Nutt. 

Habit. — A. small, bushy tree or a large shrub, rarely 
more than 20' to 25' in height or 8" to 12" in diameter, 
with a short bole that soon becomes lost in a crown of 
spreading branches. The root system is moderately 
deep and widespread. 

Leaves. — ^Linear, about long, flat, 2“ranked, 
scythe-shaped, dark green above, pale yellow-greein 
below, pointed at the apex, persistent for several year^. 

Flowers. — With a single sex on each tree; the maid, 
in globose, headlike clusters, each with 4 to 8 yellow 
stamens subtended by several ovate scales; the female, 
solitary, Composed of a single yellow ovule, subtended 
by several bracts. ’ 

Fruit. — ^About 3^" long, ovoid, consisting of a single 
tawny or yellowish-brown, wrinkled seed, partlpr 
enclosed in a sweet, fleshy, scarlet cup; ripening at the 
end of 1 season. 

Twigs. — ^Light green to brownish green, turning 
reddish brown in their 2d season ; buds, with numerous 
loosely overlapping scales. 

Bark.— Smooth on young stems, on older trees 
separated into thin, flat, irregularly shaped, purplish- 
brown scales. 

Habitat. — Bluffs, coves, and ravines along water- 
courses. 

Distribution. — Western Florida along the Apala- 
chicola River from Bristol to Aspalaga. 

Importance, — Of no commercial or medicinal value, 



Plate 17. — Florida Yew 

1. Foliage X)-^. 2, Female flower X4. 3. Male flower X4. 

4. Fruit XM« 
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THE WILLOW FAMILY 

Salicaceae 

The Willow Family consists of 4 genera and about 
200 species of trees and shrubs, the majority scattered 
through the cooler regions of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. Included in the family are the willows, cotton- 
woods or poplars, and aspens. Those attaining the 
stature of trees produce timber of secondary impor- 
tance, while others, either because of the weeping or 
columnar habit or because of their handsome foliage, 
are extensively employed for ornamental purposes. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genm 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Buds 

Salix 

usually many 

nectareous 

covered by a 


times longer 


single caplike 


than broad 


scale 

Populm 

about as broad 
as long 

not nectareous 

covered by 
several over- 



lapping scales 


THE WILLOWS 
Salix L, 

The willows comprise a group of about 170 species 
of trees and shrubs, largely restricted to the North 
Temperate Hemisphere. A few forms, however, 
may be found in the tropics, while others occur at the 
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northern limits of tree growth. As a group the willows 
require relatively large amounts of water and thus are 
commonly found along banks of streams and in 
swamps. Their matted roots form a natural barrier 
to erosion, and the ease with which many willows may 
be propagated from cuttings further adds to their value 
in flood control and revetment work. 

Willow baseball bats were once very popular. The 
branches from several species are used in basketry, 
and the bark is a source of tannic acid and salicin. 
Weeping varieties are commonly planted as orna- 
mentals, and certain shrubby forms serve as a source 
of food for both cattle and large game animals when a 
more suitable browse is not available. 

There are more than 65 species of willow native to 
North America, one-third of which are arborescent. 
Four willows attain tree size in the South, but only the 
black willow reaches commercial proportions and 
abundance. Several others, exotics originally used 
for ornamental purposes, have long since escaped 
cultivation. Among these mention should be made 
of the graceful weeping willow (S. habylonica L.), the 
white willow {S. a ha L.), and the golden willow [/S. 
alha var. vitellina (L.) K. Koch.]. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT WILLOWS 

1. Twigs of the current season, readily separated from the 


parent branch (brittle-jointed) 2 

1. Twigs of the current season, not easily separated from 
the parent branch (not brittle-jointed) 3 


2. Leaves, lanceolate, green above and below; stamens, 

3 to 5; capsule, about long 

Black willow (p, 103) 
2, Leaves, linear-lanceolate, pale whitish below; sta- 
mens, 3 to 9 (mostly 5 to 7); capsule, about M" 
long Harbison willow (p. 105) 
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3. Leaves, narrow, more than 4 times longer than broad, 
with long-tapered apices and pale lower surfaces; 
stamens, 3 to 7 (mostly 5 or 6); capsule, about H" 

long Coastalplain willow (p. 106) 

3. Leaves, broad, less than 4 times longer than broad, with 
short, acute apices and silvery-white lower surfaces; 

stamens, 2; capsule, about long 

Pussy willow (p. 106) 

Black Willow 

Salix nigra Marsh. 

Habit. — small tree, 30' to 40' in height and 12" 
to 14" in diameter, with stout, clustered stems forming 
a broad, irregular, open crown; the root system, 
shallow and spreading. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 3" to 6" 
long, 34^' to wide, lanceolate, often scythe- 
shaped; apex, long-tapered; base, rounded; margin, 
finely glandular-serrate; glabrous above and below; 
petiole, short; stipules, foliaceous. 

Flowers. — Dioecious, each sex borne in terminal 
catkins on leafy, pubescent branches; staminate 
flowers, with 3 to 5 stamens, their filaments hairy; 
pistillate flowers, with an ovoid ovary, short style, and 
2 stigmas. 

Fruit. — ^A conic, glabrous, reddish-brown, 2-valved 
capsule, about 34" long. 

Twigs. — Reddish brown, at first pubescent, but 
soon becoming glabrous, brittle at the joints; terminal 
buds, absent; lateral .buds, appressed, 34" long, 
covered by a single, caplike scale; leaf scars, V-shaped, 
with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, slitlike, incon- 
spicuous; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark brown to black, deeply divided; form- 
ing shaggy scales on old trunks. 

Habitat. — Moist, alluvial banks of streams and 
lakes; also in wet bottoms and permanent swamps. 



Plate 18. — Black Willow 

1. Foliage XH* 2. Female catkin XK* 3. Male catkin XH- 
4. Female flower X4. 5. Male flower X4, 6. Fruit X4. 7. Leaf 

scar XlH. 
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Distribution. — Southern New Brunswick west to 
Lake Superior and northern Minnesota; southward 
along the coast to South Carolina and Georgia in the 
East, and through Arkansas and Louisiana to eastern 
Texas in the West. 

Importance. — This is the most important American 
willow. Its wood, while not strong or even durable, is 
suitable for many purposes as it is subject to little or 
no twisting and checking wrhile drying. Among the 
more common uses, mention should be made of toys, 
artificial limbs, charcoal, cheap furniture, crating 
boards, and excelsior. 

Remarks. — In the Deep South, particularly in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and eastern Texas, the species 
is largely replaced in the forest by its variety S> nigra 
var. altissima Sarg., a much larger tree, sometimes 
100' to 120' tall. The variety is readily distinguished 
by its hairy twigs and hairy leaves with longer petioles 
and more acutely wedge-slxaped bases. 

Harbison Willow 

Salix harbisoni Schneid. 

The Harbison willow is a shrub or small tree, some- 
times 30' tall, with lance-shaj3ed, finely glandular- 
toothed leaves, 2" to 5" in length. It occurs along 
stream banks and in moist situations on the Atlantic 
coastal plain from the Dismal Swamp in southeastern 
Virginia to northern Florida. It also extends west 
through Florida to the Apalachicola River Valley. 
While some authorities regard this form as merely 
a hybrid between the black and coastalplain willows, 
most southern taxonomists agree that it is worthy of a 
species designation. It differs principally from black 
willow in that its leaves are pale white below and from 
the coastalplain willow by its smooth, brittle-jointed 
twigs. This willow is of little or no commercial value. 
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Coastalplain Willow 

Salix longipes Shuttl. 

This is also a shrub or small tree of the Atlantic 
coastal plain but occurs over a much wider area than 
the Harbison Willow. Its lanceolate, often scythe- 
shaped leaves, with finely glandular-toothed margins, 
often exceed 5" in length, while its twigs are usually 
hairy but not brittle at the joints. It is found from 
along the North Carolina coast to the lower Florida 
peninsula and reappears in Cuba. 

A weU-known variety, Ward willow (var.^ wardi 
Schneid.), with large, obtuse stipules, smooth twigs, and 
leaves with acute apices, extends westward from the 
banks of the Potomac River to the west-central states. 

Pussy Willow 

Salix discolor Muhl. 

The pussy willow is exceedingly rare in the South 
and occurs only as a shrub, although it attains tree 
size farther to the north. It has been found along 
streams in the mountains of Virginia and North 
Carohna and may be distinguished by its more or less 
oblong leaves, 1^" to 4" long, with a bluish-silvery- 
white bloom on the lower surface. The so-called 

pussy willow that is frequently encountered in the 
spring at low elevations is the prairie willow (S. humilis 
Marsh.), a small shrub of both dry and moist situa- 
tions occurring from Virginia to Florida. 

THE ASPENS AND POPLARS 
Populus L. 

This group comprises about 35 species of which 15 
are natives of North America. Several forms, includ- 
ing the Chinese poplar and the European silver and 
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Lombardy poplars, are widely used ornamentals for 
both city planting and along open highways. The 
wood of several species is suitable for pulp and other 
products such as excelsior, musical instruments, ply- 
wood, cooperage, and crating. 

The genus is represented in the South by two 
poplars and a single aspen. While both of these 
groups include closely related species and are placed 
by botanists in the same genus, poplars may be dis- 
tinguished from aspens by their highly resinousj 
aromatic winter buds and staminate flowers with 1^ 
to 60 stamens. In contrast, the winter buds of the 
aspens are only slightly resinous, and the stanoinatei 
flowers exhibit only 6 to 12 stamens. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN POPLARS AND ASPENS 

1. Leaves, essentially circular in outline; buds, pnly 
slightly resinous, dull, gray, hairy, particularly on the 
margin of the scales; male flowers, with 6 to 12 stamens 

Bigtooth aspen (p. 112) 

1. Leaves, ovate to triangular in outline; buds, resinous, 
aromatic, lustrous, reddish brown; male flowers, with 
12 to 60 stamens 2 

:2. Leaves, 3" to 5" long, triangular; petioles, flattened. 

Eastern poplar ;(p. 107) 

2. Leaves, 4" to 7" long, oval; petioles, rounded in 
cross section Swamp poplar (p. 110) 

* Eastern Poplar Eastern Cottonwood 

Populus deltoides Marsh. 

Habit. — medium-sized to large tree, 50' to 100' 
in height and 3' to 4' in diameter, with an irregulaT; 
open, spreading crown; in open situations, the trunk 
usually divides near the ground into several massive 
limbs to form a broad, rounded head, 80' to 100' in 
diameter. 



Platb 19. — ^Eastben Foplae 
1. Foliage and fruit XH- 2. Male catkin XM* 
flower X6. 4. Female flower XS- 6. Open capsule 
6. Seed XlM* scar XI. 


1. Male 

xiH- 
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Leaves* — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, triangular, 
3^^ to W' long, 3^' to 5'^ broad; apex, acute; base, 
heart-shaped; margin, coarsely crenate-serrate; light 
green above, paler and glabrous below; petioles, 
smooth, flattened, glandular; stipules, linear, 1" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex borne on separate 
trees, appearing before the leaves in 3^' to 5" catkins; 
staminate flowers, with 40 to 60 stamens; anthers, red; 
pistillate flowers, with a subglobose ovary bearing 3 
or 4 sessile, divergent, greatly enlarged stigmas. 

Fruit. — green, conical capsule, about in 
length; borne on few-fruited, pendent stalks, 8'^ to 
12" in length. 

Twigs. — Yellowish brown, stout, with prominent 
lenticels; terminal buds, ovoid, acute, brown, resin- 
ous, about long, with 6 or 7 scales; lateral buds, 
smaller, more or less divergent; leaf scars, lunate to 
triangular, with 3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous, 
star-shaped in cross section. 

Bark. — ^At first yellowish green, smooth, and thin, 
becoming thick, gray, and deeply furrowed between 
broad, flattened ridges on the largest trunks. 

Habitat. — On moist alluvial soils along streams, 
near lakes, and on rich, moist bottom lands. 

Distribution. — From southern Quebec and Ontario, 
west to Montana; south to Texas in the West; in the 
East, through western Massachusetts, south to Florida. 

Importance. — The rootwood was once employed by 
Indians for making fire by friction, and the logs were 
used by early settlers for building stockades. Through- 
out the plains states the tree has been found to make a 
suitable windbreak, in spite of the rather brittle 
nature of its branches. For many years this species 
was a favored street and shade tree, but the rapidity 
with which its roots entered and clogged storm and 
even sanitary sewers ultimately resulted in legislation 
against its use in many localities. 
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Swamp Poplar Black Cottonwood 

Populus heterophylla L. 

Habit . — A moderately large tree, often 70' to 90' in 
height and 2' to 3' in diameter, its branches forming 
a narrow, open, round-topped, or irregular crown. 

- Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, ovate, 4" to 
8" long, 3" to 5" wide; apex, gradually narrowed, 
pointed, or rounded; base, rounded, or heart-shaped; 
margin, irregularly serrate, the teeth glandular; dark 
green above, pale and smooth below; midrib, yellow; 
petiole, oval to circular in cross section, about 3" 
long; stipules, 1" long, lanceolate. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, borne on separate trees, 
appearing before the leaves in 1" to 3" catkins; 
staminate flowers, with 12 to 20 stamens; anthers, 
large, dark red; pistillate flowers, consisting of an 
ovoid ovary and short style with 2 or 3 divergent, 
greatly enlarged stigmas. 

Fruit — ^An ovoid, acute, brown, 2- or 3-valved 
capsule, borne on an elongated pedicel, about 3^" 
long; seeds, minute, obovoid, dark red or brown, 
bearing tufts of white hairs. 

Twigs. — Slender or stout, brownish gray, with prom- 
inent lenticels; terminal buds, broadly ovoid, bright 
reddish brown, slightly resinous, about long; 
lateral buds, smaller; the flower buds plump and blunt; 
leaf scars, broadly triangular, with 3 bundle scars; pith, 
orange, star-shaped in cross section, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Reddish brown, divided by deep fissures 
into narrow, flattened, superficially scaly ridges. 

Habitat. — ^Lowland forests of the southern coastal 
plains, a common constituent of swamps; usually 
mixed with other species. 

Distribution.~From southern Connecticut to north-* 
ern Florida and through the Gulf states to western 



Plate 20. — Swamp Poplar 

1. Poliage and fruit XM- 2. Male catkin 3. Male 

flower X2. 4. Female flower X2. 5. Female catkin XH* 

6. Leaf scar XI. 


Ill 
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Louisiana, north, in the Mississippi drainage basin to 
southern Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. 

Importance. — Occasionally used for cheap lumber. 

Bigtooth Aspen 

Populus grandidentata Michx. 

This is a small northern tree of rare occurrence south 
of the North Carolina-Virginia border. It may be 
distinguished by its circular, coarsely and irregularly 
toothed leaves with flattened petioles, essentially 
nonresinous buds, and smooth, thin, olive-green to gray- 
green bark. This tree is commonly found on burned- 
over areas and on dry, sandy or stony sites. Its inner 
bark is a source of food for both beaver and snowshoe 
rabbit, and the foliage is browsed upon by deer and 
other similar large game animals. The early Ameri- 
can pioneer found that decoctions made from the inner 
bark could be used as a substitute for quinine. 

THE SWEETGALE FAMILY 

Myricaceae 

The Sweetgale Family includes 2 genera, 1 a mono- 
type, and about 40 species of. deciduous and evergreen 
shrubs and small trees with aromatic foliage and wax- 
coated fruits. 

‘ THE WAXMYRTLES 
Myrica L. i"; 

This group of plants is widely scattered over the 
temperate regions of the world. Bayberry (M. 
caroUnensis Mill.) is a small evergreen shrub of wide 
distribution through the eastern and southern states. 
The waxy coating of its fruits is refined and used for 
making candles and scented soaps. The southern 
waxmyrtle is the only American species of the genus 
attaining tree size. 
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Southern Waxmyrtle 

Myrica cerifera L. 

Habit — shrub, or in some localities a tree, 20' to 
40' in height, with a trunk 8'" to 10" in diameter, the 
slender, divergent branches forming a narrow, round- 
topped head. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, aromatic 
when bruised or crushed, oblanceolate, 2" to 4" long, 
3^" wide; apex, acute or rarely rounded; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, coarsely serrate-toothed; yellow- 
green, covered with minute, dark glands above, with 
bright-orange glands below; petioles, short, stout. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex borne on separate 
plants in axillary, oblong catkins with acute scales, 
K" to M" long; stamens, few, yellow; ovary, tapered, 
surmounted by 2 slender, divergent stigmas. 

^ Fruit. — ^A globose drupe, 3^^" in diameter; covered 
with a bluish wax; borne in short spikes that are often 
persistent until spring; seeds, small, pale. 

Twigs.' — Slender, with small, pale lenticels; at first 
tomentose and glandular, becoming dark brown and 
glabrous during their 2d season; terminal buds, want- 
ing; lateral buds, oblong and acute, 3-^" long, with 
several overlapping scales; leaf scars, more or less 3- 
angled, with 3 bundle scars; pith, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, and gray-green with gray 
patches. 

Habitat. — In sandy soils near the seacoast. 

Distribution. — From New Jersey south along the 
coast into southern Florida, and through the Gulf 
states to Texas. 

Importance. — The waxy coating of the fruits of this 
species is occasionally used in making candles. These 
bum with a bluish flame and when extinguished leave 
a lasting, fragrant aroma. 




Plate 21. — Southern Waxmyrtlb 
1. FoUage and fruit XK- 2. Male catkins XK- 3. Male 
flower X3. 4. Female catkins Xj^. 5. Female flower X3. 
6. Leaf scar XlJi- 
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THE CORKWOOD FAMILY 

Leitneriaceae 

This family embraces but a single species, the 
Florida corkwood, a tree of the Deep South. The tree 
produces a wood of extremely low density but, because 
of its limited distribution, has little or no industrial 
use. 


Florida Corkwood 

Leitneria Jloridana Chapm. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — Shrubby or treelike, occasionally becoming 
18' to 20' in height and 4" to 5" in diameter above a 
swollen base; the bole tapers rapidly and soon becomes 
lost in an open, spreading crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, lanceolate, 
4" to 6" long, IH" to 3" wide; apex, acute; base, 
wedge-shaped; margin, entire and undulate; bright 
green and glabrous above, pale and pubescent below; 
petioles, 1" to 2" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex borne on separate 
trees in short, stubby catkins; staminate catkins, about 
1" long, terminally clustered, the flowers with 3 to 12 
stamens, each with yellow, 2-celled anthers; pistillate 
catkins, about long, scattered, the flowers with 
rudimentary sepals surrounding a short-stalked pistil 
with a pubescent, 1-celled ovary and flattened style. 

Fruit. — ^An oblong, compressed, rugose, chestnut- 
brown, dry drupe, about %" long and broad; seed, 
flattened, with rounded ends, lighter colored than the 
fruit husk. 

Twigs. — ^Light reddish brown to purplish, hairy, 
ultimately becoming darker and glabrous; terminal 
buds, conic, long, with triangular, imbricate, 



Plate 22. — Flor^a Corkwood 
1. Foliage and fruit 2. Female catkins Xl» 

catkins Xl. 4. Female flower X5. 5. Male flower XS- 

scar XlM. 


5. Male 

6. Leaf 
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tomentose scales; lateral buds, of two sorts: (1) flower 
buds, clustered liear the ends of twigs, cylindrical, 
about 3^" long, covered by several large, overlapping 
scales; (2) leaf buds, ovoid, with 3 exposed scales, 
about twice as broad as high; leaf scars, half elliptical, 
with 3 bundle scars; pith, white, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, brownish gray, forming narrow, 
rounded ridges separated by shallow fissures. 

Habitat. — In swamps, on swamp borders, and on 
muddy, saline shores. 

Distribution. — In Georgia, western Florida, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. 

Importance. — The wood is of no commercial impor- 
tance, but has sometimes been used locally as a cork 
substitute, particularly in the construction of floats 
for fishing nets. 

THE WALNUT FAMILY 

Juglandaceae 

This group, which includes about 40 species of trees 
widely scattered through the forests of the Northern 
Hemisphere, is well represented in the southern forests 
by the walnuts, hickories, and pecans. 



Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Oenus 

Juglans 

Flowers 
staminate cat- 
kins, un- 
branched 

Fruit 

a corrugated 
nut, enclosed in 
a thick, inde- 
hiscent husk 

Pith 

chambered 

Carya 

staminate cat- 
kins, 3- 
branched 

a smooth or 
few-ribbed nut, 
enclosed in a 
dehiscent husk 

homogeneous 
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THE WALNUTS ^ 

Juglans L. 

Of .the 15 known species of walnut, 5 are indigenous 
to the United States, and 2 of these flourish in the 
South. Not only is the group productive of many fine 
cabinet timbers, but the nut meats of several species 
are very toothsome and used extensively in candies, 
pastries, and ice cream. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN WALNUTS 

1. Leaflets, broadest at the base; fruit, spherical, solitary 

or paired; pith, yellowish gray or cream-colored 

Black walnut (p. 118) 

1. Leaflets, mostly broadest near the middle; fruit, oblong, 
in clusters; pith, dark brown to deep purplish brown. 

Butternut (p. 121) 

Black Walnut 

Juglans nigra L. 

Habit. — large tree, 70' to 100' in height, with a 
trunk 2' to 4' in diameter; in dense stands, commonly 
producing a long, clear bole that supports a small, 
narrow, open crown; in the open, developing a short 
trunk and massive, spreading crown; root system, 
deep and widespread. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 1' to 2' long, with 15 to 23 nearly sessile leaflets; 
leaflets, ovate-lanceolate, 3" to 4" long, about 1" 
wide; with acute apices, unequally rounded bases, 
and finely toothed margins; glabrous above, pubescent 
below; rachis, hairy. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves in 
separate inflorescences on the same tree; the male, in 
stout catkins 3" to 5" long, each flower with a 6-lobed 
calyx and 20 to 30 nearly sessile stamens protected by 
a rusty-brown bract; the female, in 2- to 5-flowered 



1. Leaf XM 
4. Fruit XH- 


Plate 23. — Black Walnut 
2. Male catkins XM- 3. Female flower X3. 
5. Nut with husk removed XM* 6. Twig XM. 
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spikes, eack flower about long, with 2 yellow- 
green, divergent, feathery stigmas and a short style 
surmounting a subglobular ovary. 

Fruit —An ovoid to nearly globular, corrugated nut, 
IJ^" to 2 } 4 '' in diameter; enclosed in a thick, succu- 
lent, yellowish-green husk; seed, oily, sweet, and edible. 

Twigs. — Stout, brown to orange-brown, with many 
raised, orange lenticels; terminal buds, ovoid, with 
few pubescent scales; lateral buds, smaller, woolly, 
gray; leaf scars, large, shield-shaped, with 3 U-shaped 
bundle scars; pith, yellowish gray, chambered. 

Bark.— Gray-brown to nearly black, sometimes 
with a purplish or reddish-brown tinge, soon becoming 
fissured; on the largest trees, deeply furrowed between 
sharp or broadly rounded ridges; considerable varia- 
tion exists between trees of the North and those of the 
South. 

Habitat — On deep, moist, fertile soils of bottom 
lands and gentle slopes, where it occurs as an occa- 
sional tree in association \vith other hardwoods. 

Distribution. — From Massachusetts through south- 
ern Ontario, to central Nebraska; thence south to 
Texas in the West and Georgia in the East. 

Importance. — Black walnut has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most valuable of North American 
trees, and it is indeed unfortunate that ruthless cutting 
has caused its almost complete extinction in certain 
localities. American colonists used the wood for fence 
rails and fuel, and its early recognition as a cabinet 
wood of the first order is attested to by the beautiful 
Creations of the master craftsmen of the Queen Anne, 
William and Mary, and Colonial periods. During the 
Civil War the wood was employed in the manufacture 
of gunstocks and later in the First and Second World 
Wars for both gunstocks and airplane propellers. Even 
in these modern times black walnut is the most popular 
wood for fabrication of solid and veneered furniture. 
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Butternut White Walnut 

J uglans cinerea L. 

Habit. — tree, 40' to 60' in height and 1' to 2' 
in diameter (occasionally larger); the bole usually 
divides 20' to 30' above the. ground into several stout, 
ascending limbs, which further divide into secondary 
branches forming a broad, nearly symmetrical, round- 
topped crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 15" to 30" long, with 11 to 17 nearly sessile 
leaflets; leaflets, oblong-lanceolate, 3" to 4" long, 
1" to 2" wide, tapering at the apex, more or less une- 
qually rounded at the base, toothed along the margin; 
wrinkled above, pale, hairy below; rachis, covered 
with sticky, glandular hairs. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 
clusters on the same tree, appearing with the leaves; 
staminate flowers, in 3" to 5" catkins, each with a 6- 
lobed calyx, a rusty-brown bract, and 8 to 12 nearly 
sessile, brownish stamens; pistillate flowers, in 6- to 
8-flowered spikes, bright red, 3^" long, with bright-red, 
plumose stigmas. 

Fruit. — ^An ovoid-oblong, corrugated, 4-ribbed nut, 
"to 2J^" long, enclosed in a thin, leathery, inde- 
hiscent husk with 2 to 4 obscure ridges and covered 
with a coat of sticky, matted hairs; seed, irregularly 
shaped, sweet, oily, edible. 

Twigs. — Stout, at first pubescent, green, ultimately 
reddish brown and covered with light-yellow lenticels, 
terminal buds, long, blunt, hairy; lateral buds, 
about 34^^ ovoid, hairy; leaf scars, raised, 

3-lobed, with a woolly cushion or ridge on the upper 
margin; bundle scars, large, black, arranged in 3 U- 
shaped clusters; pith, chambered, brownish black to 
deep purplish brown. 



Plate 24. — Butternut 

1. Foliage XM- 2. Fruit XK- 3. Nut with husk removed 
4. Twig X3'^. 5. Leaf scar XI. 
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Bark. — ^At first smooth and light gray, finally gray- 
brown and broken into broad, flat ridges by deep 
furrows. 

Habitat. — Fertile soil near water or in areas with 
abundant rainfall, often found along roads and streams 
and in fields adjacent to woodlands. 

Distribution. — New" Brunswick through southern 
Quebec and Ontario, to eastern South Dakota; south 
to eastern Arkansas in the West and to northern 
Georgia in the East; not on the Atlantic coastal plain 
south of Delaware. 

Importance. — Commonly used for interior trim and 
furniture. Butternut dye is made from the fruit 
husks, sugar may be obtained from the sap, and 
medicinal compounds have been extracted from the 
inner bark of the roots. 

THE HICKORIES AND PECANS 
Carya Nutt. 

This is truly an American group of trees, only 3 of 
the 23 known species occurring outside the United 
States. Of these, 1 is a tree of Mexico ; the other 2 are 
natives of the Orient. While the pecan hickories and 
true hickories are incorporated into one botanical 
group, they exhibit certain specific differences that 
serve readily to distinguish between them; these are 
indicated below. 



True Hickories 

Pecan Hickories 

Leaves 

mostly with 5 to 7 

mostly with 7 to 17 


leaflets 

leaflets 

Fruit 

unwinged, creased or 

broadly winged at the 

husks 

ribbed at the sutures 

sutures, at least above 
the middle 

Winter 

with 6 or more overlap- 

with 4-to 6-valvate 

buds 

ping scales 

scales 
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Hickory wood is strong and tough and is used for 
tool handles, agricultural implements, ski, and wagon- 
wheel spokes, hubs, and rims. Prior to the substitu- 
tion of steel, it was also employed in the manufacture 
of automobile-wheel spokes and golf-club shafts. 
Throughout the South, hickory is the favorite wood 
in the smokehouse; it is claimed by many that meat 
cured with hickory-wood smoke possesses a superior 
flavor and is of better fuality than that similarly 
processed with other fuels. 

Pecan timber in contrast is softer and more highly 
figured and is used for flooring and furniture. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN HICKORIES AND PECANS 


1. Bud scales, overlapping; fruit husks, depressed, 

smooth, or ridged along the sutures 2 

1. Bud scales, valvate; fruit husks, broadly winged along 
the sutures, at least above the middle 13 

2. Fruit husks, commonly to 1" in thickness; 
bark, separating into long, shaggy plates, free at 

the ends 3 

2. Fruit husks, Ji" or less in thickness; bark, smooth 
or variously furrowed and ridged, occasionally 
scaly at the surface but not broken into long, 
shaggy plates 5 


3. Leaves, mostly 7- to 9-foliate; twigs, tinged with 

orange; shell of nut, very thick 

Shellbark hickory (p. 126) 

3. Leaves, 5- to 7-foliate; twigs, reddish brown; shell of 
nut, thin 4 

4. Leaves, 8'' to 14'' long; fruit, IJf" to 2>^" long; 
husk, about thick; nut, oblong to pbovoid; 

buds, ovoid Shagbark hickory (p. 128) 

4. Leaves, 4" to 8" long; fruit, M", to IJ^" long; 
husk, about thick; nut, ovoid; buds, cylin- 
drical Southern shagbark hickory (p. 131) 
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5. Twigs, stout; leaves, with a strong, spicy odor, 

woolly below; rachis, woolly 

Mockemut hickory (p. 131) 
5. Twigs, slender; leaves, fragrant or odorless, smooth, 
somewhat hairy, or dotted with minute scales below; 


rachis, smooth or hairy 6 

6. Leaves, 7- to 9-foliate 7 

6. Leaves, 5- to 7-foliate 8 


7. Leaflets, with minute, silvery-white scales below; 

nut, compressed Sand hickory (p. 133) 

7. Leaflets, smooth or sparsely hairy below; nut, full 
round Ashe hickory (p. 134) 


8. Fruit, 134'' to IH" in diameter 9 

8. Fruit, about in diameter 10 


9, Twigs, smooth; fruit husks, about thick; leaves, 

mostly 7-foliate Swamp hickory (p. 134) 

9. Twigs, hairy; fruit husks, about 34 o" thick; leaves, 

5.- and 7-foliate Black hickory (p. 135) 

10. Fruit, pear-shaped; the husk, indehiscent or 

splitting tardily to about the middle 

Pignut hickory (p. 135) 

10. Fruit, obovoid to elliptical; the husk, splitting 
freely to the base or tardily dehiscent 11 

11. Rachis and lower leaflet surfaces, hairy; fruit husk, 

tardily dehiscent Valley hickory (p. 138) 

11. Rachis and lower leaflet surfaces, smooth or nearly so; 
fruit husk, splitting freely at maturity 12 

12. Leaflet margins, finely, often obscurely toothed; 

fruit, ellipsoidal Red hickory (p. 138) 

12. Leaflet margins, coarsely toothed; fruit, obovoid. 

* Scrub liickory (p. 141) 


13. Leaves, with 7 to 9 leaflets 14 

13. Leaves, with 7 to 17 leaflets 15 
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14. Fruit husks, 4-winged above the middle; nut, thin- 

shelled, brittle Bittemut hickory (p. 141) 

14. Fruit husks, 4-winged from base to apex; nut, 
thick-walled, bony Nutmeg hickory (p. 144) 

15, Leaves, 7- to 17-foIiate; nut, full round; seeds, sweet. . 

Pecan (p. 144) 

15. Leaves, 7- to 13-foliate; nut, compressed; seeds, 
bitter 16 

16. Leaflets, glandular above, woolly below 

Bitter pecan (p. 147) 

16. Leaflets, smooth above, hairy below 

Water hickory (p. 147) 

Shellbark Hickory Bigleaf Shagbark Hickory 

Carya laciniosa Schneid. 

Habit. — A large tree, 90' to 120' tall, with a trunk 
2' to 3' thick; the crown, composed of short, stout 
limbs of nearly equal length, forming a characteristic 
oblong head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
12" to 24" long, with 7 or rarely 5 to 9 obovate, sessile 
leaflets; leaflets, 5" to 9" long, 3" to 5" wide, the 
terminal usually the widest; with acute to long- 
tapered tips, wedge-shaped or unequally rounded bases, 
and finely serrate margins; dark green and lustrous 
above, pale yellow-green and covered with velvetlike 
hairs below; rachis, stout, grooved, hairy or smooth. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 
clusters on the same tree; the staminate, in 3-branched 
catkins, 5" to 8" long, each flower with hairy, yellow 
stamens; the pistillate, in 2- to 5-fiowered spikes. 

Fruit. — ^A large, 4- to 6-ribbed, light-reddish- or 
yellowish-brown, globular to ellipsoidal nut, 1" to 2" 
in length; incased in a chestnut-brown to orange- 
brown, unwinged, dehiscent husk, 34" to 34" thick- 
ness; seed, sweet. 



Plate 25. — Shbllbark Hickory 
1. Leaf XH* 2. Male flower X2. 3. Female flower 

4. Fruit with part of husk removed XM* 5. Leaf scar XI- 


X3. 
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Twigs. — Stout, dark brown, hairy, marked with 
pale, elongated lenticels; terminal buds, about 
long, egg-shaped, blunt, with 3 or 4 dark-browm, 
loosely fitting, overlapping, hairy scales; lateral buds, 
smaller, leaning away from the twig; leaf scars, tri- 
angular to half-round, with many scattered bundle 
scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Smooth on young stems; blue-gray to slate- 
gray, dividing into long, firm, thin, curved plates, 
which give the bole a shaggy aspect. 

Habitat. — Most abundant throughout the southern 
area on deep, rich, moist, alluvial soils in association 
with other bottom-land hardwoods; toward the north- 
ern limit of its range, a tree of upland slopes and flats. 

Distribution. — Southern Maine west to southeastern 
Minnesota and eastern Nebraska; south to Delaware, 
thence south over the Piedmont plateau to north- 
western Florida; in the West, south to northeastern 
Texas and northern Louisiana. 

Importance. — One of the more important species of 
hickory and used for handle stock, basketry, and 
agricultural implements of all sorts. The wood makes 
an excellent fuel, and the nuts are edible and occa- 
sionally found in markets locally. 

Shagbark Hickory 

Carya ovata K. Koch. 

Habit. — moderately large tree, 60' to 80' in height 
and 1' to 2' in diameter (max. 120' by 4') ; in the forest, 
developing a long, clear bole with a small, open crown; 
in open situations, distinguished by the long, oblong 
crown so characteristic of many hickories. The root 
system includes a long taproot, which renders the tree 
unusually windfirm. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
8" to 14" long, with 5 (rarely 7) obovate, sessile or 



Plate 26, — Shagbark Hickory 
1. Foliage XK* 2. Fruit XI. 3. Nut with husk removed XI. 
4. Twig X^. 5. Leaf scar Xl3^. 
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nearly sessile leaflets; leaflets, 5" to 7" long, 2" to 3'' 
wide, the terminal slightly larger than the laterals; 
with long-tapered apices, wedge-shaped bases, and 
finely serrate margins; dark yellow-green and smooth 
above, lighter and hairy below; rachis stout, grooved, 
smooth or hairy. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 
clusters on the same tree; the staminate, borne in hairy 
catkins of 4" to 5" in length; individual flowers, with 
4 hairy stamens; pistillate flowers, in 2- to 5-flowered, 
rusty-red, woolly spikes. 

Fruit. — 4-ribbed, thin-shelled, oblong, light- 
brownish-white nut, about 1" long; incased in a nearly 
black, dehiscent husk, about thick, depressed at 
the apex and depressed or rounded at the base; seed, 
sweet, light brown. 

Twigs. — Stout, orange-brown, with large, orange 
lenticels; terminal buds, about 1" long, egg-shaped, 
blunt, clothed with 6 to 8 dark-brown, loosely ap- 
pressed, overlapping scales; lateral buds, similar but 
smaller, usually leaning away from the twigs; leaf scars, 
heart-shaped, with many scattered bundle scars; 
pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Bluish gray to slate-gray in color, smooth 
on young stems, but on larger trunks separating into 
long, flattened, shaggy plates. 

Habitat. — Best development of this tree occurs on 
moist, alluvial, river-valley soils. It is not restricted 
to such sites, however, and may be found on neigh- 
boring slopes and ridges. In bottom lands, it often 
forms nearly pure, open, parklike groves; in mixed 
stands, its common associates are pin, swamp white, 
and overcup oaks, red and silver maples, and American 
elm. 

Distribution. — Central New York through southern 
Michigan to southern Nebraska; south to northern 
Alabama, northern Louisiana, and eastern Oklahoma. 
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Importance. — The wood is used for the same pur- 
poses as that of other hickories. The nuts have a 
limited commercial value. 

Southern Shagbark Hickory 

Carya carolinae-septentnonalis Engelm. & Graebn. 

This is a large tree of limited distribution occurring 
sparsely through northeastern Mississippi, eastern 
Tennessee, and the Piedmont plateau and neighboring 
foothills of the Appalachian highlands from North 
Carolina to Georgia. The tree resembles the better 
known shagbark hickory with which it is occasionally 
associated on moist sites. The southern shagbark 
hickory, however, is characterized by smaller, less 
hairy leaves ; smaller fruits with thinner husks and less 
pronounced longitudinal ridges along the nuts; and 
slender twigs with cylindrical buds clothed in a number 
of shiny-black scales, a feature of real diagnostic value. 
When cut, the logs are mixed with those of other 
hickories and thus lose their identity in the trade. 

Mockemut Hickory 

Carya tomentosa Nutt. 

Habit. — A moderately large tree, 50' to 70' in height 
and 1' to 2' in diameter; unlike most other hickories, 
with a broad, rounded crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
with 7 to 9 sessile or nearly sessile, glandular-resin- 
ous, fragrant leaflets, 8" to 12" long; leaflets, 5" to 8" 
long, 3" to 5" wide, the terminal and upper pair the 
largest; with acute to long-tapered apices, unequally 
rounded or broadly wedge-shaped bases, and finely to 
coarsely serrate margins; dark yellow-green above, 
covered with pale-yellow-green to orange-brown hairs 
below; rachis stout, grooved, covered with glandular 
hairs, fragrant when bruised. 



Plate 27. — Mockernut Hickory. 
1. Leaf Xj^. 2. Fruit 3. Twig xH- 
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Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 
clusters on the same tree; the staminate, borne in 3- 
branched aments, 4" to 5" long; each flower, with 4 
bright-red, hairy stamens; the pistillate, borne in 
2- to 5-flowered spikes; each flower, with dark-red 
stigmas. 

Fruit. — 4-ribbed, thick-walled, obovoid to ellip- 
soidal nut, 1" to IM" long; enclosed in a deeply 4- 
channeled, reddish-brown husk, 3^^'' to }4!' thick; 
seed, sweet. 

Twigs. — Stout, reddish brown to grayish brown, 
those of the current season hairy, dotted with pale, 
slithke lenticels; terminal buds, about 3^" to 
long, nearly globular, the outer scales soon dropping off 
and exposing the silky, buff-colored scales below ; lateral 
buds, similar but smaller, commonly divergent, often 
superposed; leaf scars, 3-lobed to heart-shaped, with 
many bundle scars arranged in 3 groups or scattered; 
pith, homogeneous. . 

Bark. — Firm, sometimes almost horny, with blue- 
gray, rounded, interlacing ridges separated by shallow 
furrows. 

Habitat. — ^Abundant in mixed hardwood forests on 
dry upland slopes; found in association wdth other 
hickories, many oaks, sweetgum, yellowpoplar, and 
black locust. 

Distribution. — ^Eastern United States from southern 
Maine west through southern Michigan and northern 
Illinois to eastern Nebraska; south to northern Florida 
in the East and to eastern Texas in the West. 

Importance. — Similar to that of shagbark hickory. 

Sand Hickory 

Carya pallida Engelm. & Graebn. 

Sand hickory, characteristically a tree of dry, sandy 
soils, extends southward from Cape May, N.J., over 
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the upper coastal plain and Piedmont plateau to 
Florida, thence west through the Gulf states. It has 
been reported also from Tennessee. The leaves are 
usually 7“ (rarely 9-) foliate; the leaflets, supported on 
a hairy xachis, are resinous, fragrant, long-tapered, 
and furnished below with a myriad of minute, silvery 
scales. The fruit, 3^" to 1>^'^ long, is obovoid to 
nearly globular and often depressed at the summit; 
its husk is both hairy and profusely dotted with minute, 
yellow scales, and at maturity it opens tardily from the 
apex base to release the angular, laterally compressed, 
thin-shelled nut. 


Ashe Hickory 

Carya ashei Sudw. 

Ashe hickory was first recognized as a distinct 
species by the late W. W. Ashe, who discovered it in 
Walton, Santa Rosa, and Escambia Counties of 
western Florida about a decade ago. The tree closely 
resembles red hickory and is often mistaken for that 
species. It may be distinguished by its 7- to 9- 
foliate leaves, deeply divided, horn-shaped stigmas, 
and small fruit, circular in cross section. The wood is 
used locally for fuel but is otherwise of little or no 
commercial value. 


Swamp Hickory 

Carya leiodermis Sarg. 

Swamp hickory, a tree of the lower Mississippi basin 
and adjoining river valleys in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi, occurs on low, wet sites with other 
bottom-land hardwoods. This hickory is character- 
ized by 7- (rarely 5-) foliate leaves. The leaflets, usu- 
ally hairy below, are borne on slender, hairy rachises. 
The nearly globular to obovoid fruits, IJ^" to 1^^" 
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long, are occasionally depressed at the apex and consist 
of a thin-shelled, slightly compressed nut, incased in a 
relatively thick (34^0 husk, which, at maturity, splits 
along 4 lines of suture from base to apex. Unlike 
most other hickories, the bark of this tree is relatively 
smooth except on the very largest trees. 

Black Hickory 

Carya buckleyi Durand 

Black hickory is a small, unimportant tree of the 
dry, sandy, sterile soils of central Oklahoma and 
northern and eastern Texas, where it is encountered 
as an occasional tree in association with other hard- 
woods. Pertinent botanical features are: (1) leaves, 
5- to 7- (mostly 7-) foliate, 8" to 12" long; leaflets, 
with axillary pubescence;, below; (2) fruits, glo- 
bose, 134 ^' to 1%" in diameter; husk, thin, hairy, at 
maturity splitting freely from apex to base to release 
a slightly compressed nut, 4-angled above ihe middle; 
(3) buds, hairy, dotted with minute, chafllike, silvery 
scales; (4) deeply furrowed, black bark. 

A variety, Arkansas black hickory (var. arkanmna 
Sarg.), with obovoid to pear-shaped fruit, is wide-* 
spread on dry, sandy soils, rocky ridges, and heavy 
clays from southwestern Indiana to eastern Oklahoma 
and south through western Louisiana and eastern 
Texas. 


Pignut Hickory 

Carya glabra Sweet 

Habit".^ — ^A tree of modest proportions, seldom more 
than 60' to 80' in height or 1' to 2' in diameter; like 
most other hickories, featuring a long, clear, sym- 
metrical bole, which rises from a deep anchorage and 
passes through a narrow, oblong crown. 



Plate 28. — Pignut Hickoby 

1. Leaf XM- 2. Female flower X4. 3. Male flower X4. 

4. Fruit XM* 5. Nut with husk removed XM- 6- Twig XM- 
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Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
8" to 12" long vdth 5 (rarely 7) sessile, lance-shaped 
leaflets; leaflets, 4" to 6" long, 2" to 3" broad, the 
terminal leaflet the largest, usually ovate, stalked, and 
about as broad as long; with acute to long-tapered 
apices, rounded bases, and finely serrate margins; 
yellow-green and smooth above, paler and smooth 
below or occasionally hairy along the midrib; rachis, 
slender, smooth, and free of hair. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 
clusters on the same tree; the staminate, in 3-branched 
catkins of 2" to 23 ^" in length, the individual flowers 
with 4 yellow stamens; the pistillate, in few-flowered, 
woolly spikes. 

Fruit. — Pear-shaped, about long; nut, thick- 

walled, unridged, compressed, incased in a thin husk, 
which even at maturity is incompletely dehiscent along 
2 to 4 lines of suture; seed, small, usually sweet. 

Twigs. — Stout, reddish brown, smooth, dotted with 
pale lenticels; terminal buds, broadly ovoid to nearly 
globular, almost 3^" long, covered by a few loosely 
fitting, reddish-brown scales, which usually slough 
off during the winter months, exposing the tawny 
inner scales; lateral buds, smaller, at nearly right 
angles to the twig; leaf scars, heart-shaped to nearly 
triangular, with many bundle scars clustered into 3 
nearly equidistant groups; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Deeply furrowed between narrow, inter- 
lacing ridges, which are often scaly at the surface. 

Habitat. — Most abundant on upland slopes and 
ridges in association with oaks and other hickories; 
in the South, occasionally on low ground with other 
bottom-land hardwoods. 

Distribution. — Southwestern Vermont west through 
New York to southern Michigan; south through cen- 
tral Illinois to Louisiana; in the East, south along 
the coast to Virginia, thence along the Piedmont 
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plateau and mountains to Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 

Import^ce. — Similar to that of other hickories. 

Remarks. — ^Several distinct varieties of this species 
are recognized. A form (var. megocarpa Sarg.) vith 
large fruits, 1" to 2" in length, and larger leaflets vdth 
resinous scales occurs widespread through the coastal 
plains and the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. A form 
with flattened fruits (var. reniformis Ashe), occurs 
through the central Piedmont plateau. A third with 
sharply angled fruits (var. angulata Sarg.) has also 
been described. 

Valley Hickory 

Cary a villosa Ashe 

Valley hickory, a small tree of the lower Mississippi 
Valley and adjacent areas, is considered by several 
authorities to be only a variety of the black hickory, 
which it superficially resembles. This tree, however, 
is readily separated from the black hickory by its hairy 
leaf rachises and small fruits with more or less inde- 
hiscent husks. 

Red Hickory 

Carya ovalis Sarg. 

Habit. — A large tree, sometimes 80' to 100' in 
height, and 2' to 3' in diameter; the crown, cylindrical 
to pyramidal. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
6" to 10" long, with 7 (often 5) sessile, lance-shaped 
leaflets; leaflets, 6" to 7" long, 1" to 2" wide, the 
upper 5 of nearly equal length; with acuminate or 
rarely blunt-rounded apices, unequally rounded bases, 
and finely or obscurely toothed margins; dark yellow- 
green above, paler and with tufts of axillary hairs 
below; rachis, slender, smooth or nearly so. 

■ Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 



1. Foliage 
flower X5. 


Plate 29. — Red Hickory 
and fruit XM* 2. Female flower X5. 3. Male 

t. Twig XM- 
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clusters on the same tree; the staminate, borne in 3- 
branched, hairy catkins, 6'' to 7^' long; each dower, 
with 4 yellow, hairy stamens; the pistillate, borne in 
1- or 2-flowered spikes; each flower, with yellowish, 
hairy stigmas. 

Fruit — slightly compressed, thin-walled, oblong 
nut, about I" long, 4-angled above the middle; enclosed 
in an ellipsoidal husk, which at maturity splits into 
4 thin valves, slightly raised at the lines of suture; 
seed, sweet. 

Twigs.— Slender, reddish brown, slightly hairy or 
smooth, dotted with pale, slitlike lenticels; terminal 
buds, about long, ovoid, blunt, or sharp-pointed, 
the outer, lustrous, reddish-brown scales soon dropping 
off and exposing the pale, woolly scales below; lateral 
buds, similar to the terminal but smaller; leaf scars, 
heart-shaped to remotely 3-lobed, with several bundle 
scars arranged in 3 groups or scattered; pith, homo- 
geneous, star-shaped in cross section. 

Bark. — Intermediate in character between that of 
shagbark and pignut hickories. 

Habitat. — In mixed hardwood forests in association 
with other upland hickories, numerous oaks, and 
occasionally yellowpoplar; occurring on a variety of 
soils and sites but attaining maximum development 
on cool, moist slopes. 

Distribution. — Central New York west to central 
Iowa, south to northeastern Arkansas and northern 
Mississippi, in the East, south to northern Alabama 
and Georgia; not on the coastal plain. 

Importance, — Similar to that of other commercial 
hickories. 

Remarks. — The red hickory has numerous varieties 
several of which occur in the South. Pearnut red 
hickory [C, ovalis var. obovalis Sarg.) may be dis- 
tinguished by its pear-shaped fruits P' in length. 
This form is widely distributed through the Deep 
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South. Carolina red hickory ((7. ovalis var. hirsuta 
Sarg.) is characterized by short-stalked pear-shaped 
fruits and pubescent leaflets, leaf rachises, and winter 
buds. This form is restricted to the mountains of 
North Carohna. Northern red hickory (C. ovalis var. 
ohcordata Sarg.) is characterized by nearly globular 
fruits, the husks of which are obscurely winged along 
the sutures. This form also occurs widely through the 
South from North Carolina south through the Gulf 
states. 


Scrub Hickory 

Carya floridana Sarg. 

This tree frequents the dry, sandy hills and ridges 
of peninsular Florida. On the best sites the tree 
attains a height of 50' to 70', but on dry, sterile soils 
it acquires a shrubby habit. Scrub hickory is char- 
acterized by 5- (rarely 7-) foliate leaves; the leaflets 
are sessile and coarsely toothed along the margin. 
The fruits exhibit considerable variation in size and 
shape, ranging from to in length and from 
nearly globular to pear-shaped. The fruit husks are 
very thin, tardily and irregularly dehiscent, and 
profusely dotted with minute, golden scales. 

Bittemut Hickory 

Carya cordiformis K. Koch. 

Habit. — medium-sized, rapidly growing tree, 50' 
to 60' in height and 2' to 3' in diameter (max. 100' by 
4'), with stout, spreading limbs forming a gracefully 
full-rounded crown; bole, often buttressed at the base; 
root system, deep and widespread. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
6" to 10" long; with 7 to 11 sessile to nearly sessile, 
lance-shaped leaflets; leaflets, 3" to 6" long, about 1" 
wide, with long-tapered tips, rounded or wedge-shaped 



Plate 30. — Bittbbnut Hickoby 
1. Leaf XK- 2. Male flower X4. 3. Female flower X4. 

4. Fruit XM- 5, Nut with husk partially dehiscent X}4- 
6, Twig X%. . ' 
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bases, and finely to coarsely serrate margins; lustrous, 
bright green, and smooth above, pale green and either 
smooth or hairy below; rachis, slender, slightly grooved 
above, hairy. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 
clusters on the same tree; the staminate, in 3-branched, 
3" to 4'' catkins, each with 4 yellow stamens sub- 
tended by a 2- or 3-lobed calyx; the pistillate, mostly 
sohtary or paired, sessile, yellowish, woolly. 

Fruit. — nearly globelike nut, enclosed in a yel- 
lowish, thin-skinned husk, 4-ribbed above the middle, 
solitary or paired, thin-shelled, about 1" in length; 
seed, bitter, deeply grooved. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, gray-brown to greenish 
brown, hairy through the early summer, dotted with 
numerous pale, oblong lenticels; terminal buds, 
present, about long, 4-angled, the sulphur-yellow 
scales valvate and covered with minute, chafflike 
scales; lateral buds, smaller, short-stalked, often 
leaning away from the twig; leaf scars, 3-lobed to 
heart-shaped, with numerous bundle scars scat- 
tered or arranged in 3 groups; pith, brownish white, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^Light brown to slate-gray, smooth for many 
years even on moderately large trunks; on the largest 
boles, with shallow furrows between flattened, inter- 
lacing ridges; occasionally scaly at the surface. 

Habitat. — Most frequently encountered along 
streams and in wet bottom lands, where it occurs in 
small numbers in association with other moisture- 
loving broadleaved trees; occasionally found on slopes 
remote from streams but usually of small stature on 
such sites. 

Distribution. — tree of widespread occurrence 
ranging from southeastern Maine to central Minnesota, 
south to Florida in the East and through Kansas and 
Nebraska to eastern Texas in the West. 
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Importaiice. — The wood is inferior to that of many 
of the hickories but is frequently used for the same 
purposes; it is a good fuel wood. 

Nutmeg Hickory 

Carya myristicaeformis Nutt. 

Nutmeg hickory, so-called because of the resem- 
blance of its small, bony, thick-walled nut to that of 
the real nutmeg, is a large tree of sporadic occurrence 
and distribution. Only in Dallas County, Alabama, 
and in southern Arkansas does it occur commonly in 
the forest. Elsewhere, it is usually encountered as 
an occasional tree along streams, in swamps, or in 
river bottoms. This species has been reported from 
eastern South Carolina, central Alabama, northern 
Mississippi, central Arkansas, western Louisiana, 
southeastern Oklahoma, and eastern Texas. It has 
also been recorded from the mountains of north- 
eastern Mexico. Nutmeg hickory is characterized by 
7- to 9“foliate leaves, usually silky white below; ellip- 
soidal fruits about 1" in length, distinguished by very 
thin husks (^2^0?, which at maturity split nearly 
to the base to release the small, bony nuts; and twigs 
covered with minute, golden-brown scales. 

Pecan 

Carya pecan Englm. & Graebn. 

Habit. — ^A large tree, often 100' to 140' in height 
and 3' to 4' in diameter (rarely 180' by 6') ; the long, 
clear bole of the forest tree rises above a buttressed 
base and passes through a narrow, inverted, pyramidal 
crown; in the open the crown is broad, more or less 
rounded, and often covers the greater part of the 
trunk. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
10" to 20" long, with 9 to 17 sessile or nearly sessile. 



1 . Leaf and 
3. Twig. X%. 


Plate 31. — Pecan 

fruits X/'^. 2. Nut with husk removed 

4. Fruit of the Nutmeg Hickory 
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lance-shaped, scythelike leaflets; leaflets, 4" to 8" 
long, 1'' to 2" wide, with sharp, pointed tips, unequally 
rounded or wedge-shaped bases, and serrate or doubly 
serrate margins; dark yellowish green and smooth 
above, paler and at first hairy below; rachis, slender, 
smooth or at times hairy. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in separate 
clusters on the same tree; staminate flowers, in 3- 
branched, 3'' to 5" aments, each with 5 or 6 yellow 
stamens subtended by a 2- or 3-lobed calyx; pistillate 
flowers, borne in few- to several-flowered spikes, 
yellow, hairy, and slightly 4-angled. 

Fruit. — ^An ellipsoidal nut, enclosed in a thin- 
skinned husk, 4-winged from base to apex, borne in 
clusters of 3 to 12; hut, reddish brown, thin-shelled, 
1 } 4 " to long, smooth or slightly 4-ridged; seed, 
sweet, deeply 2-grooved. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, reddish brown, more or 
less hairy, with conspicuous, orange-brovm lenticels; 
terminal buds, present, about long, acute, yel- 
lowish brown, the scales valvate; lateral buds, similar 
but smaller, often more or less stalked, usually leaning 
away from the twig; leaf scars, obovate, the many 
bundle scars scattered or arranged in various clusters 
or patterns; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Moderately thick, light brown or grayish 
brown, divided by narrow fissures into flattened, scaly, 
interlacing ridges. 

Habitat. — Eich, moist soils of well-drained river 
bottoms; usually occurring as an occasional tree with 
sweetgum, American elm, persimmon, honeylocust, 
hackberry, poplars and water oak. 

Distribution. — Southwestern Indiana to southeast- 
ern Iowa, thence south through western Tennessee, to 
central Alabama, and south and west through south- 
eastern Kansas to east and central Texas; reappearing 
in the mountains of Mexico. 
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Importance. — Widely planted throughout the South 
both as an ornamental and for its fruit. Several 
“papersheir^ varieties of superior flavor are now 
widely cultivated in our southern states, some of 
which are hardy as far north as Virginia. The wood 
is used for flooring, furniture, and fuel. 

Bitter Pecan 

Carya texana Buckl. 

This is a large, symmetrical tree occasionally attain- 
ing a height of 80' to 100' and a diameter of 20" to 
30". It frequents the wet, low grounds and river 
swamps of the Gulf coastal plain from Mississippi to 
eastern Texas and the river valleys of Louisiana and 
eastern Arkansas. The tree closely resembles the 
pecan but may be distinguished from that species by 
its much smaller leaves (10" to 12" long), compressed 
nuts with bitter seeds and smaller, compressed winter 
buds. The wood is equal in quality to that of the 
pecan and is used for the same purposes. 

Water Hickory 

Carya aquatica (Michx. f.) Britton 

Water hickory is a large tree found in deep swamps 
of the southern coastal plains from southeastern 
Virginia to Florida, thence west through the Gulf 
states to eastern Texas. It also extends inland along 
the Mississippi River northward to Missouri and 
Illinois. This tree, which is occasionally 100' in 
height and 24" in diameter, may be distinguished by 
its 9" to 15" leaves with 7 to 13 scythelike leaflets, 
glandular on the upper surface; conspicuously flattened 
fruits, the husks of which are longitudinally 4-winged 
from base to apex and covered with bright-yellow 
scales; and slender twigs with small, yellowish buds. 
The wood is of an inferior quality to that of other 
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pecan hickories; it is difficult to work, often brash, and 
dimensionally unstable. It is occasionally used 
locally for fuel, posts, and props. 

THE BIRCH FAMILY 
Betulaceae 

The Birch Family comprises a group of 6 genera and 
nearly 100 species of deciduous trees and shrubs that, 
except for a few alders in Mexico, Central America, 
and the Peruvian Andes Mountains, are restricted to 
the cooler regions of the Northern Hemisphere. The 
genus Coryltis L. produces the hazelnuts and filberts of 
commerce, and on the west coast Alnus rubra Bong, 
is an important timber tree. 

Three genera, Betula, Carpinus, and Ostrya^ are 
represented in southern forests by one or more 
arborescent forms. 


S3rnopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 


Genus 

Betula 


Flowers Fruit 

staminate catkins, pre- small, laterally winged 
formed; scales of pistil- nutlets, borne in a 
late catkins, persistent conelike structure 

whose scales (bracts) 
are deciduous at 
maturity 


Carpinus staminate catkins, 

appearing in the early * 
spring from specialized 
flower buds; scales of 
.pistillate catkins, 
deciduous 


small, unwinged nuts, 
each subtended by a 
characteristic 3-lobed 
bract, borne in leafy, 
spikelike clusters 


Ostrya staminate catkins, 
preformed; scales of 
. pistillate catkins, 
deciduous 


small, unwinged nuts, 
each enclosed in a 
papery, bladderlike 
sac, borne in conelike 
clusters 
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THE BIRCHES 
Betula L. 

This is a group of about 40 species of deciduous 
trees and shrubs restricted to the Northern Hemi- 
sphere from the Arctic Circle to The Himalayas in the 
Old World and in North America from the arctic 
regions to the southern United States. Many of them, 
because of their habit, handsome foliage, or showy 
and distinctive bark, are used ornamentally. 

Fifteen birches are included in the North American 
flora, and four of the arborescent forms are found in 
southern forests. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN BIRCHES 

1. Fruit clusters, pendent; bark, chalky white 

Mountain paper birch (p. 157) 


1. Fruit clusters, erect 2 

2. Twigs, aromatic; fruit clusters, nearly sessile 3 


2. Twig, not aromatic; fruit clusters, borne on long, 
slender stems; bark, divided into loose, papery 
scales, tinged with pink River birch (p. 149) 

3. Leaves, heart-shaped at the base; fruit clusters, oblong; 
bark, on young stems black, not separating into thin 

layers Black birch (p. 152) 

3. Leaves, mostly rounded or inequilateral at the base; 
fruit clusters, ovoid; bark, on young stems bronze, 
separating into thin layers Yellow birch (p. 154) 

River Birch 

Betula nigra L. 

Habit. — ^A medium-sized tree, 70' to 80' in height 
and 15" to 30" in diameter. The trunk, even in the 
forest, usually divides 15' to 20' from the ground into 



Plate 32. — River Birch 

1. Foliage and fruit clusters X^. 2. Twig with both male and 

female catkins Xl. 3. Nutlet X6. 4 . Twig XI. 5. Leaf 
scar XlJ^. 
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several large, arching branches to form an irregularly 
spreading crown. The roots are shallow and wide- 
spread. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, IJ^" to 3" 
long, 1" to 2" wide, rhombic-ovate; apex, acute; base, 
wedge-shaped; margin, deeply doubly serrate; bright 
green above, pale and hairy below; petioles, slender, 
somew^hat flattened, hairy, about 3^^" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both forms on the same tree 
but in separate catkins; staminate catkins, about 1" 
long, reddish browm; pistillate catkins, about long, 
green, hairy. 

Fruit. — A cylindrical, erect, stalked strobile incasing 
many small, winged nutlets, T' to 1 }^'' long; strobile 
scales, longer than broad, hairy on the back, par- 
ticularly tow^ard the apex, deciduous from the central 
axis at maturity; nutlets, pubescent at the apex, 
broader than their lateral wings. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, orange-brown or reddish 
brown,- commonly with short, stiff, reddish-brown 
hairs, without either aromatic odor or taste; terminal 
bud, lacking; lateral buds, ovoid, sharp-pointed, 
covered by several lustrous, chestnut-browm, over- 
lapping scales; leaf scars, nearly oval, with 3 bundle 
scars; stipule scars, minute, slitlike; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Reddish brown on very young stems, soon 
becoming white or salmon-pink and papery; ulti- 
mately, gray to gray-brown and coarsely scaly. 

Habitat. — The only birch in the South to be found 
at low altitudes; most common along streams and in 
wet bottoms in association with American elm, syca- 
more, red and silver maples, hackberry, boxelder, 
willows, poplars and yellowpoplar. 

Distribution. — Southern New England west through 
Pennsylvania, and southern Wisconsin to south- 
eastern Minnesota; south to northern Florida in the 
East and eastern Texas in the West. 
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Importance. — A tree of secondary importance. The 
wood is used locally for fuel and occasionally for 
woodenware and turnery. The tree has a limited 
ornamental use. 

Black Birch 

Betula lenta L, 

Habit. — A tree of modest proportions, commonly 
50' to 70' in height and 15" to 30" in diameter; in the 
forest, producing a graceful, spherical crown and long, 
clear, columnar bole, which rises from a deep, spread- 
ing root system. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 2J^" to 5" 
long, IJ'^" to 2" broad, ovate to oblong-ovate; apex, 
acute; base, heart-shaped; margin, sharply singly or 
remotely doubly serrate; dull, dark green above, paler 
and with tufts of hair in the axils of the principal veins 
below; petioles, stout, hairy, 3^" to long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both forms on the same tree, 
but in separate catkins; staminate catkins, to 1" 
long, reddish brovm; pistillate catkins, to 1" long, 
light green, tinged with pink. 

Fruit. — ^An oblong or oblong-ovoid, sessile or short- 
stalked, erect strobile, incasing many small, winged 
nutlets, 1" to lyi" long; strobile scales, either hairy 
at their base or along their upper margin or entirely 
devoid of hair, tardily deciduous from the central axis 
at maturity; nutlets, smooth, obovoid, slightly wider 
than their lateral wings. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, light reddish brown, with 
an aromatic odor and taste similar to wintergreen; 
terminal bud, absent; lateral buds, sharp-pointed, 
divergent, covered by several lustrous, chestnut- 
brown, overlapping scales; spurs, numerous on old 
growth; leaf scars, semiovate or crescent-shaped, with 
3 nearly equidistant bundle scars; stipule scars, 
minute, slitlike; pith, homogeneous. 




Plate 33. — Black Birch 

1. Foliage and fruit clusters XM* 2. Male catkin XI K. 
3- Female flower X3. 4. Male flower X3. 5. Leaf scar XI M- 

6. Nutlet X4. 
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Bark. — Smooth, reddish . brown to nearly black, 
with prominent, horizontal lenticels on young stems; 
breaking up into large, thin, irregularly scaly plates 
on old trunks. 

Habitat. — Most abundant on deep, rich, moist but 
well-drained soils; also occurring on rocky ledges and 
dry, rocky soils; always encountered as an occasional 
tree in association with other hardwoods, notably 
maples, yellowpoplar, beech, basswood, and numerous 
oaks. This species reaches its best development in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Distribution. — ^Appalachian Mountains and adjacent 
regions, southern Michigan, and New England. 

Importance. — The wood of black birch is similar to 
that of yellow birch and is used for the same purposes. 
The twigs are a source of birch oil. 

Yellow Birch 

Betula lutea Michx. 

H^bit . — The largest and most important of the 
American birches; a tree, 60' to 90' in height and 20" 
to 40" in diameter; under forest conditions, producing 
a long, clear, cylindrical bole, small, irregularly 
rounded crown, and shallow, wide-spreading root 
system. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 3" to 43^" 
long, 13 ^" to 2" wide, ovate to ovate-oblong; apex, 
acute or long-tapered; base, rounded or inequilateral; 
margin, sharply doubly serrate; dull, dark green and 
smooth above, pale yellow-green below, with tufts of 
hair in the axils of the principal veins; petioles, 
slender, pubescent, about 3^" to long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both forms on the same tree 
in separate catkins; staminate catkins, %" to 1" long, 
light golden brown; pistillate catkins, to long, 
green, tinged with red. 



Plate 34. — Yellow Birch 

1. Foliage and fruit clusters XM* 2. Male catkins XM- 
3. Female flower X4. 4, Male flower X4. 5. Nutlet X4, 

6. Leaf scar XI H' 
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Fruit. — ^An ovoid, sessile or short-stalked, erect 
strobile, incasing many small, winged nutlets, 1" to 
long; scales, pubescent on the back, tardily 
deciduous from the central axis at maturity; nutlets, 
oval to ovate, about as wide as their lateral wings, 
pubescent at and near the apex. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, yellow-green to darkbrowm, 
with an aromatic odor and taste not unlike winter- 
green; terminal bud, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, acute, 
covered with several overlapping, chestnut-brown 
scales which are hairy along the margin; spurs, 
numerous on old growth; leaf scars, crescent-shaped, 
with 3 nearly equidistant bundle scars; pith, homo- 
geneous; stipule scars, slitlike. 

Bark. — Smooth, golden gray to bronze; character- 
ized by long, horizontal lenticels on young stems, 
eventually separating at the surface and peeling 
horizontally into thin, curly, papery sheets; on the 
largest trees, divided into irregularly shaped, reddish- 
brown plates. 

Habitat. — Of widespread occurrence in northeastern 
forests, where it usually appears on sandy loams in 
association with sugar maple, beech, white pine, red 
spruce, and hemlock; occasionally forming dense 
thickets on burned-over land; in the South, largely 
restricted to moist, cool, northerly mountain slopes 
between 3,000' and 5,000' in elevation. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Canada, theLake states, 
New England and Appalachian Mountains to northern 
Georgia. Near sea level in the North, to over 5,000' 
in elevation in the South. 

Importance. — Yellow birch produces a fine, moder- 
ately heavy wood suitable for many purposes. With 
beech and sugar maple it is used in the hardwood dis- 
tillation industry, which now centers in the Lake states 
region. It is one of the principal furniture woods of 
the United States and may be stained and finished to 
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simulate either black walnut or mahogany. Some of 
the largest and finest logs are cut into veneers of both 
cabinet and commercial rank. In the latter instance 
they are manufactured into aircraft veneers, baskets, 
crates, picnic dishes, and lard, butter, and meat con- 
tainers. The twigs contain an essential oil, not unlike 
wintergreen, that is obtained in commercial quantities 
by steam distillation. Michaux records (1819) that 
wood sent to Ireland and Scotland in the form of 
planks was highly esteemed for joinery and that in 
Maine and Nova Scotia it was used for the under- 
water planking of ships. He also observed that the 
bark was used in tanning hides but that only a fair 
leather resulted. 

Mountain Paper Birch 

Betula papyrifera var. cordifolia Fern. 

This is a variety of the transcontinental paper birch 
of the North. It is a rare form in southern forests and 
occurs only at high elevations in the mountains of 
North Carolina, usually above 5,000'. It is readily 
identified 'by its heart-shaped leaves, pendulous fruit 
clusters, and chalky-white bark, marked by prominent, 
horizontally linear lenticels. 

THE HORNBEAMS 
Carpinus L. 

This group includes about 25 species of deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Unlike other genera of the birch 
family, the hornbeams do not develop preformed 
staminate catkins, the inflorescences appearing in the 
spring from specialized flower buds. A singly species 
(C. caroliniana Walt.), found in eastern and southern 
forests, is the only American representative of this 
group. 
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American Hornbeam Bluebeech 

Carpinus caroliniana Walt. 

Habit. — A large shrub or small, bushy tree that 
under optimum growing conditions seldom attains a 
height of more than 25' to 35' or a diameter of more 
than 15" to 20". The short, fluted, and commonly 
tuisted trunk rises from a shallow, spreading anchor- 
age of lateral roots and is soon lost in a number of 
spreading branches, which are pendulous at the tips. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 2" to 4" 
long, 1" to 2" wide, ovate; apex, long-tapered; base, 
rounded, heart-shaped, or wedge-shaped; margin, 
sharply doubly serrate, the teeth glandular except at 
the base; dull blue-green and smooth above, pale 
yellow-green and with tufts of white hair in the axils 
of principal veins below; petioles, slender, hairy, about 
>1" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex borne on the same 
tree but in separate catkins; staminate catkins, about 
1" long, the scales red above the middle, green below; 
pistillate catkins, about 3^^" long, the scales green and 
hairy. 

Fruit. — ^A small, ovoid, wingless nut, subtended by 
a 3-lobed, leafy bract; borne in spikelike clusters 3 ' 
to 6" in length. 

Twigs.— Slender, zigzag, deep red to reddish purple; 
terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, sharp- 
pointed, about 3^" long, the scales overlapping, 
chestnut brown, commonly greenish toward the base; 
leaf scars, small, crescent-shaped, with 3 bundle 
scars; stipule scars, small, crescent-shaped or lens- 
shaped ;®pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Tight, thin, smooth, blue-gray, fluted or 
occasionally with small knoblike excrescences. 

Habitat. — ^An understory tree found on deep; rich, 
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moist loams, along streams, in swamps and wet bot- 
toms in association with many hardwoods. 

Distribution. — Widespread through southeastern 
Canada and the eastern and southern United States. 

Importance. — This species is generally considered to 
be a weed tree throughout its range. The wood is 
hard, tough, heavy, and difficult to dry but is used in 
limited quantities for tool handles. 

THE HOPHORNBEAMS 
Ostrya Scop. 

Of the seven known hophornbeams two are North 
American species. One (0. knowUoni Cov.) is 
restricted to small, isolated areas in Utah and Ari- 
zonia. The other (0. virginiana K. Koch.) is a wide- 
spread eastern and southern species. This group is 
so named because of its hoplike fruit. 

Eastern Hophombeam 

Ostrya virginiana K. Koch. 

Habit. — Ordinarily, a small tree, seldom more than 
20' to 30' in height and 15" to 20" in diameter, with 
a small, columnar bole, round-topped or vaselike, 
open crown, and moderately deep root system. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 3" to 5" 
long, IM" to 234 " wide, oblong-lanceolate; apex, 
acute to long-tapered; base, rounded, heart-shaped 
inequilateral or sometimes even wedge-shaped; mar- 
gin, sharply serrate; dull yellow-green above, paler and 
with axillary, hairy tufts below; petioles, hairy, about 
34" long; stipules, on vigorous growth, often per- 
sistent through the growing season and well into the 
winter. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both forms on the same tree 
but in separate catkins; staminate catkins, about 34" 



Plate 36. — Eastern Hoph6rnbeam 
1. Foliage and fruit clusters XK- 2. Single fruit XI. 3. Nut- 
let XlM- 4. Twig XM- 5. Leaf scar XlH- 
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long, reddish broT\Ti; pistillate catkins, about 34^^ long, 
borne on hairy stalks, the scales light green, tinged 
with red above the middle. 

Fruit. — small, brown nut, about 34'"" long, com- 
pletely enclosed in a papery sac; in conelike clusters 
134 '^ to 2" in length. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, yellowish brown to orange- 
brown, commonly more or less hairy through their 
1st winter; terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, 
oblique, covered by several overlapping, often striate, 
chestnut-brown scales; leaf scars, crescent-shaped to 
semielhptical, with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, 
slitlike, the pairs usually of unequal length; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Reddish brown and cherrylike on young 
stems; on old trunks, gray to brown, broken into 
narrow, oblong, platelike scales, which are free at the 
ends, thus giving the bole a shreddy appearance. 

Habitat. — On slopes and ridges and occasionally in 
bottoms; usually an understory species in association 
with, many hardwoods. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Canada, the eastern 
and southern United States. 

Importance. — ^Like the American hornbeam, another 
weed tree; the wood is used locally for posts, tool 
handles, and mallets. 

THE BEECH FAMILY 

Fagaceae 

The Beech Family embraces 9 genera and about 
600 species of trees and shrubs, many of them ever- 
green. These are scattered throughout the forests of 
the world but occur in much greater numbers in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

Of the 5 genera indigenous to North America, 3 
are represented by 1 or more species in the forests of 
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the South. The genus Quercus, which includes the 
oaks, is probabty the most important hardwood group 
within our region. In fact, some authorities look 
upon all our southern hardwood forests as oak forests 
iii admixture with other species. 

S5niopsis of Southern Genera 

Genera Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Fagus deciduous staminate, in triangular nuts, 

heads; pistillate, in pairs within a 

in 2- to 4-flowered spiny bur ; ma~ 
spikes tures in 1 season 

Castanea deciduous in erect aments flattened, conical 

or bisexual spikes nuts, in 2's or 
3’s, within a 
thick bur cov- 
ered with rigid, 
compound 
spines; matures 
in 1 season 

Quercus persistent staminate, in acorns; matures 

or aments; pistil- in 1 or 2 seasons 

deciduous late, solitary or 
in few-flowered 
spikes 

THE BEECHES 
Fagus L. 

The beeches are restricted to forests of the Northern 
Hemisphere. Of the 10 known species, only 1 {F. 
grandifolia Ehrh.) is native to North America. The 
European beech and several of its varieties are widely 
planted ornamentals. Included in this group is the 
bronze beech (F. sylvatica var. atropunicea West) wdth 
its beautiful bronze-purple foliage. There are also 
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weeping, and cut-leaved forms. The fruit, known as 
mast or beech mast, is fed to swine and is a source of 
vegetable oil. 

American Beech 

Fagus grandifolia Ehrh. 

Habit . — K medium-sized tree, 60' to 80' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter (rarely 120' by 4') ; in the open, 
branching fairly close to the ground and forming a 
large, open, spreading crown; by contrast, the bole of 
the forest tree is clear and straight and supports a 
small, narrow crown; the root system is very shallow, 
and numerous root suckers arising under the canopy 
of the parent tree are characteristic of old growth. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, often clus- 
tered at the ends of branchlets, 2)4." to 5" long, 1" to 
23^" wide, oblong-ovate; apex, gradually tapering to 
a point; base, wedge-shaped; margin, serrate; dark 
green above, yellow-green below, lustrous and gla- 
brous; secondary veins, oblique and parallel; petioles, 
to long; stipules, 1" to 134'^ iii length. 

Flowers. — Monoecious, appearing with the leaves; 
staminate, in rounded heads, about 1" in diameter, 
supported on slender, hairy stalks, 1" to 2" long; 
calyx, bell-shaped, hairy, 4- to 8-lobed; stamens, 8 to 
10, with green anthers; pistillate, in 2- or 4-flowered 
spikes borne on stalks 3"^" to 1" long; calyx, hairy, 
with 4 or 5 lobes; pistil, composed of a 3-celled ovary 
and 3 divergent, stigmatic styles. 

Fniit. — 3-angled nut, borne in 2's or sometimes in 
3's; enclosed within a bur covered with soft, simple 
(unbranched) spines. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first pale green and downy, but 
at maturity yellowish brown and smooth; usually zig- 
zag; terminal buds, sharp-pointed, spindle-shaped, 
lustrous brown, about 1" long; lateral buds, similar; 



Plate 37. — American Beecr 
1. Foliage XM* 2. Head of male flowers XI. 
flowers XI. 4. Fruiting bur Xl. 5. Fruit Xl. 


3. Female 
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leaf scars, half-round, 3 bundle scars, the lower 
often redivided; stipule scars, minute, nearly sur- 
rounding the twig; pith, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, steel-gray, and showing little 
or no change with increased diameter of the bole. 

Habitat. — Rich soil on mountain slopes, bottom 
lands and swamp margins; in the North, commonly 
associated with yellow birch and maple; in the South, 
associated with sweetgum, yellowpoplar, numerous 
bottom-land oaks, and sycamore. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Canada to Wisconsin, 
south to northern Florida and eastern Texas. 

Importance. — The beech produces a wood of many 
uses. With birch and maple it is used in the hardwood 
distillation industry to obtain charcoal, wood alcohol, 
and acetate of lime. Limited quantities are also 
employed in the soda process of pulp manufacture. 
Veneers, flooring, furniture, brush backs, clothespins, 
spools, toys, cooperage, crates, turned articles, and 
laundry appliances are only a few of the many prod- 
ucts manufactured of this wood. As a fuel wood it has 
few’’ superiors, and w^hen thoroughly dry it makes an 
excellent cooMng fire. The nuts contain a high per- 
centage of oil and are consumed in vast quantities by 
small game animals and birds. 

THE CHESTNUTS AND CHINKAPINS 
Castanea .Mill. 

The chestnuts comprise a group of 11 species dis- 
tributed through northern Africa, Asia, Europe, and 
North America. Several are a source of valuable 
timber, tannin extract, and edible nuts, and others are 
prized ornamental trees of long standing. 

The American chestnut has been one of the finest of 
American trees. Unfortunately, however, a parasite, 
introduced into the United States in 1904, has since 
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destroyed the bulk of our chestnut forests as no prac- 
tical control measures have ever been devised to 
prevent its spread. Grafts consisting of oriental 
scions on American rootstock have been used for 
planting, but it is not expected that this method of 
regeneration will ever replace the vast stands of chest- 
nut which once occurred in the East and South. 

At least 7 chestnuts and chinkapins occur in the 
South, 6 of which are arborescent. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT 
CHESTNUTS AND CHINKAPINS 

1. Burs, with 2 or 3 (sometimes 4) nuts; nuts, usually 
flattened on 1 side; leaves, smooth above and below. . 

American chestnut (p. 168) 

1. Burs, with a single rounded nut; leaves, usually woolly 


or hairy below 2 

2. Leaves, woolly below 3 


2. Leaves, silky below, those in the lower crown some- 
times nearly glabrous at maturity 5 

3. Leaves, 4'' to 7" long, with small, sharp, marginal 

teeth 4 

3. Leaves, 6'' to 10" long, with bristle-tipped, marginal 
teeth Ozark chinkapin (p. 173) 

4. Burs, densely covered with clustered spines; leaves, 

velvety pubescent below 

Alleghany chinkapin (p. 170) 

4. Burs, sparingly clothed with clustered spines; 
leaves, feltlike below Ashe chinkapin (p. 172) 

5. Leaves, 4" to 9" long, glaucous below 

Alabama chinkapin (p. 173) 

5. Leaves, to 6" long, lustrous below 

Florida chinkapin (p. 172) 
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American Chestnut 

Casianea dentata (Marsh.) Borkh. 

Habit. — Ordinarily, a large tree, 60' to 80' in height, 
with a straight trunk 3' to 4' in diameter (max. 120' 
by 10') ; in the open, developing a short, massive trunk 
with a large, majestic crown of spreading branches; in 
the forest, producing a long, clear, slightly tapered 
bole and short, narrow crown; the root system often 
characterized by a taproot; when felled, producing 
numerous sprouts about the root collar of the stump. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong- 
lanceolate, 7" to 8" long, 2" wide; apex, long-tapered; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, coarsely serrate; yellow- 
green, glabrous above, paler below; petioles, short, 
stout, 3^" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing after the leaves; 
male catkins, erect, 6" to 8" long, the stalk supporting 
many sessile flowers; calyx, bell-shaped, brown, 
remotely pubescent, 6-lobed; stamens, 10 to 20, with 
long, white filaments and yellow anthers; pistillate 
flowers, situated at the base of bisexual catkins, in 
clusters of 3 to 5, enclosed in an involucre of green, 
hairy scales; calyx, hairy; ovary, 6-celied; styles, 6, 
divergent, stigmatic. 

Fruit. — A smooth, light-brown, edible nut, about 1" 
long, slightly compressed on one side, and pubescent 
near the apex; borne in clusters of 2 or 3 and incased in 
a 2- to 4-valved, leathery involucre covered with stiff, 
needle-sharp, branched spines; seed, sweet. 

Twigs. — Moderately' stout, chestnut-brown, some- 
what angled, glabrous, with white lenticels; terminal 
buds, present or absent; lateral buds, ovoid, obliquely 
sessile, with 2 or 3 visible, overlapping, dark-brown 
scales; leaf scars, half-round, with 3 bundle scars 
which are frequently broken into many smaller ones; 



Plate 38. — American Chestnut 
1. Foliage and fruit 2. Catkins X^. 3. Female flower 

X3. 4. Male flower X4. fl. Nut XM* 6* Leaf scar Xl. 
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stipule scars, elongated; pith, continuous, star-shaped 
in cross section. 

Bark. — 1" to 2" thick, dark bro\\ui, fissured, forming 
broad, flat ridges, which often separate into small scales. 

Habitat.^ — On rich, well-drained soil from lowlands 
to elevations of over 4,000^; usually occurring in asso- 
ciation with other hardwoods. 

Distribution. — Southern Maine, west to eastern 
Michigan; south along the coast to central Virginia, 
thence inland along the upper Piedmont plateau to 
southern Alabama; in the West, south through Ohio, 
southern Indiana, and Illinois to east-central Arkansas. 

Importance. — Prior to decimation by the chestnut 
blight, this species was of immense importance to the 
lumber industry and was used in the manufacture of 
furniture, musical instruments, caskets, boxes, and 
core stock for veneers; it was also an important source 
of tannin, and the nuts were used widely as food by 
both man and beast. 

Alleghany Chinkapin 

Cadanea pumila (L.) Mill. 

Habit.^ — ^A shrub or small tree, 10' to 30' in height 
and 6" to 18" in diameter (rarely up to 50' by 3'); in 
the Southeast, often shrubby and forming thickets 
through the development of innumerable stolons. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 3" -to 5" 
long, 13 ^^" to 2" wide, oblong to elliptical; apex, acute; 
base, unequal; margin, coarsely serrate, with rigid 
teeth; at first, tomentose above and below, later 
yellow-green above, pubescent below; yellow in the 
fall; petioles, short, stout, flattened. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, staminate aments with stout 
stems, 4" to 6" long, flower clusters crowded or 
scattered; bisexual aments, silvery, tomentose, 3" to 
4" long, the pistillate flowers basal. 



1. Foliage 
flower X5. 


Plate 39. — Alleghany Chinkapin 
and fniiV Xi’i- 2. Male flower X5. 3. Female 

L Nut Xj^. 5. Twig XH* 
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Fruit. — A smooth, brown, edible nut, about 
long, pubescent near the apex, usually borne singly 
and incased in a 2- or 3-valved involucre covered with 
stiff, needle-sharp, branched spines; seed, sweet. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first pubescent, becoming 
orange-brown and glabrous during the 1st winter; 
buds, long, becoming red, pubescent; other fea- 
tures similar to those of the preceding species. 

Bark. — Up to 1" thick, reddish brown, broken into 
loose, platelike scales. 

Habitat. — In sandy or rich soil on hillsides and 
swamp borders. 

Distribution. — From southern Pennsylvania east to 
New Jersey and south to western Florida; in the Gulf 
states, and through Arkansas to Oklahoma and 
Missouri. 

Importance. — Chinkapin nuts are a source of food 
for many small game animals. The wood is very 
durable in contact with the soil and is used locally for 
poles, posts, and crossties. 

Ashe Chinkapin 

Castanea ashei Sudw. * 

This is a small tree of the coastal plains that fre- 
quents hammocks and dry, sandy soils from Virginia 
south to Florida and eastern Texas. It is character- 
ized by small, oval to elliptical leaves, small, 1-fruited 
burs with short, stubby spines, and smooth bark. 

Florida Chinkapin 

Castanea floridana (Sarg.) Ashe 

This chinkapin is widespread along the coastal 
plains and lower Piedmont plateau from Virginia to 
Florida and eastern Texas. Some authorities con- 
sider it to be merely an arborescent variety of the 
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shrubby C. alnifoUa Nutt, and as such give it the 
designation of C. alnifolia var. fioridana Sarg. The 
burs are even less spiny than those of the Ashe chinka- 
pin, and it may be further distinguished from that 
tree by its thinner, lustrous leaves. 

Alabama Chinkapin 

Castanea alabamensis Ashe 

A small tree, reported only from Alabama, where it 
may be encountered at low elevations along'creeks and 
on wooded slopes. The coarsely dentate, bristle- 
tipped leaves with glaucous lower surfaces readily 
serve to distinguish this form. 

Ozark Chinkapin 

Castanea ozarJcensis Ashe 

This small tree is found on the Ozark-Ouachita 
plateau, in southern Missouri, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi, and on the adjacent coastal plain. It 
is readily identified by its large, bristle-tipped leaves, 
with brown or tawny, pubescent lower surfaces, and 
spiny burs, which are about V' in diameter. 

THE OAKS 
Quercus L. 

The oaks comprise a genus of nearly 300 species of 
deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs. Our 
southern forests, except for the subtropics, abound 
with members of this group, and there is hardly a 
section in which several of them may not be found. 

Economically, the oaks are of major importance. 
In the United States they furnish more timber than 
any other related group of broadleaved trees. The 
barks of 2 Mediterranean species supply the cork of 
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commerce ; several others are a source of tannin extract 
and yellow dye pigments. The acorns of many species 
are edible and are consumed in great quantities 
by squirrels, pheasants, wild turkeys, grouse, and 
domestic hogs. 

Oaks have played an important role in both ancient 
and modern history. Many have been the center of 
much religious activity. As the host of the mistletoe, 
it held an important place in Druid rites.' More 
recently, oaks have served as witnesses of the progress 
in our own nation, and specific trees connected with 
historical events are legion. 

At least 35 species reach arborescent stature in the 
South. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN OAKS 

1. Leaf apices and lobes, usually rounded; if pointed, 
not bristle-tipped; acorns, maturing in a single 
season; inner shell of nut, glabrous; seeds, usually 

germinating in the fail, often sweetish 

The white oaks 2 

1. Leaf apices and lobes, usually bristle-tipped; acorns, 
maturing at the end of 2 seasons; inner shell of nut, 
usually woolly or silky; seeds, usually germinating in 

the spring, normally bitter to the taste 

The red oaks 15 

2. Leaves, evergreen Live oak (p. 179) 

2. Leaves, deciduous 3 

3. Leaves, shallowly to deeply pinnately lobed or with 

coarsely toothed or scalloped margins 4 

3. Leaves, entire or occasionally in part 3-lobed at or 


near the apex 13 

4. Leaves, lobed 5 


4. Leaves, toothed or scalloped along the margin. . .10 


5. Leaves, having the appearance of a cross 


6 
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5. Leaves, oval, oblong, elliptical, or obovate, but never 
crosslike 7 

6. Leaves, mostly 4" to 6" long; twigs of the current 

season, reddish brown, glabrous 

Post oak (p. 181) 

6. Leaves, mostly 2" to 4'^ long; twigs of the current 

season, brownish gray, woolly 

Dwarf post oak (p. 183) 

7. Leaves, with only the central or lower pairs of sinuses 


extending^ nearly to the midrib 8 

7. Leaves, with all sinuses of nearly equal depth 9 


8. Nut, almost wholly enclosed in a cup composed of 
thin, reddish-brown, wedgelike scales; twigs, 
without corky ridges; complementary leaf lobes, 

usually oblique Overcup oak (p. 183) 

8. Nut, about half enclosed in a deep cup with a 
marginal fringe of elongated, matted scales; twigs, 
commonly ridged with cork; complementary leaf 
lobes, usually opposite Bur oak (p. 185) 

9. Leaves, usually 7- to 9-lobed, the sinuses extending 
nearly to the midrib; acorn cup, rather shallow, com- 
posed of numerous thickened, warty scales 

White oak (p. 187) 

9. Leaves, mostly 5-lobed, the sinuses very shallow; 
acorn cup, moderately deep, composed of numerous 

thin, loosely appressed, hairy scales 

Bluff oak (p. 190) 

10. Acorns, borne on long, slender stalks that are 

often twice as long as the leaf petioles 

Swamp white oak (p. 190) 

10. Acorns, sessile or borne on short stalks that are 
never longer than the leaf petioles 11 

11. Leaf margins, serrate, the teeth incurved and glandu- 
lar; acorns, sessile or nearly so, about long, nut 
about half incased in the cup. .Chinkapin oak (p. 192) 

11. Leaf margins, scalloped, occasionally glandular 12 
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12. Leaves, coated with silvery-white and yellowish, 
woolly hairs on the lower surfaces; bark, thin, 

scaly Swamp chestnut oak (p. 194) 

12. Leaves, green below, sometimes coated with thin, 
silky hairs; bark, thick, deeply furrowed between 
thick, flattened ridges Chestnut oak (p. 196) 

13. Acorn cup, shallow, saucerlike; leaves, 5" to I" long 

Durand oak (p. 199) 

13. Acorn cup, moderately deep, bowl-shaped or top- 
shaped; leaves, 2" to 5" long 14 

14. Leaves, yellowish pubescent below 

Oglethorpe oak (p. 199) 

14. Leaves, light green or silvery white below 

Chapman oak (p. 199) 


15. Leaves, evergreen 

15. Leaves, deciduous 

16. Leaves, elliptical, 3" to 4" long, falling off irreg- 
ularly during the spring prior to emergence of 

new leaves Laurel oak (p. 200) 

16. Leaves, oblong to obovate, 1" to 2" long; falling 
away during their 2d year. . .Myrtle oak (p. 202) 

17. Leaves, pinnately 3- to 11-lobed 18 

17. Leaves, entire or more or less 3-Lobed at the apex. . . .29 

18. Leaves, green above, silvery white or rusty red 

below 19 

18. Leaves, green above and below, commonly with 
tufts of hair in the axils of the principal veins 
below 21 

19. Leaves, 2" to 5" long, mostly 5-lobed, the lobes acute; 

silvery white below Scrub oak (p. 203) 

19. Leaves, N' to 12" long, variable, 3- to 11-lobed, 
the lobes acute or obtuse, grayish white to rusty red 
below 20 


16 

17 
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20. Leaves, dimorphic, those in the lower crown 
mostly 34obed, with a long, scythelike, central 
lobe, those in the upper crown 5- (occasionally 7-) 

lobed Southern red oak (p. 203) 

20. Leaves, of more uniform appearance, mostly 7- to 
11- lobed, the lobes at nearly right angles to the 
midrib Swamp red oak (p. 205) 

21. Leaves, dull green, thin and papery, 7- to 11 -lobed; 

acorn cup, saucerlike, the scales thin and fused 

Eastern red oak (p. 206) 

21. Leaves, lustrous, firm, 3- to 9-lobed; cup and cup 
scales, variable 22 

22. Cup scales, free at the margins to form a fringe . . 23 

22. Cup scales, closely appressed; in some species, 
having the appearance of being fused 24 

23. Leaves, mostly 7-lobed; acorns, coated with soft, 
rusty-brown hairs; buds, strongly angular, coated 

with gray, woolly hair Black oak (p. 208) 

23. Leaves, mostly 3- to 5-lobed, often falpate; acorns, 
coated with chalky-white hair toward their sum- 
mit; buds, coated with rusty-red hairs 

Turkey oak (p. 211) 

24. Leaves, 3- to 5-lobed, 2" to 4" in length 25 

24. Leaves, 5- to 9-lobed, mostly 5" to 9" in length. .26 

25. Leaves," 5-lobed; acorns, about long; the cup, deep, 

toplike or bowl-shaped Texas oak (p. 213) 

25. Leaves, 3- to 5-lobed; acorns, about long; the cup, 
shallow, saucerlike Georgia oak (p. 213) 


26. Acorn cup, saucerlike 27 

26. Acorn cup, bowl-shaped 28 


27. Nut, about IK'' long, oblong-ovoid 

Shumard oak (p. 213) 

27. Nut, about K" long, nearly hemispherical 

Pin oak (p. 214) 
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28. Nut, characterized by several concentric rings 

about the apex, about as long as broad 

Scarlet oak (p. 216) 

28. Nut, not featured by concentric apical rings, 
noticeably longer than broad. Nuttall oak (p. 219) 


29. Leaves, mostly lanceolate to oblong-elliptical 30 

29. Leaves, usually broadest at the apex or diamond- 
shaped, sometimes more or less indistinctly 3-lobed ... 33 

30. Leaves, hairy or woolly on the lower surface. . . .31 

30. Leaves, smooth on the lower surface 32 


31. Leaves, pale blue-green, 2" to 5" long, woolly below. . 

Bluejack oak (p. 219) 

31. Leaves, dark green, 4" to 6" long, sometimes covered 

with brown, silky hairs on the lower surface 

Shingle oak (p. 220) 

32. Leaves, more or less lanceolate, 2" to 5" long, 
deciduous in the fall. ...... .Willow oak (p. 222) 

32. Leaves, mostly elliptical or rarely 3-lobed at the 
apex, 3" to 4" long, falling away during the last 
of the winter and in the spring prior to leaf 
emergence Laurel oak (p. 200) 

33. Leaves, diamond-shaped. . .Diamondleaf oak (p. 224) 

33. Leaves, more or less spatulalike or kite-shaped, com- 
monly more or less 3-lobed at the apex. 34 

34. Acorn cup, bowl-shaped; leaves, 6" to 8" long, 

tawny on the lower surface 

Blackjack oak (p. 224) 

34. Acorn cup, saucerlike; leaves, mostly 2" to 5" 
long, pale green below 35 


35. Leaf bases, rounded 

35. Leaf bases, wedge-shaped 


Arkansas oak (p. 226) 
. . .Water oak (p. 227) 
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Live Oak 

Quercus virginiana Mill. 

Habit — tree, 40' to 50' in height with a trunk 3' 
to 4' in diameter above a buttressed base; branching 
close to the gi'ound into a few massive, wide-spreading 
limbs, forming a broad, low, dense, round-topped 
crown (sometimes shrublike). 

Leaves, — Alternate, simple, evergreen, falling dur- 
ing the spring after the new foliage has appeared, 2" 
to 5" long, 3^" to 23^" wide; oblong-obovate or 
elliptical; apex, obtuse; base, acutely wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire or rarely toothed; dark, lustrous green 
above, usually pale-pubescent below; petiole, stout, 
long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual; staminate flowers, in hairy, 
3" catkins; pistillate flowers, in few-flowered, 1" to 3" 
spikes. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, usually borne on long-stalked 
clusters of 3 to 5; nut, maturing in 1 season, ellipsoid 
or obovoid, brownish black, 1" long; cup, top-shaped, 
enclosing one-third of the nut. 

Twigs. — Slender, rigid, becoming gray-brown and 
glabrous; terminal buds, present, about 3^^" long, 
nearly globular, covered with several light-brown 
scales with pale margins; lateral buds, similar but 
smaller; leaf scars, half-round, with scattered bundle 
scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark red-brown, up to 1" thick, somewhat 
furrowed, and separating into small, appressed scales. 

Habitat. — On saudy soils along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coastal plains. 

Distribution. — From coastal Virginia south through 
Florida; west along the Gulf through southern Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana, to west-central Texas; found 
also in Mexico and Cuba. 



Plate 40. — ^Livs Oak 

1. Foliage and fruit xM- 2. Nut with cup removed XM. 
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Importance. — In the days of sailing ships the United 
States Navy procured large holdings of live oak 
forests for the exclusive use of the government's ship- 
yards. The large, massive, and arching limbs were 
highly sought after for ship ribs and knees. The 
wood was also used in the manufacture of hubs and 
wooden cogs. Small amounts of bark have been used 
in the tannin industry, and oil expressed from the 
acorns has been used in cooking. 

Post Oak 

Quercus stellata Wang. 

Habit. — small or medium-sized tree, usually about 
50' tall with a trunk 18" to 22" in diameter (occasion- 
ally nearly 100' by 3'); more rarely a short, scrubby 
tree or shrub; branches, stout and twisted, forming a 
spreading, irregular head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, leathery, oblong- 
obovate, often having the appearance of a cross, 3" 
to 4" broad; apex, rounded; base, wedge-shaped; 
margin, variable, usually unequally 5-lobed, the 2 
large, central lobes usually squarish to give the leaf a 
crosslike appearance; dark green and pubescent above, 
woolly below; petioles, very short. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in pendent spikes 2" to 4" long, each 
with 4 to 6 stamens; pistillate flowers, sessile or short- 
stalked. 

Fruit. — Sessile or short-stalked acorns, occasionally 
borne in pairs; ovoid, long, striate, more or less 
pubescent at the apex; cup, bowl-shaped, enclosing 
one-third of the nut. 

Twigs. — Stout, brown, somewhat tomentose; ter- 
minal buds, small, subglobose, brown, 3^" long; lat- 
eral buds, smaller; leaf scars and pith, similar to those 
of other white oaks. 



Plate 41. — Post Oak 

1. Foliage and fruit X3^. 2. Nut with cup removed X^. 
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Bark. — Thick, gray, at first blocky or scaly, later 
deeply irregularly fissured with platelike scales. 

Habitat. — On dry, sandy soil or rocky slopes and 
ridges, less commonly in rich bottom lands. 

Distribution. — From Massachusetts to Iowa and 
south to Texas; in the East, south to Florida. 

Importance. — timber species. The wood is sim- 
ilar to that of Q. alha and is used for the same purposes. 

Dwarf Post Oak 

Quercus stellata var. margaretta Sarg. 

The dwarf post oak is a small, scrubby tree char- 
acteristic of sandy slopes and ridges and pine barrens 
from coastal Virginia to Florida and west to southern 
Arkansas. The tree may be distinguished from the 
post oak by its smaller leaves and woolly twigs. It is 
of no commercial value but is often used locally for 
fuel. 

Overcup Oak 

Quercus lyrata Walt. 

Habit. — Usually a small, irregular tree with crooked 
or twisted branches; occasionally reaching 100' in 
height and 2' to 3' in diameter above a buttressed base, 
but usually much smaller; the crown is character- 
istically irregular and open, the root system shallow 
and widespread. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong- 
ovate, 6" to 10" long, 1" to 4" wide; apex, variable, 
acute, round, or acuminate; base, wedge-shaped; 
margin, 5- to 9-lobed, extremely variable; the sinuses, 
irregular in width and depth; dark green, glabrous 
above, pale-pubescent or nearly glabrous below; 
petiole, slender, about 1" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, the staminate in slender. 



Plate 43. — Bur Oak 

1- Foliage XJi- Acom XK- 3. Twig Xl. 
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terminal lobe by deep sinuses; apex, rounded; base, 
wedge-shaped; dark lustrous green above, pale- 
pubescent below; petioles, about V' long, stout. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; the 
staminate, in slender, 4" to 6'", hairy, stalked catkins; 
the pistillate, sessile or subsessile, solitary or in several- 
flowered spikes. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, usually solitary, stalked; nut, 
varying in size from to 2" in length, ovoid, with 
pubescent apex; cup, deep, bowl-shaped, with a con- 
spicuous fringe, enclosing up to three-fourths of the 
nut. 

Twigs. — Stout, light brown, pubescent, later becom- 
ing dark brown and developing corky ridges up to V' 
in width; terminal buds, ovoid, obtuse up to long, 
reddish-brown-pubescent; lateral buds, similar but 
small; leaf scars and pith, similar to those of other 
white oaks. 

Bark. — Up to 2" thick, deeply fissured and broken 
into irregular, thick, brown scales. 

Habitat. — ^Low, rich, moist soils on bottom lands; 
on dry, rocky elevations in the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Distribution. — Southern Canada and the eastern 
United States except for the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains. 

Importance. — The wood of bur oak is similar to 
that of other white oaks and is \ised for the same 
purposes. In some localities this species is used 
ornamentally in both parks and dooryards. 

White Oak 

Quercus alba L. 

Habit.— A large tree, 80' to 150' in height with a 
trunk 3' to 5' in diameter; in the forest, developing a 



Plate 44. — White Oak 

1. Poliage 2. Leaf of variety latiloha X3^. 3 and 4. 

Typical variations in shape of nut 5. Twig X^^. 
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tall, clean, straight trunk with a snaall crown; in the 
open, usually with a shorter bole and a broad, rugged, 
spreading head. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong- 
obovate, 5" to 9" long, 2" to 4" wide, mostly deeply 
7- to 9-lobed, with oblique, rounded sinuses reaching 
nearly to the midrib; apex, usually 3-lobed; base, 
wedgeshaped; glabrous, bright green above, paler 
below; midrib, yellow; petioles, stout, up to 1" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in 3'^, loose, pendulous catkins; pistil- 
late flowers, solitary, short-stalked, bright red. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary or in pairs, either sessile 
or short-stalked; nut, about long, oblong-ovoid, 
light brown; cup, bowl-shaped, enclosing up to one- 
fourth of nut; cup scales, thickened, warty, more or 
less fused. 

Twigs, — Slender to moderately stout, with pale 
lenticels, at first pale, ultimately gray; terminal buds, 
short, about long, globular, glabrous, reddish 

brown; lateral buds, similar but small, often clustered 
near the tips of twigs; leaf scars, half-round, with 
several scattered bundle scars; pith, continuous, star- 
shaped in transverse section. 

Bark. — ^Light gray, variable, at first broken into 
scaly rectangles, later becoming thicker and divided 
into ridges separated by shallow fissures. 

Habitat. — ^Variable, but attaining largest size on 
moist, rich soil usually in admixture with other species; 
also found in commercial size and abundance on sandy 
soils and stony ridges. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Canada and the eastern 
United States except for lower peninsular Florida, and 
northwestern Minnesota. 

Importance. — The most important timber species 
among the white oaks. Widely used for ship- 
building and general construction work and in the 
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manufacture of furniture, agricultural implements, 
tools, barrels, baskets, and ties; also used for fuel. 

The acorns are a substantial part of the squirrel’s 
diet, and it is recorded that Indians found them 
palatable after prolonged boiling. 

Bluff Oak 

Quercus austrina Small 

The bluff oak is a relatively unimportant southern 
species belonging to the white oak group. In general, 
it resembles Q. alba but is usually smaller. It is 
separated from allied species on the basis of leaf and 
fruit characters. The leaves are 3'^ to 8'' long and 2^' 
to 4" broad, usually with 5 compressed, rounded lobes. 
The ovoid acorns are solitary or borne in pairs and are 
usually pubescent at the apex. The cup is bowl- 
shaped, enclosing one-third to one-half of the nut. 

Bluff oak is found only in the Deep South through 
South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and 
Mississippi, where it grows in rich, moist soil on bluffs 
near streams. 


Swamp White Oak 

Quercus bicolor Willd. 

Habit. — medium-sized tree, 60' to 70' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter (rarely 100' by 7'); crown, 
narrow, open, round-topped or irregular; in the open, 
somewhat drooping. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, obovate, 5" 
to 6" long, 2" to 4" wide; apex, rounded; base, wedge- 
shaped; margins, irregularly shallowly lobed and 
somewhat wavy-toothed; dark lustrous green above, 
pale-pubescent below; petioles, stout, about K" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in hairy catkins, 3" to 4" in length; the 



Plate 45. — Swamp White Oak 
1. Foliage X^. 2. Acorns XM- Twig XM- 
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pistillate, ia several-flowered, hairy spikes, borne on 
elongated stalks. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, usually in pairs and borne on 
slender stalks 2" to 4" long; nut, ovoid, light brown, 
about 1" long; cup, bowl-shaped, slightly fringed, 
enclosing the basal third of the nut. 

Twigs. — Stout, at first reddish orange, becoming 
dull purple or brown and exfoliating; terminal buds, 
short, globose, brown, glabrous, about 3^" long; 
lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars and pith, 
similar to those of other white oaks. 

Bark. — Gray to dark brown, deeply furrowed, form- 
ing long, scaly ridges (on young ‘stems and branches, 
forming papery, reflexed scales). 

Habitat. — Moist, fertile soils along streams or in 
swamps and bottom lands, usually found in associa- 
tion with other bottom-land species. 

Distribution. — From southern Maine to south- 
eastern Minnesota, south through Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Kansas to Oklahoma and Arkansas ; thence north- 
east through Kentucky to the Appalachians; in the 
East, south along the coast to Chesapeake Bay, thence 
inland over the Appalachians to Georgia. 

Importance. — Used for interior trim, as a cabinet 
wood and boat timber and for barrels, ties, and fences. 
Somewhat similar in quality to the white oak. 

Chinkapin Oak Yellow Oak 

Quercus muhlenhergi Englem. 

Habit. — A tree of modest proportions, seldom more 
than 60' to 80' in height or 2' to 3' in diameter (max. 
160' by 4') ; a buttressed base rises from a shallow root 
system, and the tapering bole supports a dense, nar- 
row, round-topped crown; frequently a shrub near the 
northern limits of its range. 

Leaves.— Alternate, simple, deciduous, 4" to 7" 



Plate 43. — Chinkapin Oak 
1. Foliage XH- 2. Acorns X?4- 
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long, 1'' to 4'' wide; oblong-lanceolate; apex, acute; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, -coarsely serrate; gla- 
brous, yellow-green above, silvery-pubescent below; 
midrib, stout, yellow; petioles, slender, about 
long. 

Flowers. — ^TJnisexual; the staminate, in 3" to 4 '^ 
hairy aments; the pistillate, in short, white, woolly 
spikes. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, mostly solitary, occasionally in 
pairs, nearly sessile; nut, ovoid, dark brown to black, 
long; cup, bowl-shaped; enclosing up to one-half 
of the nut; the scales, brown, more or less fused, 
woolly. 

Twigs. — Slender, lenticellate, at first reddish or 
purple, becoming gray or gray-brown; terminal buds, 
orange-brown, acute; lateral buds, similar but smaller; 
leaf scars and pith, similar to those of other white oaks. 

Habitat. — On dry, rocky soil, and limestone ridges 
toward the northern limits of its range; farther south, 
on deep, rich valley soils in association with other 
hardwoods. 

Distribution. — The eastern United States except for 
Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains. 

Importance, — ^Limited commercial value. 

Swamp Chestnut Oak Basket Oak Cow Oak 

Quercus prinus L. 

Habit. — ^A tree, usually 60' to 80' in height, with a 
trunk 2' to 3' in diameter (rarely 120' by 7') ; in the 
forest, with a short, compact, round-topped head; in 
the open, branching 15' to 30' above the ground to 
form a low, spreading, open crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 5" to 8" 
long, 3" to 4" wide; apex, acute to rounded; base, 
wedge-shaped; obovate to oblong; margin, coarsely 
wavy-toothed, the teeth often glandular-tipped; dark 



Plate 47. — Swamp Chestnut Oak 
1. Poliage X34» Acorn XI. 3. Twig XI. 
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lustrous green above, pale silvery-pubescent below; 
petioles, about f i'' long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing vith the leaves; 
the staminate, in slender, hairy catkins 2^' to 3'' long; 
the pistillate, in short-stalked, few-flowered spikes. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary or paired, nearly sessile; 
hut, 1" to IJ^'' long, oblong, lustrous browui; cup, 
thick, bowl-shaped, with wedge-shaped scales, enclos- 
ing up to one-third of the nut. 

Twigs. — Stout, red or brown, becoming bro%vnish 
gray; terminal buds, about long, oval, acute, dark 
red; lateral buds, similar but smaller, crowded toward 
the tips of twigs; leaf scars and pith, similar to those 
of other white oaks. 

Bark. — Up to U' thick, irregularly furrowed, scaly, 
gray on the surface but red within. 

Habitat. — Moist, poorly drained bottoms and flood 
plains subject to periodic inundation; usually found in 
association with water, willow, and cherrybark oaks, 
sweetgum, and red ash. 

Distribution. — ^Along the Atlantic coastal plain from 
southern New Jersey to northern Florida, west along 
the Gulf coastal plain to Texas; north through the 
Mississippi drainage basin, to southern Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Importance. — Used in the manufacture of farm 
implements, cooperage, posts, and baskets; similar in 
quality to white oak, but not produced in the same 
quantity. 

Chestnut Oak Rock Oak 

Quercus montana L. 

Habit. — ^A medium-si^sed tree, 60' to 70' in height 
and 3' to 4' in diameter (rarely 100' by 6') ; branching 
15' to 30' above the ground into heavy, arching 
limbs, forming a broad, open, irregular, spreading 
crown. 



Plate 48. — Chestnut Oak 
1. Foliage 2. Acorn XM* 3- Twig XI. 
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Leaves. — Alternate^ simple, deciduous, obovate or 
oblong; 5^' to 9^' long, 2^' to 3" wide; apex, acuminate; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, scalloped; yellowish 
green above, pale-pubescent below; midrib, stout, 
yellow; petioles, about 1'^ long. 

Flowers, — Unisexual; the staminate, in hairy cat- 
kins, 3" to 4^' long; the pistillate, in 2- or 3-fiowered, 
short, stout stalks. 

Frtiit. — ^An acom, solitary or less frequently in 2’s and 
3’s, short-stalked; nut, ovoid, about long, bright, 
lustrous brown; cup, bowl-shaped or toplike, usually 
enclosing one-third of the nut; the scales, close and 
more or less fused. 

Twigs. — Stout, at first purplish brown, becoming 
reddish brown; terminal buds, narrowly ovoid, acute, 
3^'' long, chestnut-brown; lateral buds, similar but 
smaller, often divergent; leaf scars and pith, similar to 
those of white oak. 

Bark. — Dark brown or black, up to thick; 

deeply and coarsely furrowed, forming broad ridges 
covered with small scales. 

Habitat. — ^A tree of hillsides and mountain slopes. 
On poor, dry, thin, rocky soils, forming pure open 
stands; on better sites, usually occurring in admixture 
TOth other species, notably pitch pine, numerous oaks, 
chestnuts, and hickories. 

Distribution. — ^From southern Maine through Ver- 
mont, New York, west to southern Indiana and 
Illinois, south to Georgia and Alabama; on the coastal 
plain to the District of Columbia, thence inland and 
south to Georgia; most abundant in the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Ohio Valley. 

Importance, — Used for fence posts, ties, and fuel; 
a source of tannin extract. The interlacing roots 
serve to retard the forces of erosion, particularly on 
thin soils where other vegetation is comparatively 
scarce. 
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Durand Oak 

Quercus durandi BuckL 

This is a white oak that superficially resembles cer- 
tain of the water oaks. The trees, which are often 60' 
to 90' in height and 2' to 3' in diameter, are nowhere 
abundant and hence contribute little to the supply of 
white oak lumber. Durand oak may be distinguished 
by its yellow-green, obovate to oblong-elliptical, 5" 
to 7" long leaves with entire or apically 34obed mar- 
gins and white, hairy or woolly lower surfaces. The 
acorns mature in a single season and consist of an 
ovoid, lustrous-browm nut, about 34" long, incased 
only at the base in a shallow, saucerlike cup with 
appressed scales that are slightly thickened on the 
back. 

This species is restricted to the Deep South and is 
found from Richmond County, Georgia, westward to 
southern Arkansas and eastern Texas. 

Oglethorpe Oak 

Quercus oglethorpensis Duncan 

This oak has only recently been discovered and to 
date has been reported only from Elbert, Oglethorpe, 
and Wilkes Counties, Georgia. Belonging to the 
white oak group, it may be distinguished from related 
forms by its (1) elliptical leaves, 2" to 5" long, with 
yellowish, hairy lower surfaces; (2) hairy, purplish- 
brown twigs; and (3) ovoid acorns, in length, 
which are about one-third enclosed in a toplike cup 
with appressed scales. 

Chapman Oak 

Quercus chapmani Sarg. 

This oak is usually encountered as a large, bushy 
shrub, but under ideal conditions for growth it attains 
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a height of 35' to 50' and a diameter of 10" to 12". 
It is nowhere abundant and occurs most frequently 
on dry, sandy barrens near salt water, both on the 
mainland and adjacent islands from Beaufort County, 
South Carolina, to central and western Florida. 

Chapman oak resembles, superficially at least, cer- 
tain of the willow oaks, but its fruit, unlike that of the 
latter group, matures in a single season. Its leaves, 
which are about 33^" long, are mostly ob ovate to 
oblong with entire margins, silvery green to silvery 
white below, and furnished with short, hairy petioles. 
The sessile acorns are either paired or solitary, with 
an ovoid nut, long, half enclosed in a hairy, bowl- 
shaped cup with knobby or warty scales. The tree is 
of no commercial value. 

Laurel Oak 

Querciis laurifoUa Michx. 

Habit. — Usually a medium-sized tree, 50' to 60' 
tall, but occasionally reaching 100' in height, with a 
trunk 3' to 4' in diameter, its slender branches forming 
a broad, round-topped, dense crown of pleasing 
S3anmetry. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent until early 
spring; elliptical or rarely obiong-obovate, 2" to 4" 
long? to 1" broad; apex, acute; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, entire or rarely irregularly lobed; 
lustrous green above, pale below; midrib, yellow; 
petioles, stout, yellow, lonTg [occasionally, forms 
with three-lobed apices (var. tridentata Sarg.) are to 
be observed]. 

Flowers. — Unisexual; the staminate, in hairy, red- 
stemmed catkins 2" to 3" long; the pistillate, usually 
solitary, on short, stout, glabrous stalks. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, mostly solitary, commonly sub- 
sessile; nut, ovoid or hemispherical, brownish black, 



Plate 49. — ^Latjbel Oak 

1. Foliage and fruit XM* 2. Elongated variety of nut xM 
3. Twig XM- 
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long; cup^ thin, saucer-shaped, with reddish, 
pubescent scales. 

Twigs. — Slender, deep red, glabrous; terminal buds, 
small, ovoid, acute, reddish browm; lateral buds, 
similar but smaller; leaf scars and pith, similar to those 
of other red oaks. 

Bark. — Up to 3^" thick, dark reddish brown; at 
first smooth, becoming divided into deep fissures 
separated by broad, flat ridges. 

Habitat.— Scattered on sandy soil near streams and 
swamps. 

Distribution. — On the coastal plain from North 
Carolina to central Florida and ^vest to Louisiana; 
most abundant in Florida. 

Importance. — ^Laurel oak is a common ornamental 
in many parts of the South. The wood is of little 
value although used locally for fuel. 

Mjnrtle Oak 

nr 

Quercus myrtifoUa Willd. 

This small, evergreen oak, seldom found far from 
salt water, usually occurs on sandy ridges along our 
southern shores and adjacent islands from South 
Carolina to Mississippi inclusive of peninsular Florida. 
The largest trees are seldom over 35' in height or 
to 8" in diameter. This species often forms extensive, 
nearly impenetrable thickets, and in exposed situa- 
tions its grotesque wdnd forms lend added charm to 
the seascape. 

Myrtle oak is easily identified by its small, 1" 
to 2", oval to oblong-ovate, evergreen leaves, hairy 
twigs, small acorns with nearly globular, striate nuts, 
about 3^" in diameter, and saucerlike to top-shaped 
cups, which incase about one-half of the nut. 

The trees are of no commercial value. 
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Scrub Oak Bear Oak 

Quercus ilicifoUa Wang. 

Scrub oak; as the name suggests, is a small, scrubby, 
poorly formed tree 15' to 20' in height and 5" to 7" 
in diameter. The bole is contorted and often divided 
near the ground into several lesser stems vnth short, 
tough, twisted, interwoven branches. The tree is 
usually encountered on barren, sandy soils, rocky 
slopes, plateaus, and mountaintops, where it com- 
monly forms extensive thickets, thus affording excel- 
lent cover for small game birds and animals. Scrub 
oak is common to the Ne^v England and Middle 
Atlantic states and extends into the South along the 
eastern slopes of the Appalachians to southwestern 
Virginia; it reappears on King and Crowder Mountains 
near Gastonia, N.C. 

This species may be identified by its shallowly 3- 
to 7-Iobed (mostly 5-lobed) leaves, silvery white below, 
and small, sessile or stalked acorns, which are borne 
in great profusion along the twigs. The finely striate, 
ovoid nut, about long, is one-half embedded in a 
bowl-shaped cup, whose scales are free at the tips and 
form a fringe along the margin. 

The small size and poor form of scrub oak preclude 
its becoming a source of commercial timber. 

Southern Red Oak 

Quercus falcata Michx. 

Habit. — ^A tree, 70' to 80' in height with a trunk 2' 
to 3' in diameter; branches, spreading, forming a 
broad, open, round-topped head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, often tardily deciduous, 
5" to 9" long, 4" to 5" wide; extremely variable, with 
2 basic types: (1) obovate, with 3 bristle-tipped apical 



Plate 50. — Boutheri^ Red Oak 
\f Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Twig X}i. 
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lobes, or (2) deeply 5- to 74obed, ^^ith a divided ter- 
minal lobe (on same or different trees) ; lustrous dark 
green above, rusty-pubescent below; petioles, flattened, 
slender, 1" to 2"' long. 

Flowers. — ^Unisexual; the staminate, in 3'^ to 
hairy catkins; the pistillate, solitary or in few-flowered 
spikes, borne on short, stout, hairy stalks. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary or in pairs; nut, hemi- 
spherical or nearly globular, 3^^" long, often striate, 
orange-brown; cup, thin, saucer-shaped or sometimes 
toplike, and enclovsing one-third of the nut; cup scales, 
pale-pubescent except on the margins. 

Twigs. — Stout, at first orange-pubescent, becoming 
glabrous and dark red in their 2d season; terminal 
buds, to long, reddish brown, stout, ovoid, 
acute; lateral buds, only slightly smaller, divergent; 
leaf scars and pith, similar to those of other, red oaks. 

Bark. — Up to 1" thick, dark brown or black, the 
rough, scaly ridges separated by deep fissures. 

Habitat. — Characteristically an upland species and 
an inhabitant of dry, infertile soils; occurring as an 
occasional tree or in small groves in admixture with 
other hardwoods and occasionally pine. 

Distribution. — On the coastal plain and the Pied- 
mont region from New Jersey to Alabama, north to 
southern Illinois and Indiana, south through Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas, also in southern Ohio and central 
Florida. 

Importance. — Similar to that of other commercially 
important red oaks. 

Swamp Red Oak 

Quercus falcata var, T^godaefolia Ell. 

Swamp red oak is a common bottom-land species of 
the southern coastal plains and Mississippi Valley 
region, although it is by no means restricted to such 
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sites. In fact, the largest trees are encountered most 
frequently on moist, loamy ridges, old fields, and flats. 
The trees often attain heights and diameters of 100' 
to 130' and 3' to 5', respectively, which thus classes 
them with the largest of the southern red oaks. 

This form is readily distinguishable from the 
southern red oak by its more nearly uniform, 5- to 
11-lobed leaves and its gray-black, flaky or scaly bark, 
which superficially resembles that of large, black cherry 
trunks. Because of this resemblance the tree is also 
known as cherrybark oak in some localities, although 
this name is usually reserved for another variety, Q. 
rubra var. leucophylla Ashe, a form exhibiting con- 
siderable leaf variation. 

Both swamp red oak and cherrybark oak reach their 
best development in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
where they produce long, clear boles of excellent red 
oak timber in a comparatively short time. 

Eastern Red Oak 

Quercus borealis var. maxima (Marsh.) Ashe 

medium-sized tree, 60' to 80' in height, 
with a trunk 2' to 3)^' in diameter (rarely 150' by 5') ; 
in the open, producing a short, stout trunk and mas- 
sive crown; in the forest, developing a tall, clear bole 
with a small, round, compact head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong, 5" 
to 9" long, 4" to 5" wide; apex, acute; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, with 7 to 11 bristle-tipped lobes 
between deep, oblique sinuses; dark green, glabrous 
above, paler below; petioles, stout, reddish, about 1)^" 
long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual; the staminate, in pubescent, 
4" to 5" catkins; the pistillate, solitary or paired, on 
short stalks. 

Fruit , — An acorn, solitary or in pairs; the nut, pale 



Plate 51. — Eastebjt Kel Oak 
1. Foliage and fruit XM* 2, Twig XI. 
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brown, ovoid, about 1'' in length, in diameter; 
cup thick, shallow, saucer-shaped, with red-brown 
pubescent scales. 

Twigs. — Stout, glabrous, dark brown; terminal 
buds, ovoid, long, acute, Tvith dark-reddish-brown, 
hairy scales; lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf 
scars, half-round with several scattered bundle scars; 
pith, continuous, star-shaped in transverse section. 

Bark. — ^At first smooth and greenish, at length 
becoming gray-brown or black, and broken into flat- 
topped ridges separated by shallow furrows. 

Habitat. — component of many mixed hardwood 
forests; in the South, usually found on rich, moist, 
but well-drained loams in association with other 
upland oaks, ashes, numerous hickories, and black 
cherry. 

Distribution. — Nova Scotia west to eastern Minne- 
sota; south to Georgia in the East and to Arkansas 
in the West; absent in the coastal plain below the 
Chesapeake Bay region. 

Importance. — In point of timber production this 
is the most important of the red oaks. The trees 
develop rapidly in youth and, because of the deep, 
rich-red color of their autumnal foliage, in many 
localities are commonly used as ornamentals. 

Black Oak 

Quercus velutina Lamarck 

Habit. — ^A tree, 70' to 85' in height (rarely 150'), 
with a trunk 3' to 4' in diameter; in the open, devel- 
oping a low, wide-spreading crown; in the forest, 
forming a narrow, oblong, sometimes irregular head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 5" to 7" 
long, 3" to 5" broad; ovate or obovate; apex, long- 
tapered or acute; base, flat or wedge-shaped; margin, 
variable, with 5 to 7 broad or narrow, toothed, bristle- 




Plate 52. — Black Oak 

1. Foliage XM* 2. Leaf from lower crown XM* 3* Acorn 
XI. 4. Twig XI. 
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tipped lobes; sinuses, variable in depth; dark lustrous 
green above, copper-green below, with prominent 
axillary tufts of hairs; petioles, stout, about 3^' to 5'^ 
long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing vdth the leax^es ; 
the staminate, in interrupted, 4'' to 6^“' hairy catkins ; 
the pistillate, in 2’s or 3's on short, hairy stalks. 

Fruit . — An acorn, solitary or in pairs ; nut, variable, 
oval, obovoid, or hemispherical, to long, hght 
brown, striate, ripening the 2d season; cup, bowl- 
shaped or toplike, with chestnut-bro^vn scales loosely 
imbricated above and free at their tips to form a fringe 
around the cup margin, incasing about one-half of the 
nut. 

Twigs. — Stout, glabrous, reddish brown, becoming 
dark broTO with pale lenticels; terminal buds, ovoid, 
up to long, acute, angular, and gray-tomentose; 
lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars and pith, 
similar to those of other red and black oaks. 

Bark. — At first smooth, dark brown, with orange- 
yellow inner bark; becoming 1" to thick, almost 
black, and dividing into broad, scaly ridges separated 
by deep, vertical furrows. 

Habitat. — An upland tree on dry slopes and ridges 
or on moist, rich soil in mixed stands, rarely on rich 
bottom lands. 

Distribution. — From southern hlaine through south- 
ern Ontario and into Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa; 
south to Florida and west to Texas. 

Importance. — The bark of black oak is an important 
source of tannic acid and a yellow dye known as 
quercitron. Its wood is suitable for the same purposes 
as that of other red and black oaks. Black oak is 
seldom used as an ornamental since the leaves never 
develop the vivid fall colorations so characteristic of 
scarlet, eastern red, and white oaks and several other 
species of the group. 
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Turkey Oak 

Querctis catcshaci Michx. 

Habit’ — small tree^ 20' to 30' (rarely 50' to 60') 
in height, with a trunk up to 2' in diameter, but usu- 
ally smaller; crown, rather broad, open, irregular, or 
round-topped (often shrubby on the poorest sites). 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 3" to 12" 
long, 1" to 8" ^\dde, oblong or obovate, occasionally 
triangular, mostly 5- but sometimes 3- to 74obed; 
lateral lobes, somewhat scythe-shaped and spreading, 
occasionally with dentate tips; terminal lobes, irreg- 
ular; apex, 3-toothed; base, wedge-shaped; lustrous 
yellow-green above, paler below, glabrous, or with 
tufts of rusty-red axillary hairs ; petioles, short, stout, 
and grooved, about to 1" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in slender, 4" to 5", hairy catkins; the 
pistillate, on short, stout, hairy stalks. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, usually solitary, stalked; nut, 
ovoid, up to 1" long, brown, woolly at apex; cup, top- 
shaped, somewhat pubescent, enclosing one-third of 
the nut. 

Twigs. — Stout, red, becoming dark brown and gla- 
brous; terminal buds, slender, conical, acuminate, 3^^" 
long, rusty-pubescent; lateral buds, divergent, smaller, 
but otherwise similar; leaf scars and pith, similar to 
those of other red oaks. 

Bark.— Dark gray, becoming nearly black, red 
within, irregularly fissured and scaly. 

Habitat. — ^An upland tree found on dry, sandy, 
sterile soils. Commonly associated with longleaf pine 
and bluejack and dwarf post oaks. 

Distribution. — ^From southeastern Virginia to cen- 
tral Florida, thence west to Louisiana. 

Importance. — Usually considered a weed tree; used 
locally for fuel and in construction about farms. 



Plate 63. — Ttjbkey Oak 
1. Foliage XM- 2. Acorn xM- 3. Leaf scar XI. 
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Texas Oak 

Quercus texana Buckl. 

This small tree, restricted to central and western 
Texas, seldom attains a height of more than 35' and in 
some localities is actually never more than a large 
shrub. Its botanical features are similar to those of 
the Shumard oak, but it may be distinguished by its 
smaller, 5-lobed leaves, pubescent, staminate catkins, 
and acorns Avith deep, toplike cups and ovoid, striate 
nuts. 

Georgia Oak 

Quercus georgiana M. A. Curt. 

The Georgia oak is so similar to pin oak that the 
two are easily confused in the field. However, the 
leaves of Q. georgiana are smaller and mostly 3- to 
d-lobed, and the acorns are nearly one*half enclosed 
by the thick, light-reddish-brown cup. It is found 
only on sandy or stony mountain slopes in Georgia. 

Shumard Red Oak 

Quercus shumardi Buckl. 

Habit.^ — ^Usually a large tree, 90' to 125' in height, 
with a slightly buttressed trunk 4' to 5' in diameter; 
the bole is symmetrical and commonly clear for the 
greater part of its length and supports a rather broad, 
open crown; the root system is extensive and moder- 
ately shallow. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, obovate, 6" 
to 8" long, 4" to 5" broad; apex, acuminate; base, 
wedge-shaped or flattened; margin, with 7 to 9 bristle- 
tipped lobes, often subdivided into secondary lobes by 
rounded sinuses; dark green and glabrous above, paler 
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below and with tufts of axillary hairs; i3etioles, slender, 
glabrous, 2'' long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual; the staminate, in glabrous, 
6" to 7'^ aments; the pistillate, solitary or paired, borne 
on pubescent stalks, 

Fruit.^ — ^An acorn, solitary or in pairs; the nut, 
oblong-ovoid, up to in length and in diameter; 
cup, saucer-shaped, with somewhat pubescent scales. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout; glabrous, gray-brown; 
terminal buds, long, ovoid, acute, gray-brown, 
usually angled; lateral buds, similar but shorter; leaf 
scars and pith, similar to those of eastern red oak. 

Bark. — Thick, with whitish, scaly ridges separated 
by deep, darker colored fissures. 

Habitat. — Most abundant on deep, rich, bottom- 
land soils and along stream and swamp borders; usu- 
ally occurring as an occasional tree in mixed hardwood 
forests. 

Distribution. — From eastern Pennsylvania near the 
Maryland line, south through Virginia and North and 
South Carolina to Georgia and Florida; also in Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Texas. 

Importance. — very important timber species used 
for flooring, furniture, interior trim, and cabinetry. 
The lumber of this species is mixed indiscriminately 
with boards of other red oaks and hence soon loses its 
identity in the trades. 


Pin Oak 

Quercus palustris Muench. 

Habit. — ^A tree, usually 70' to 80' in height and 2' 
to 3' in diameter (rarely 120' by 5') ; in the open, the 
trunk is usually more or less disfigured by small, 
slender, tough branches, and even in the forest the 
bole is apt to bear numerous dead branches below the 
broad, pyramidal, profusely branched crown. 



Plate 54. — Pin Oak 

1. Foliage XM* 2. Acorn XM* 3. Nut -without cup 
4, T-wig XI. 
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Leaves* — Alternate, simple, deciduous, obovate, 3" 
to 7'^ long, 2" to 5" wide; apex, acute; base, broadly 
wedge-shaped; margin, with 5 to 7 lobes separated by 
deep, irregular sinuses; lustrous green above, paler 
below, glabrous except for axillary tufts of hair; 
petioles, slender, yellow, V' long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in 3" hairy catkins; the pistillate, 
solitary and in 2^s or 3^s on short, hairy stalks. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary, in pairs, or clustered, 
usually short-stalked; nut, hemispherical, long, 
dark brown, with mahogany-red streaks; cup, saucer- 
shaped, red-brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, lenticellate ; gray or reddish brown ; 
terminal buds, short, ovoid, reddish brown, about 3^" 
long; lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars and 
pith, similar to those of other red oaks. 

Bark. — ^At first smooth, gray-brown, becoming 
somewhat shallowly fissured between thin, scaly 
ridges. 

Habitat. — On rich, moist, bottom-land soils; occa- 
sionally on moist uplands. 

Distribution. — In Connecticut west through Penn- 
sylvania, western New York, southern Ontario, and 
Michigan, to Iowa and Nebraska; south from the 
Chesapeake Bay region to central North Carolina; 
west of the Appalachians in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
to Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. 

Importance. — In the past used for shingles and clap- 
boards, but best’ known as an ornamental and widely 
used for street planting through Europe and America. 

Scarlet Oak 

Quercus coccinea Muench. 

Habit. — A tree, 70' to 80' in height, and 2' to 3' in 
diameter (rarely 100' by 4'); in the forest, developing 



Plate 55. — Scarlet Oak 
1. Poliage and fruit XM- 2. Twig Xl. 
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an irregular, narrow crown, but very wide-spreading in 
open situations. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, ov^ate or 
oblong-ovate, 3^' to 7'^ long, 2'' to 5'' wide; apex, acute; 
base, flattened; deeply 7- (rarely 9- ) lobed; lobes, 
irregularly dentate and bristle-tipped; lustrous bright 
green above, paler below, with axillary tufts of hairs; 
petioles, slender, 1'' to 2^" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in 3^' to 4'', slender, glabrous aments, 
at first bright red; the pistillate, in few-flowered, short- 
stalked spikes. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary or paired, sessile or short- 
stalked; nut, oval, often vith concentric rings about 
the apex; up to one-half enclosed in the deep, reddish- 
brown, bowl-shaped cup, 1" to l}i'^ in diameter. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first light-colored, becoming 
dark brown, glabrous; terminal buds, K'' long, ovoid, 
dark brown, with pubescent scales; lateral buds, 
similar but smaller; leaf scars and pith, similar to those 
of other red oaks. 

Bark. — ^Almost black, broken by shallow fissures 
into irregular ridges, sometimes becoming scaly. 

Habitat. — On dry, light, sandy soils in association 
vath. upland oaks and hickories. 

Distribution. — Southern Maine westward to Minne- 
sota, south along the coast to the Chesapeake Bay, 
and thence inland along the Piedmont plateau to 
Alabama; in the West, south through eastern Nebraska 
to eastern Oklahoma. 

Importance. — ^An ornamental of recognized merit, 
particularly because of its brilliant, scarlet fall color- 
ation. The wood is cut and mixed indiscriminately 
with other red oak timbers, although actually some- 
what inferior to that of several related species. 
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Nuttall Oak 

Quercus nuttalli Palmer 

The Nuttall oak is usually a medium-si^ed tree 
about 70' in height with a trunk 2' in diameter. Occa- 
sionally, however, specimens 120' by may be 
found. In most respects this species is similar to the 
scarlet oak although the bark is much more similar 
to that of the pin oak. In the absence of fruit, 
however, Nuttall oak is usually mistaken for scarlet 
oak. The leaves are dull green, and the fruit, which 
is solitary or clustered and oblong-ovoid, is about 1" 
long. The toplike or bowl-shaped acorn cup encloses 
nearly one half of the nut. ^ 

The Nuttall oak is a bottom-land species, usually 
growing on poorly drained clay soils along with gum, 
elms, ashes, maples, and w^ater oaks. This species 
has been found only in Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Alabama, and its range is still imperfectly known at 
the present time. 


Bluejack Oak 

Quercus cinerea Michx. 

Bluejack oak, which is never more than a large shrub 
in many localities, seldom exceeds a height of 30' to 
35' or a diameter of 5" to 10". It may be distin- 
guished from other willow oaks by its 3"- to 5"-long, 
oblong-oblanceolate, blue-green leaves with woolly 
lower surfaces, its small, nearly globular acorns with 
apical hairs and longitudinal striations, and its slender 
twigs with prominent ovoid buds, or more in 
length. 

This tree is most frequently encountered on dry, 
sterile, sandy soils and ranges along the coastal plains 
from Cape Henry, Virginia, to eastern Texas, It is 
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also widespread through the sand hills of the Carolinas 
and of lower peninsular Florida and extends inland 
through eastern Texas to southeastern Oklahoma. 
Turkey oak, dwarf post oak, and longleaf pine are its 
most constant associates. Poor bole form and small 
size preclude this species from commercial exploitation 
other than as a source of a hardwood fuel. 

Shingle Oak 

Quercus imbricaria Michx. 

Habit. — K medium-sized tree, usually 50' to 60' in 
height (rarely 100'), wdth a trunk 3' to 4' in diameter, 
bearing a short, narrow, ipund-topped crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong- 
lanceolate or oblong-obovate; 4" to 6" long, 1" to 2" 
wide; apex, acute or rounded; base, wedge-shaped or 
rounded; margin, entire, sometimes wavy; dark 
lustrous green above, brown-pubescent below; petioles, 
short and pubescent. 

Flowers. — Unisexual; the staminate, in 2" to 3", 
woolly catkins; the pistillate, mostly solitary, on short, 
slender, hairy stalks. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary or in pairs, borne on 
stout stalks; nut, up to long, subglobose, dark 
browm; cup, bowl-shaped or toplike, enclosing up to 
one-half of the nut; cup scales, pubescent. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first reddish green, becoming 
dark brown and glabrous; terminal buds, small, ovoid, 
acute, remotely angled, light brown; lateral buds, 
similar but smaller; leaf scars and pith, similar to 
those of others in the red oak group. 

Bark. — Thin, brown, smooth, becoming up to 
thick, and broken into broad, flattened ridges sepa- 
rated by shallow fissures 

Habitat, — On fertile soil of moist hillsides and 




Plate 56. — Shingle Oak 
1. Foliage XM- 2. Acorns X?^. 
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bottom lancLs in association with numerous other oaks, 
hickories, and elms. 

Distribution. — The Appalachian, Oliio River, and 
central Mississippi River Valley regions. 

Importance. — Once an important source of hand- 
split shingles and clapboards; contributing little to 
the present-day supply of red oak timber; because of 
its dense, lustrous^ dark-green 'foliage, commonly used 
as an ornamental. 

Willow Oak 

Quercus phellos L. 

Habit. — A medium to large-sized tree, 80' to 130' 
high, with a 3' to 6' trunk; in the forest, with a long, 
clear, symmetrical bole and spherical crown; in open 
situations, developing a short trunk and a dense, 
broad, oblong or oval head. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, 2" to 5" 
long by 3 ^ 2 ^' to 1" wide, linear-lanceolate to ovate- 
lanceolate; apex, acute; base, acute; margins, entire, 
sometimes wavy, on young, vigorous growth sharply 
and irregularly lobed; light green, glabrous above, 
paler below; petioles, slender, long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in 2" to 3", hairy catkins, borne on 
slender stalks; the pistillate flowers, solitary or in 
pairs, short-stalked. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary or in pairs, usually short- 
stalked; nut, hemispherical, long, somewhat 

stellate-pubescent, bluntly pointed at the apex, yel- 
lowish brown; cup, greenish brown, thin, saucer- 
shaped. 

Twigs. — Slender, red-brown, glabrous, with dark 
lenticels (sometimes* spurlike), becoming deep brown; 
terminal buds, about long, acute, ovoid, brown; 
lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars and pith, 
similar to those of other red oaks. 



Plate 57. — Willow Oak 
1. Foliage XM- 2. Acorns X%. 3. Twig XK- 
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Bark. — ^At first smooth and gray, becoming gray- 
black and breaking into rough, scaly ridges separated 
by irregular fissures. 

Habitat. — Most abundant on wet, rich bottom 
lands, along streams and swamps; rarely, on drier 
sites. 

Distribution. — ^Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains and 
Mississippi drainage basin from southern New York 
to central Florida and eastern Texas; north in the 
Mississippi Valley to southern Illinois. 

Importance. — An excellent and widespread orna- 
mental; also cut for limber in spite of the compara- 
tively low-grade product that it yields; used locally 
for crossties and fuel. 

Diamondleaf Oak 

Quercus obtusa Ashe 

According to some authorities, Q. obtusa is not a 
distinct species and should be included with the water 
oak {Q. nigra) In most characters the two are very 
similar, but according to Ashe the leaves of this species 
tend to taper from the middle toward both apex and 
base, to form a diamondlike figure. Habitat and 
distribution are quite similar to those of the water oak. 
It is without economic importance. 

Blackjack Oak 

Quercus marilandica Muench. 

Habit. — ^A small tree, 20' to 30' in height (rarely 40' 
to 50'), with a trunk up to 1' in diameter; crown, nar- 
row, compact, irregular or round-topped; in the open, 
somewhat spreading. 

Leaves.^ — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 6" to 7" 
long, 2" to 3" broad; mostly obovate or triangular; 
apex, 3-lobed, entire or dentate, bristle-tipped; base, 
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tapering; margin^ entire; dark yello^r-green above, 
orange-pubescent below; midrib, thick, orange; pet- 
iole, stout, 3^'' long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing with the leaves; 
the staminate, in 2" to 4", interrupted, hairy catkins; 
the pistillate, solitary or in pairs, short-stalked. 

Fruit — An acorn, solitary or in pairs, usually 
stalked; nut, oblong or ovoid, about long, light 
brown, striate; cup, top-shaped, light brown, covered 
with loose, rusty-red scales, enclosing one half of the 
nut. 

Twigs. — Stout, pubescent, becoming glabrous and 
gray-brown, with pale lenticels; terminal buds, nar- 
rowly conical, long, sometimes prominently 

angled, rusty-brown; lateral buds, similar but smaller; 
leaf scars and pith, similar to those of other red oaks. 

Bark. — Dark brown or nearly black, rough, about 
V' thick, broken into squarrose, scaly plates. 

Habitat. — Usually on dry, sandy, sterile soils, where 
it forms nearly pure, parklike groves, or in association 
with other species, notably eastern redcedar and 
black, southern red, and post oaks. 

Distribution. — ^From southern New York and New 
Jersey through Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois to Iowa; south through Oklahoma to Texas in 
the West; south to Florida in the East. 

Importance. — Occasionally used for ties, posts, and 
fuel; rarely, for rough lumber. 

Arkansas Oak 

Quercus arJcamana Sarg. 

This species is similar in most respects to Q. man- 
landica but becomes much larger (up to 70' by 2'). 
It is found only in the woods and on the hills of Hemp- 
stead County, Arkansas. " The leaves are remotely 
3-lobed and usually bear a distinct bristle at the 
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rounded apex of each lobe. This species is of little 
or no economic value at present. 

Water Oak 

Quercus nigra L. 

Habit. — tall, slender tree, 50' to 80' in height, 
vdth a trunk 2' to 3}^' in diameter and a round-topped, 
symmetrical crown of ascending branches. 

Leaves, — Alternate, simple, deciduous, sometimes 
not falling until late •winter, variable in shape but 
mostly spatulalike, oblong-obovate, or oblong-lance- 
olate, 2" to 4" long, 1" to 2" wide (occasionally 6" 
long); apex, acute to broadly obtuse; base, usually 
wedge-shaped; margin, variable, (1) entire, (2) 3- 
lobed at the apex, or (3) variously lobed, the latter 
form being largely restricted to vigorous sprouts and 
juvenile plants; dull bluish green above, paler below, 
often with rusty axillary tufts; petioles, short, stout, 
flattened. 

Flowers. — Unisexual; the staminate, in 2" to 3", 
hairy, stalked catkins; the pistillate, mostly solitary, 
also on short, hairy stalks. 

Fruit. — ^An acorn, solitary or occasionally in pairs, 
often short-stalked; nut, ovoid to hemispherical, light 
brown to nearly jet-black, with a pubescent apex; 
about 3^" long; cup, thin, saucer-shaped, reddish 
brown, pubescent. 

Twigs. — Slender, glabrous, at first dull red, becom- 
ing brown; terminal buds, long, ovoid, acute, 
reddish brown, prominently angled; lateral buds, 
similar but smaller; leaf scars and pith, as for other 
red oaks. 

Bark. — ^At first smooth and brown, becoming gray- 
black with rough, scaly ridges. 

Habitat. — Typically a bottom-land species, but 
seldom occurring in permanent swamps; usually 



Plat® 69. — Watbb Oak 
1. Foliage XM* Acorns XM« 3* Twig XI. 
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associated with other hardwoods and under favorable 
conditions often the most abundant species in the stand. 

Distribution. — Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains 
from Virginia to central Florida and west to eastern 
Texas; also in the Mississippi drainage basin as far 
north as southern Illinois and western Kentucky. 

Importance. — Used to some extent as fuel and, 
in the absence of better species, as a source of timber. 
Water oak, because of its rapidity of growth during 
the first few years of its development, ease of propa- 
gation, and pleasing form, is a favorite street and 
lawn tree in many southern cities. 

THE ELM FAMILY 
Ulmaceae 

The Elm Family is widely distributed through 
temperate and tropical forests of both hemispheres 
but is not represented in the timbered areas of sub- 
arctic regions. The 150 or more species of trees, 
shrubs, and herbs are grouped into 14 or 15 genera, 4 
of which have 1 or more representatives in southern 
woodlands. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Ulmus 

Leaves 

deciduous, doubly 
sepate 

Flowers 

perfect 

Fruit 

samara 

Planera 

deciduous, singly serrate- 
crenate, the teeth 
glandular 

polygamo- 

monoecious 

nutlike 

Trema 

persistent, singly serrate 

monoecious, 
dioecious, or 
rarely perfect 

drupe 

Celtis 

deciduous, entire or 
singly serrate 

polygamo- 

monoecious 

drupe 
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THE ELMS 
Ulmus L. 

The elms comprise a group of 18 to 20 species 
widely distributed through the forests of North 
America, Europe, and Asia. Many of them, because 
of their graceful form, pleasing symmetry, ease of 
propagation, and rapidity of growth, are used exten- 
sively as ornamentals. The wood of most species is 
tough and strong and has many diverse uses. Crude 
cloth and rope were fabricated from the inner bark 
fibers by primitive peoples, and certain compounds 
having definite pharmaceutical properties have been 
derived from the bark of other species. 

The elms have enjoyed a prominent place in Ameri- 
can history, and several nationally known trees that 
were silent witnesses to memorable events in the 
development of our country are still standing. N otable 
among these is the now famous Great Elm (?7. 
amencana) at Palmer, Mass. Here, General Wash- 
ington, standing in the shade of this venerable giant, 
addressed his troops just 3 days before he took com- 
mand of the Continental Army. On the Capitol 
grounds are several elms well known to Washington 
visitors. These include the John Quincy Adams Elm, 
planted there during his administration, and the 
Washington Elm, a native tree that witnessed the 
erection of the Capitol- Other well-known elms 
include the Penn Treaty Elm, blown down in 1810, 
the Washington Elm (now dead) at Cambridge, Mass., 
and the Friendship Elm, planted in 1860 in Central 
Park in New York, N.Y., by King Edward VII, then 
Prince of Wales. 

Six elms are indigenous to North America, and five 
of them form a part of the broadleaved forests of the 
South. 
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KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ELMS 

1* Twigs, with. 2 or 3 corky ridges or wings, more or less 


continuous except at the nodes 2 

1. Twigs, without corky emergences 4 


2. Flowers, appearing in the spring from separate buds 

in advance of the leaves Winged elm (p. 239) 

2. Flowers, emerging from leaf axils during late 
summer or early fall. 3 

3. Leaves, elliptical to ovate, rounded at the apex, 
scabrous on the upper surface; flowers, in fascicles of 

3 to 5 Cedar elm (p. 242) 

3. Leaves, oblong-obovate, acuminate at the apex, essen- 
tially glabrous on the upper surface; flowers, in many- 
colored racemes Red elm (p. 234) 

4. Leaves, scabrous on the upper surface; samara, 
rounded, depressed, or slightly notched at the 
apex, pubescent only on the seed cavity; twigs, 
stout, scurfy, gray; the buds, brown, often tinged 

with purple, coated with rusty-brown hairs 

Slippery elm (p. 237) 

4. Leaves, essentially glabrous on the upper surface; 
samara, deeply notched, ciliate on the margin; twigs, 
slender; the buds, brown, glabrous or nearly so. . . . 5 

5. Leaves, oblong-ovate, 4" to 6^' long, with pronounced 
unequal bases; samara, glabrous except for a ciliate 

margin, American elm (p, 231) 

5. Leaves, oblong-lanceolate, IH" to long, with 

unequally rounded or heart-shaped bases; samara, 

hairy on wings, seed cavity, and margin 

Winged elm (p. 239) 

American Elm 

Ulmus americana L. 

Habit* — tree, 80' to 120' in height and 2' to 5' in 
diameter. The bole, which is often heavily buttressed 



Plate 60 . — American Elm 

1. Foliage XM- 2, Flower clusters X%. 3. Flower 

4. Fruit clusters XH- 5. Fruit XI. 6. Leaf scar XlM- 


X5. 
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at the basej usually divides several feet above the 
ground into a number of gracefully arching limbs with 
more or less pendulous branchlets to form an attrac- 
tive, vaselike or spreading crown of rare beauty and 
unusual symmetry* 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, vsimple, 4:” to 6'' long, V' to 3'^ 
wide, oblong-ovate to elliptical ; apex, acute to acumi- 
nate; base, rounded-inequilateral; margin, coarsely 
doubly serrate; dark green and essentially smooth on 
the upper surface (occasionally scabrous on vigorous 
shoots), pubescent or rarely glabrous below; petioles, 
short, stout, about M'' in length. 

Flowers. — Perfect, without petals, long-stalked, 
borne in clusters of 3 or 4 from separate buds before 
leaf emergence, each flower bud producing 5 to 8 such 
clusters; calyx, bell-shaped, reddish green, with 7 to 
9 lobes; stamens, 5 or 6, with long, slender filaments 
and bright-red anthers; pistil, pale green, compressed; 
the 2-celled ovary, surmounted by 2 divergent styles. 

Fruit. — A green, less commonly orange-red samara, 
consisting of a flattened seed surrounded by a wing, 
oval to obovate, about long, with a deep, terminal 
notch, hairy only along the margin of the wing, 
maturing with the bursting of the leaf buds. 

Twigs. — Slender, those of the current season red- 
dish brown to dark brown, smooth or sparsely pubes- 
cent, marked by pale, inconspicuous lenticels; terminal 
buds, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, covered by several 
chestnut-brown, overlapping scales, about long, 
those at the upper nodes usually leaf buds, those at 
the lower nodes flower buds; leaf scars, elevated, semi- 
circular, with 3 nearly equidistant bundle scars; 
stipule scars, inconspicuous. 

Bark. — Ashy gray, divided into broad, flat-topped 
ridges, separated by deep, elliptical to diamond- 
shaped fissures; when blazed, exhibiting alternating 
layers of buff-colored and reddish-brown tissue. 
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Habitat. — On bottom lands, alluvial flats, margins 
of streams, ponds, and lakes and on moist fertile slopes 
and uplands in association with other broadleaved 
species. 

Distribution. — N e wf oundland west through southern 
Canada to Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains, 
south to central Florida* and eastern Texas. 

Importance. — ^American elm is a valuable tree from 
the standpoint of both lumber production and orna- 
mental use. It is a favorite and highly prized street 
and shade tree in many cities of the United States. 
It grows rapidly in youth and commonly attains an 
age of 150 to 175 years. The wood is tough, splits 
Vith difficulty, and is admirably suited for the manu- 
facture of cooperage, kitchenette furniture, flooring, 
baskets, vehicle parts, and woodenware. The extinc- 
tion of this species is threatened by the Dutch elm 
disease. 

Red Elm 

Ulmus serotina Sarg. 

Habit. — tree, 40' to 60' in height and 2' to 3' in 
diameter, resembling American elm in its general 
form, although it never attains the grandeur and 
stately proportions of that species. Where the two 
occur as forest associates, red elm may be readily 
distinguished by its corky-winged twigs and branchlets. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, 3" to 4" long, 1" to 2" 
wide, obovate-oblong or oblong; apex, acute to acumi- 
nate; base, extremely unequal; margin, doubly serrate- 
crenate; lustrous yellow-green and glabrous on the 
upper surface, pale-pubescent on the principal veins 
and midrib below; petioles, short, stout, about 
long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, without petals, on short, jointed 
stalks, borne in the leaf axils during the late summer 
and early fall in few- to many-flowered racemes; calyx, 



Plate 61. — Red Elm 

1. Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Flower cluster XM* 
X5. 4. Fruit XlH- 5. Twig Xl. 


t. Flower 
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reddish brown, G-lobed, the lobes extending to the 
base; stamens, 6, with long, slender filaments and 
reddish-purple to orange-red anthers; pistil, greenish, 
pubescent, surmounted by 2 divergent styles* 

Fruit. — light-greenish samara, consisting of a 
flattened seed surrounded by a narrow wing, elliptical 
to oblong, about long, with a deep terminal notch; 
seed hull and wings, covered with silvery-white hairs, 
ciliate on the margin, maturing in early November. 

Twigs. — Slender, those of the current season usu- 
ally lustrous brown, occasionally somewhat hairy, 
marked by elongated, white lenticels; those of the 2d 
and 3d seasons characterized by 2 to 3 corky ridges or 
wings, which are more or less continuous except at 
the nodes; terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, 
sharp-pointed, covered by several dark-brown, gla- 
brous, overlapping scales, about long; leaf scars, 
elevated, semicircular or nearly so, with 3 bundle 
scars; stipule scars, inconspicuous. 

Bark.~Light grayish browm or reddish brown, with 
scaly, flat-tipped ridges separated by shallow fissures. 

Habitat. — hlost abundant on dry, rocky soils under- 
laid with limestone ; less frequently encountered along 
streams, in rich bottoms, and on the margins of 
swamps. 

Distribution. — Southern Kentucky, south through 
eastern Tennessee to northeastern Georgia; thence 
west through southern Illinois in the North and 
northern Alabama in the South to northeastern 
Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. 

Importance. — Red elm is a tree of sporadic occur- 
rence and minor commercial availability throughout 
its entire range. The wood is used largely for fuel, 
although small quantities find their way to sawmills 
and veneer plants. It makes a suitable street and 
shade tree and has been used in these ways in several 
cities of Alabama and Georgia. 
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Slippery Elm 

Ulmus fulva Alichx. 

Habit — A tree, seldom more than 50' to 70' in 
height or 12" to 30" in diameter. Its general form is 
not wholly unlike that of the American elm although 
this tree never develops the graceful character and 
stateliness of that species. The limbs and branchlets 
of slippery elm are ascending, and at maturity the 
crown is usually spreading and flat-topped. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, 5" to 7" long, 2" to 3" 
wide; obovate, ovate, or broadly elliptical; apex, 
acuminate; base, broadly rounded-inequilateral; mar- 
gin, coarsely doubly serrate; dark green and noticeably 
roughened (scabrous) on the upper surface, pubescent 
below; petioles, stout, short, about in length. 

Flowers. — Perfect, without petals, short-stalked, 
often nearly sessile, borne in 3-flowered clusters before 
leaf emergence, from separate buds, each flower bud 
producing several such clusters; calyx, bell-shaped, 
green, pubescent, with 5 to 6 lobes; stamens, 5 or 6, 
with long, slender, yeUow filaments and reddish- 
purple anthers; pistil, reddish, compressed; the 2- 
celled ovary, surmounted by 2 exserted, divergent 
styles. 

Fruit. — ^A green, short-stalked samara, consisting of 
a flattened seed surrounded by a broad, netted- veined 
wing, oval to orbicular, about long, with a rounded, 
slightly notched, or merely depressed apex; the wing 
margin, naked; faces of the seed cavity, rusty-woolly; 
matures when the leaves are about half developed. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, those of the current 
season ashy gray, scabrous and further roughened by 
raised lenticels; exceedingly difficult to break because 
of the plastic nature of the bark; terminal bud, absent; 
lateral buds, ovoid (leaf buds) to subglobose (flower 



Plate 62 . — -Slippery Elm 

1. Foliage XM- 2. Flower clusters XH* 2. Flower X5. 
4. Fruit cluster X3^. 5. Fruit XI. 6. Twig Xl. 
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buds), blunt, covered by 10 to 12 chestnut-brown to 
purplish, overlapping scales with rusty-red, woolly 
hairs; about ll" long, those at the upper nodes leaf 
buds, those at the lower nodes flower buds ; leaf scars, 
elevated, oval to semicircular, with 3 bundle scars; 
stipule scars, inconspicuous. 

Bark. — Dark reddish brown to ashy gray, divided 
into flat, nearly parallel or anastomosing (often super- 
ficially scaly) ridges by shallow fissures; when blazed, 
uniformly reddish bro^ra; inner bark, fragrant and 
mucilaginous when first exposed. 

Habitat. — Most abundant on deep, rich soils of 
slopes and flats; also found in commercial size and 
abundance on limestone outcrops. 

Distribution. — Southern Quebec, west through 
Ontario to southeastern North Dakota; south to 
western Florida and eastern Texas ; not on the Atlantic 
coastal plain below Virginia. 

Importance. — The timber of slippery elm exhibits 
many of the properties of American elm and is gen- 
erally used for the same purposes. The mucilaginous 
inner bark was famous in pioneer days as a thirst 
quencher and appeaser of appetites. It was also used 
in powdered form as a poultice. Its water extractives 
contain certain pharmaceutical compounds suitable 
for the treatment of throat ailments, inflammation, 
and fever. Moose are knovni to browse on the young 
twigs and foliage of this species, and in certain sections 
of Canada the tree is called the moose elm. 

Winged Elm 

Ulmus alata Michx. 

Habit. — ^A tree, 40' to 50' in height and 12" to 30" 
in diameter; the short bole, usually terminated by 
several ascending limbs with laterally spreading 
branchlets, resulting in an oblong, nearly spherical 



Plate 63. — Winged Elm 

1. Foliage XM' 2. Flower clusters XM- 3. Flower X5. 
4. Fruit cluster XI. '6. Fruit X3. 6. Twig Xl. 7. Leaf scar X2. 
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or less frequently a pyi^amidal croira of pleasing 
proportions* 

Leaves —Alternate, simple, deciduous 1}2^' to 
long, 1'' to lYz' wide; oblong-lanceolate to oblong- 
ovate or elliptical, often falcate; apex, acute to acumi- 
nate; base, unequally rounded or cordate; margin, 
coarsely doubly serrate, dark green and smooth on the 
upper surface, pale-pubescent below; petioles, short, 
stout, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, without petals, long-stalked, 
borne in clusters of 3 to 5, appearing from separate 
buds before leaf emergence; calyx, bell-shaped, yel- 
lowish red, 5-lobed; stamens, 5, with long, slender 
filaments and orange-red anthers; pistil, pale green, 
woolly, compressed; the 2-celled ovary, surmounted 
by 2 divergent styles that extend just above the 
corolla lobes. 

Fruit. — An orange-red samara, consisting of a 
single, flattened seed surrounded by a narrow wing, 
oval to oblong, about yi" long; notched at the 
apex, hairy on the seed cavity, "wing, and margin. 

Twigs, — Slender, those of the current season grayish 
brown to reddish brown, glabrous, or more or less 
pubescent on vigorous growth, mth minute, orange- 
red lenticels; commonly furnished with 2 corky \vings 
or ridges, which appear during either the 1st or the 2d 
year; terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, acute, 
covered by several dark-brown, smooth or remotely 
pubescent, overlapping scales about 34^^ long; the 
flower buds, usually restricted to the lower nodes; leaf 
scars, elevated, semicircular, with 3 bundle scars; 
stipule scars, inconspicuous. 

Bark. — ^Light brownish gray, divided into flat, often 
superficially scaly ridges by narrow, shallow fissures; 
when blazed, exhibiting alternating patches of brown 
and buff-colored tissues. 
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Habitat. — Common throughout much of the South; 
usually found on dry, gravelly soils at low elevations; 
less frequently, near streams and on alluvial flats or 
even in swamps. 

Distribution.— Southeastern Virginia west through 
the lower Ohio River Valley and southern Missouri 
in north-central Oklahoma; south to central Florida 
and eastern Texas. 

Importance. — This is not a timber tree of primary 
importance. When milled, the boards are mixed 
with those of other elms and thus lose their identity 
in the trade. Because of its rapid growth, pleasing 
habit, and relative freedom from serious diseases or 
insect pests, it is a favorite ornamental and street tree 
in many southern communities. The inner bark is 
fibrous and in the past has been used locally for baling 
twine. 

Cedar Elm 

Ulmus crassifoUa Nutt. 

Habit. — A medium-sized tree, 80' to 100' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter; characterized by a heavily 
buttressed base, an angular or strongly fluted bole, 
and a dense, long, narrow, rounded crown of crooked 
lim bs and interlacing branchlets. The limbs in 
basal portions of the crown are either pendulous or 
nearly horizontal while those above are sharply 
ascending. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, 1" to 2" long, 3^" to 1" 
wide, narrowly ovate to elliptical; apex, rounded or 
acute; base, unequally cuneate, oblique, or less fre- 
quently rounded; margin, coarsely, often unequally, 
doubly serrate; lustrous dark green and with minute 
excrescences on the upper surface, with silky hairs 
below; petioles, short, stout, woolly, about J-l" in 
length. 

Flowers. — Perfect, without petals, short-stalked, 
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l^orne in clusters of 3 to 5 in the leaf axils late in the 
summer or early fall; calyx, bell-shaped, hairy, greenish 
to reddish green, with b to 9 deep lobes; stamens, 5 
or 6, with long, slender filaments and red to purplish- 
red anthers; pistil, greenish, pubescent, compressed; 
the 2-celled, pubescent ovary, surmounted by 2 
exserted, divergent styles. 

Fruit. — green samara, consisting of a flattened 
seed surrounded by a broad wing, oblong or nearly so, 
about long, with a deep terminal notch, hairy on 
wing, seed-cavity cover, and the margin; maturing 
from early September to early November. 

Twigs. — Slender, those of the current season light 
reddish brown and commonly somew'hat pubescent, 
marked by minute lenticels, featured by a pair of 
lustrous-browm, corky wings, w^hich are continuous 
except at the nodes (or in some instances with only 
sporadic cork formation); terminal bud, absent; lat- 
eral buds, broadly ovoid, sharp-pointed, covered by 
several overlapping, chestnut-brown scales, w'hich are 
slightly hairy on their back, about luug; leaf scars, 
elevated, semicircular or nearly so, with 3 bundle scars ; 
stipule scars, inconspicuous; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Silvery gray to browmish gray; often tinged 
with purple; broken into thin, flat, brittle scales, 
which are loose at their edges; differing from that of 
other southern elms in not being fissured and hence a 
primary diagnostic feature. 

Habitat. — Widely distributed on flood plains, allu- 
vial flats, dry clay ridges and hummocks, and along 
streams in association with other hardwoods, notably 
willow, swamp chestnut, overcup, swamp red, and 
Nuttall oaks, hackberry, persimmon, water hickory, 
and sweetgum. 

Distribution, — N orthwestern Mississippi, through 
southern Arkansas and western Louisiana to western 
Texas. 
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Importance. — This is the common elm of Texas, 
where it is used as a street and shade tree. The wood 
is frequently too knotty or gnarled to be worked. 
Small quantities, however, are sawed into lumber, 
which is used chiefly in the fabrication of vehicle stock. 

Planertree Waterelm 

Planera aquatica Gmel. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — large shrub or small tree, rarely more 
than 30' to 40' in height or 14" to 20" in diameter; in 
form quite similar to American elm with its graceful, 
vaselike crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, 2" to 2J4'' 
"to 1'^ wide, oblong-ovate; apex, acute; base, 
unequally wedge-shaped; margin, crenate-serrate, 
with glandular teeth; dull, dark green above, paler 
below; petioles, stout, short, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect and imperfect, appearing Avith 
the leaves in 2 to 5 axillary clusters; calyx, bell-shaped, 
greenish yellow sometimes tinged with red, Avith 4 to 
5 lobes; petals, wanting; stamens, several or none, 
when present, exserted; pistil, AAuth an ovoid ovary, 
short style, and 2 elongated, greatly reflexed stigmas. 

Fruit. — Nutlike, oblong-ovoid, covered Avith many 
soft knoblike processes, which grow out of tubercles 
on the ovary wall, about 34" long. 

TAvigs. — Slender, slightly zigzag, those of the current 
season light reddish broAvn and hairy, dotted with 
minute, whitish lenticels, at length silvery gray and 
smooth; terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, 
minute, covered by several tiny, chestnut-brown, 
hairy, overlapping scales; leaf scars, broadly oval to 
triangular, with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, minute; 
pith, homogeneous. 



Plate 64. — Planertree 

1. Foliage and fruit XH- 2. Flower clusters XM- 3. Female 
flower X6. 4. Perfect flower X5. 5. Male flower X5. 6. Fruit 

XI. 7. Leaf soar X2, 
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Bark, — ^Light gray-brown, dividing into large, 
shreddy scales, which drop off to expose the reddish- 
brown inner baidi. 

Habitat. — swamp tree, not infrequently occurring 
along stream banks or on lands subjected to periodic 
inundation. 

Distribution. — South Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains, from southeasteim North Carolina to eastern 
Texas; occurring sporadically through the Mississippi 
River drainage system to northern Kentucky and the 
lower Wabash River Valley in Illinois. 

Importance. — This tree is of little or no commercial 
value. The wood, because of its low density, is occa- 
sionally used for floats by local fishermen. 

THE TREMAS 
Trema Lour. 

The tremas comprise a group of about 20 species 
of subtropical and tropical trees and shrubs with 
evergreen foliage. Two species, one a small tree, are 
indigenous to the lower Florida peninsula and neigh- 
boring Keys. 

Florida Trema 

Trema floridana Britt. 

Habit. — Ordinarily a shrub, but occ^asionally becom- 
ing arborescent, with a single, erect stem supporting 
a small, ovoid crown of ascending branches; at 
best rarely over 25' to 30' in height or 12" to 24" in 
diameter. 

Leaves, — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, 3" to 4" 
long, 1" to 2>^" broad, ovate; apex, abruptly long- 
tapered; baxse, rounded heart-shaped, or ol)lique; 
margin, finely serrate; dark green and with short, 
bristly hairs above, covered with woolly hair below; 
petioles, stout, woolly, about long. 



Platk 65, — Fi.orida Tbbma 

1, Foliage X}i^ 2, Flower X3. 3. Fruit X3. 4. Leaf scar 

XI )4- 
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Flowers. — Unisexual, apetalous, both sexes borne 
in mixed, axillary, many-fiowered clusters; calyx, 
composed of 5 oblong sepals; petals, wanting; stamens, 
5; pistil, with a sessile, 1-celled ovary and elongated, 
completely divided style with linear, fleshy stigmas. 

Fruit, — small, orange or yellow, nearly spherical 
drupe, containing a solitary, bony nutlet, about 
in diameter. 

Twigs. — Stout, somewhat zigzag, those of the cur- 
rent season red-brown and clothed with dense, woolly 
hair, later becoming smooth and dotted with small, 
yellowish-white lenticels; terminal buds', wanting; 
lateral buds, ovoid, woolly, the flower-buds superposed; 
leaf scars, triangular, with 3 bundle scars; pith, con- 
tinuous, white. 

Bark. — Dark brown, thin, featured by numerous 
wartlike excrescences and breaking up into small, 
appressed, paperlike scales. 

Habitat. — Rich hammocks near tidewater; com- 
monly usurping burns formerly occupied by other 
species. 

Distribution. — Lower peninsula of Florida and 
neighboring Keys, the West Indies, and Mexico. 

Importance. — The wood is of no commercial value, 
but the fleshy fruits are a source of food for the many 
small birds of the region. 

THE HACKBERRIES 
Celtis L. 

The hackberries comprise a group of about 70 
species of trees and shrubs widely distributed through 
the tropics and north temperate regions of the world. 
At the present time there appears to be considerable 
disagreement among systematic botanists as to the 
limits of certain forms, specific identification being, 
in some instances, extremely difficult, Sudworth (73) 
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lists 6 aboresoent species for the United States, 3 
of which occur in the South, 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN HACKBERRIES 

1. Fruit, dark purple, the stalks much longer than the 

leaf petioles Common hackberry (p. 249) 

1. Fruit, yellow or orange-red, the stalks shorter or only 
slightly longer than the leaf petioles 2 

2. Leaves, oblong-lanceolate, to b'’ long, mostly 
entire along the margin; fruit, yellow or orange, 
the stalks shorter or only slightly longer than the 

petioles Sugar hackberry (p. 252) 

2. Leaves, ovate, 1}^" to 2J^" long, entire or sharply 
serrate; fruit, dark orange-red (rarely purplish), 

the stalks shorter than the petioles 

Georgia hackberry (p. 253) 

Common Hackberry 

Celtis occidentalis L. 

Habit. — Sometimes attaining gigantic proportions, 
but ordinarily a tree, 40' to 60' in height and 12" to 
20" in diameter; in the open, developing a short bole 
and large, spherical crown; forest trees, in contrast, 
producing a long, columnar, occasionally buttressed 
bole and a narrow, round-topped crown; root system, 
superficial or moderately deep and widespread. 

Leaves.— Alternate, simple, deciduous, to 4" 
long, 1)^" to 2" broad, ovate to ovate-lanceolate; 
apex, long-tapored; base, commonly asymmetrically 
heart-shaped; margin, sharply serrate, sometimes 
only above the middle; light green, smooth or with 
short, bristly hairs above, pale green and hairy along 
the principal veins below; petioles, smooth, about 
long. 

Flowers —Perfect and imperfect, without petals, 
long-stalked, appearing with leaf emergence; the 



Plate CO. — Common Hackberby 
1. Foliage and fruit xM* 2. Flower cluHtevs X 
flower X2. 4. Male flower X2. 5 , Pit 6. 

7. Twig. XI. 


3, P'oRialo 
Loaf Hear X2. 
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staminate, in few-flowered clusters in the axils of the 
lower leaves ; the perfect and pistillate fioAverSj mostly 
solitary, in the axils of leaves near the tips of twigs; 
calyx, 4- or 5-Iobed; stamens, 4 to G (mostly 5); pistil, 
with an ovoid, sessile ovary surmounted by a short 
style and 2 elongated, hairy, reflexed stigmas. 

Fruit. — A globular, purple drupe, about in 
diameter, with a large, reticulate, bony pit, thick skin, 
and thin layer of sweetish flesh; borne on stalks, ^4^' 
to 1" in length. 

Twigs. — Slender, ssigzag, those of the current season 
greenish brown to light reddish brown, smooth, 
marked by numerous pale lenticels; terminal buds, 
absent; lateral buds, about long, ovoid, sharp- 
pointed, appressed, covered by a few overlapping, 
chestnut-brown scales; leaf scars, oval to crescent- 
shaped, with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, minute; 
pith, commonly chambered at the nodes, homogeneous 
between them. 

Bark. — Gray-brown to silvery gray, featured by 
many corky warts and ridges, particularly on the 
lower portions of the bole; scaly on old trees. 

Habitat. — In the North most commonly encoun- 
tered on dry ridges and limestone outcrops; to the 
south, frequenting rich, moist, alluvial soils in asso- 
ciation with other hardwoods of the region. 

Distribution. — Eastern and southern United States. 

Importance. — Common hackberry is a tree of 
secondary importance to the American lumber indus- 
try. Recently, selected material cut into rotary veneer 
stock has been offered to the trade under the name 
of beaverwood. The wood is also used in the manu- 
facture of furniture, and the tree is occasionally 
planted for decorative purposes in both the United 
States and Europe, The fruit is a source of food for 
many game birds paz'ticularly quail, turkey, pheasant, 
and grouse. 
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Sugar Hackberry 
Celtis laevigata Willd, 

Habit- — medium-sized tree, 60' to 80' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter, with a straight but short 
bole, broad, open crown of slender, spreading branches, 
pendulous at their tips, and a moderately deep, 
spreading root system. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 2)^" to 
5" long, 1" to, 23 ^" wide, oblong-lanceolate; apex, 
gradually tapering to a long, narrow point; base, 
obliquely wedge-shaped or asymmetrically rounded; 
margin, entire (or with a few serrate teeth near the 
apex, a feature of vigorous growth); light green, 
smooth or occasionally roughened above, somewhat 
paler and smooth below; petioles, slender, smooth, 
about 3-^" long. 

Flowers, — Similar to those of common hackberry. 

Fruit. — An oi^ange or yellowish drupe; about 3^" 
long, nearly spherical, with a wrinkled, bony pit, thick 
skin, and thin layer of flesh; borne on short stalks, 
about 34" to 34^^ in length. 

Twigs. — Similar to those of common hackberry, 
except for the buds, which are only 316^^ 34^^ long. 

Bark. — Similar to that of common hackberry. 

Habitat. — Stream banks, river bottoms, and moist 
alluvial flats of clay and silt loam; usually occurring 
as an occasional tree in association with many species, 
but most commonly with sweetgum, pecan, green ash, 
American and cedar elms, over cup, Nutt all and water 
oaks, and honeylocust. 

, Distribution, — Southeastern United States from 
coastal Virginia to eastern Texas including Florida and 
the keys. 

Importance. — The wood is used for slack cooperage, 
furniture and crating. 
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Georgia Hackberry 

Celtis georgiana Small 

This is a large shrub or small tree occurring on dry, 
rocky soils of the Piedmont plateau and lower moun- 
tain slopes of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. It also has been reported from southern 
Illinois, southern Missouri, western Florida, and 
coastal New Jersey. The small, ovate, roughened 
leaves, seldom more then 2'' in length, and dark, 
orange-red fruits serve to distinguish this tree from 
other hackberries of the region. 

THE MULBERRY FAMILY 
Moraceae 

The Mulberry Family is a large group of tropical 
and subtropical plants embracing 55 genera and about 
1,000 species of herbs, shrubs, and trees, A few forms 
extend into the milder parts of the Temperate Zones. 
Several species are productive of important fruits, 
fibers, and rubber^ notable are the breadfruits, figs, 
mulberries, hops, and hemp. 

Four arborescent species included in 3 genera are 
natives of the South. The papermulberry [Brous- 
soneMa papyrifera (L.) Vent.], a native of eastern 
Asia, but commonly used as an ornamental throughout 
much of the South, has escaped cultivation and is 
becoming rapidly naturalized in many localities. 

Synopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 

Genm Leaves Flowers Fruit Buds 

Morus deciduous, dioecious succulent scaly 
toothed and 
lobed 
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Genus 

Madura 

Leaves 

deciduous, 

entire 

Flowers 

dioecious 

Fruit 
firm, with 
a milky sap 

Buds 

scaly 

Ficus 

persistent, 

entire 

monoecious 

succulent 

naked 


THE 

MULBERRIES 




Morns L. 




This group comprises 12 to 15 species of trees and 
shrubs widely distributed through the Northern 
Hemisphere. The white mulberry (ilf. alha L.), a 
native of Asia, was introduced along the Atlantic 
seaboard during colonial times when an attempt was 
made to establish the silkworm industry in this 
country. 

Two mulberries are indigenous to the United 
States, and one of them occurs widespread through 
many sections of the South, 

Red Mulberry 

Morns ruhra L. 

Habit. — Ordinarily a small tree, but occasionally 
attaining a height of 60' to 70' and a trunk of 12" to 
18" in diameter; the branches are stout and spreading 
and form a dense, broad, round-topped crown, 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, of 3 gen- 
eral types, (1) unlobed, (2) mitten-shaped, (3) 3- 
(rarely 5-) lobed, all of which commonly appear on 
the same tree; mostly circular in shape or nearly so, 
3" to 6" in diameter; apex, acute to abruptly short- 
tapered; base, flattened or heart-shapecl; margin, 
coai^sely serrate; dark bluish green and smooth above, 
paler and hairy below; petiole, sliort, about I" long. 

Flowers, — Unisexual, appearing with the leavers, 
each sex borne on separate trees in lax, green, hairy 
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Plate 67. — Red Mulberry 
L. Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Gluaters of male flowers 
Clusters of female flowers XM- 4. Male flower 
Female flower X4. 6. Twig XH- 7. Leaf soar Xl^^. 
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spikes, the staminate, 2" to 3" long, the pistillate, about 
1^' long; male fiowefs, \vith a deeply 4-lobed calyx and 
4 green stamens; ‘female flowers, with 4 sepals insheath- 
ing a flat, sessile ovary; male flowers sometimes 
appearing with the female on the same spike. 

Fruit. — cluster (multiple) of dark-red to purplish, 
sweet, edible drupelets, to 134 '^ long; seeds, minute, 
light brown, ovoid. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, at first hairy but smooth 
through their 1st winter, gray-brown, with scattered, 
gray lenticels, on vigorous growth with papery scales 
or shreds resulting from the peeling of the epidermal 
layers; terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, ovoid, 
about long, covered with several overlapping, 
shining olive-brown scales; leaf scars, half-round to 
oval, concave, with numerous scattered bundle scars; 
pith, homogeneous. 

!Bark. — Smooth, light gray on young stems, ulti- 
mately about thick, then divided into dark-brown 
or gray-brown, thin, narrow, longitudinally elongated 
scales. 

Habitat. — Rich, moist soils on flats, protected 
slopes, and even ridges. 

Distribution. — W estern New England through south- 
ern Ontario to southern South Dakota, south to 
Florida and eastern Texas; most abundant in the Ohio 
River Valley and the southern Appalachian region. 

Importance. — Sometimes planted for its fruit but 
of limited ornamental value. The v^ood is occa- 
sionally used for cooperage, fence posts, crossties, 
furniture, and boat construction, 

THE OSAGEORANGE 
Madura Nutt. 

The osageorange of the Southwest is the only mem- 
ber of this genus. Originally restricted to portions f)f 
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Texas^ Arkansas, and Oklahoma, it is now used exten- 
sively throughout the East and has become naturalized 
in many locahties. 

Osageorange 

Madura pomifera (Raf.) Schneid. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — A large shrub, or occasionally a tree, some- 
times reaching 50' in height and 2' to 3' in diameter; 
the bole is usually short, often malformed, and supports 
a number of stout, ascending, often contorted branches, 
which collectively form an open, nearly spherical 
head. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, mostly ovate, 
3" to 6" long, about 3" wide; apex, long-tapering; 
base, rounded, flattened, or, more generally, broadly 
obtuse; margin, entire; lustrous dark green above, 
paler below; petioles, 1" to 2" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, appearing after the leaves, 
each sex borne on separate trees, the male in long- 
stalked, axillary racemes, 1" to 1)^" long, the female 
in short-stalked heads, about 1" in diameter; male 
flowers, with a 4-lobed calyx and 4 stamens; the 
female, with a 4-lobed calyx, a nearly globular, sessile 
ovary, and greatly elongated, hairy, filamentous 
styles. 

Fruit. — ^About 3" to 6" in diameter, having the 
appearance of a green orange, actually a compact 
cluster (multiple) of green, oblong, firm drupelets; 
when bruised, exuding a milky sap. 

Twigs. — Slender to moderately stout, green to 
orange-brown and smooth, armed with short, stout 
axillary thorns or, in one variety, thornless; terminal 
buds, lacking; lateral buds, small, inconspicuous, often 
somewhat sunken, with 4 or 5 overlapping, light- 
brown scales; leaf scars, triangular to kidney-shaped, 



Plats 68,' — Osagboranos 

1, Foliage XH* 2. Cluster of male flowers 3. Male 

flower X3. 4* Cluster of female flowers XM- Fonialo flower 

X3. 6. Fruit XH- 7, Section of fruit xH* Bood X34* 

9. Leaf sear XlM- 
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with. 3 to 5 bundle scars; stipule scars, very small, 
triangular; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Orange-brown, about thick, deeply 
furrowed between the broad, interlacing, rounded, 
fibrous ridges. 

Habitat, — Within its natural range largely restricted 
to bottom lands of high moisture retention, but 
encountered on a variety of sites in its extended 
naturalized range. 

Distribution. — N ortheastern Texas, southern Arkan- 
sas, and southern Oklahoma; naturalized in many 
sections of the South and East. 

Importance. — Because of the thorny nature of its 
branches the osageorange has been used for hedges, 
and many of the old southern plantation boundaries 
were delineated by rows of this tree. While it responds 
readily to pruning and trimming it does not enjoy the 
same popularity as a decorative tree that it did years 
ago. 

Osageorange wood, one of the heavier and tougher 
of American timbers, is admirably suited for bow- 
staves. While originally used in this manner by the 
American Indians, it is also a favorite bow wood of 
many amateurs of archery. The bright-yellow wood 
contains a dye principle that has been commercially 
exploited in the past. 


THE FIGS 
Ficus L. 

The figs comprise a large group of about 800 species 
of trees, shrubs, and vines, the majority indigenous to 
the South Pacific islands. The figs of commerce are 
traceable to F, carica L., originally a native of the 
Mediterranean basin but now widely cultivated in 
California and several sections of the southeastern 
United States, The common rubber plant of our 
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botanical conservatories as well as the banyan tree 
are both members of this genus* 

The fruit of the fig is an interesting structure. 
Unlike other native plants of the mulberry family, 
the flowers of the fig are borne on the inside of a closed 
receptacle. After fertilization the small female flowers 
and their stems become fleshy and embedded in the 
then hollow and greatly enlarged fleshy receptacle. 

Two species, both restricted to subtropical Florida, 
are the only figs found in the United States. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN FIGS 

1. Leaves, elliptical, pointed at both ends; fruit, stalkless 

or nearly so '.Florida strangler fig (p. 260) 

1, Leaves, ovate, heart-shaped at the base; fruit, long- 
stalked Shortleaf fig (p. 262) 

Florida Strangler Fig 

Pious aurea Nutt. 

Habit. — tree, 50' to 60' in height and 2' to 4' in 
diameter. Beginning its life as a parasite, the seed 
lodges in cracks and crevices along the bark of other 
trees and germinates. Aerial roots subsequently put 
out, ultimately reach the ground, and develop an inde- 
pendent, subterranean system. When many such 
roots are developed, they cover the supporting tree 
to form a trunk and eventually strangle the host. 
Branches touching the ground also take root and 
produce new shoots; thus, over a long period of time 
a compound structure covering a considerable area of 
land surface may eventually result. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, evergreen, thick and 
leathery, falling off during the 2d season, oblong to 
elliptical, 2" to 5" long, 1" to 3" wide; apex, acute; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire; yellow-green, 
lustrous above, paler below; petioles, short, stout, 



Plates C9. — Florida Stbanolesr Fig 
1* Foliage and fruit X}';l 2. Flowers on portion of receptacle X2. 
3, Male flower X6. 4. F’emalo flower X5. 5 . Leaf scar XI. 
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grooved, about 1" long; stipules, foliaceous, encircling 
the twig. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both types borne on the inside 
of the same axillary, nearly sessile, closed receptacle; 
male flowers, with a single stamen and a 2- or 3-lobed 
calyx; female flowers, with a 4- or 5-lobed calyx and 
an ovoid ovary; both types of flowers, separated by 
5 reddish-purple, chafiiike scales. 

Fniit . — A paired or solitary cluster of small drupelets 
embedded in the enlarged, fleshy receptacle and form- 
ing a bright-red or yellow, berrylike structure, about 
in diameter; seed, ovoid, minute. 

Twigs. — Stout, greenish orange to yellowish, dotted 
with pale lenticels; buds, naked; the terminal, about 
in length; the laterals, globular, about K'' in 
diameter; leaf scars, oval, with a nearly continuous or 
broken ring of bundle scars; pith, large, continuous; 
stipule scars, surrounding the twig; fruit scars, 
circular, often paired. 

Bark. — Smooth, ashy gray, on the larger trunks 
separating into small, thin, appressed scales, which 
upon falling expose the black inner bark. 

Habitat. — Sandy soils of hammocks and ocean 
shores. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida, the Keys, and 
Bahama Islands. 

Importance, — Occasionally used ornamentally in 
some of the Florida cities, 

Shortleaf Fig 

Ficus brevifoUa Nutt. 

This is another fig that begins its life as a parasite 
on other trees. It is found along the coral reefs and 
Keys of Florida and in the Bahamas and Cuba. 
Shortleaf fig may bo distinguished from the strangler 
fig by its broader leaves with heart-shaped bases, long- 
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stalked, floral receptacles, and larger fruits, often 1^' 
or more in diameter. The tree is of no value. 

THE TALLOWWOOD FAMILY 

Olacaceae 

The Tallowwood Family numbers about 27 genera 
and nearly 160 species of trees, shrubs, and lianas 
scattered throughout the tropical forests of the world. 
The trees of this group are small of stature and of 
little or no economic importance, except locally. Two 
genera, each with a single species, are to be found in 
the lower Florida peninsula, the Keys, and certain of 
the neighboring West Indian islands. 


Synopsis of the Southern Genera 


Oenus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Twigs 

Ximenia 

notched or 

stalked, 

a naked, 

armed 


spine- 

white or 

yellow or 

with 


tipped at 

yellowish 

yellowish- 

stout 


the apex 

white 

red drupe 

thorns 

Schoepfia 

long- 
tapered 
at the 
apex 

sessile, 
pink or 
red 

a scarlet 
drupe, nearly 
wholly en- 
closed in the 
enlarged disc 

unarmed 


THE TALLOWWOODS 
Ximcnia L. 

These are a small genus comprising five species of 
widely distributed tropical trees and shrubs. One of 
them, X. amsricana L., extends northward into 
southern Florida. 

Tallowwood Hog-plum 

Ximenia americana L. 

Habit. — A large shrub, with long, thorny, vinelike 
branches, or occasionally arborescent and then devel- 



Plate 70. — Tallowwooe 

1. PoIiagG and flowers 2. Flower X2. 3. Fruit XM* 

4. Leaf scar XI 
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oping a single bole 25' to 35' in height and 2' to 3' in 
diameter. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
without stipules, 1" to 21^" long, 3^" to 1" wide, 
oblong to elliptical; apex, notched or spine-tipped; 
base, long-tapering; margins, slightly thickened and 
somewhat curled under; lustrous above, pale and dull 
below; petioles, short and slender, winged at the apex, 
about 3^" long. 

Flowers, — Perfect, regular, bell-shaped, fragrant, 
borne in 2- to 4-flowered, axillary, stalked clusters; 
calyx, with 4 or 5 sharp-pointed, triangular lobes; 
petals, 4, yellowish white, densely hairy, particularly 
on their inner surfaces, curled back at their tips; 
stamens, 8, shorter than the petals; pistil, with a 
nearly spherical, 4-grooved, glandular ovary, united 
styles, and globular stigmas. 

Fruit, — ^An ovoid, yellow or yellowish-red drupe, 
about l}4f' long; with a thin, astringent pulp and a 
profusely pitted, reddish stone; seeds, yellow. 

TMgs. — Slender, armed with straight, stout spines, 
light reddish brown, angular or terete; buds, small and 
rather inconspicuous, covered by several overlapping, 
reddish-brown scales; leaf scars, lunate to triangu- 
lar, with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, wanting; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Smooth and close, dark reddish brown, very 
astringent. 

Habitat, — Sandy, gravelly, and coral-rock soils 
bordering fresh-water lakes and tidewaters; ham- 
mocks, sand dunes, and pinelands. 

Distribution, — ^A cosmopolitan, circumtropical spe- 
cies; in the Western Hemisphere occurring in the 
lower Florida peninsula and neighbening Keys, thence 
south through the West Indies to Brazil 

Importance. — The wood of this species is pleasantly 
scented and in India has been used as a substitute for 
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sandlewood. Locally it has been used for fuel and in 
the manufacture of charcoal. The bark contains 
appreciable quantities of a water-soluble astringent 
suitable for tanning leather, and the fruits are a source 
of hydrocyanic acid. The fleshy pulp of the plumlike 
fruits is edible and is a source of food for many small 
indigenous and migratory birds. 

THE GRAYTWIGS 
Schoepjia Schreb. 

This is a group of about 15 species of shrubs and 
small trees found in China, Japan, the East Indies, 
Peru, Brazil, Mexico, the West Indies, and the United 
States. A single species, the gulf graytwig, occurs in 
southern Florida. 

Gulf Graytwig Whitewood 

Schoepjia chrysophylloides Planch. 

Habit. — ^A lai'ge shrub or small bushy tree with 
ascending, thornless branches; seldom more than 30' 
in height and 12" to 18" in diameter. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent or tardily 
deciduous, leathery, without stipules, Ij^" to 23 ^" 
fo 1)4^' wide, ovate-elliptical, occasionally 
scythe-shaped; apex, tapering to a sharp point; base, 
asymmetrically tapered; margin, entire; light green 
and shiny above, paler and dull below; petiole, stout, 
short, winged at the apex, about 3^" long. 

Flowers. — ^Perfect, regular, borne in axillary, sessile 
clusters of 2 or 3 (mostly 2), or solitary; calyx, cuplike, 
almost completely filled with an enlarged, fleshy disc; 
petals, 4, united, the free tips reflexed; stamens, 4, 
their anthers sessile; pistil, 1, the ovary almost com- 
pletely embedded in the disc, the stylo extremely short, 
the stigma 3-lobed. 



Plate 71. — Gulf Gbaytwiu 

1. Poliago and fruit 2. Cluster of flowers XM* 3. Plowcr 
X4. 4. Pruit X4. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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Fruit. — ^An ovoid, scarlet drupe, almost wholly 
incased in the much enlarged, floral disc, about 
long, with a thin, fleshy pulp and a hard, but brittle 
stone; seeds, reddish brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, unarmed, rather brittle, 
at first smooth and green, ultimately becoming grayish 
yellow or ashy gray and scurfy; buds, minute, with 
2 or 3 tiny, visible scales; leaf scars, small and very 
inconspicuous, more or less triangular, with 1 to 3 
bundle scars; lenticels, rather prominent after the 1st 
season; stipule scars, wanting. 

Bark. — Thin, grayish brown, and smooth on young 
stems; divided by narrow, longitudinal, and irregu- 
larly transverse ridges into small patches or blocks on 
the larger stems. 

Habitat. — Sandy, gravelly, or coral-rock soils near 
tidewater and hammocks. 

Distribution, — The lower peninsula of Florida, the 
Keys, Cuba, Jamaica, the Bahamas, and Guatamala. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. 

THE KNOTWEED FAMILY 

Polygonaceae 

This family, which includes the buckwheats, rhu- 
barb, docks, and waterpeppers, consists of about 40 
genera and nearly 1,000 species. Those of the Tem- 
perate Zone are mostly herbaceous, while a few trees, 
shrubs, and woody climbers occur in the tropics. The 
Polygonaceae are represented in our southern forests 
by two species from the genus Coccolohis, 

THE SEAGEAPES 
Coccolohis P.Br. 

The seagrapes comprise a gi'oup of over 150 species 
of evergreen trees and shrubs scattered through the 
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tropical forests of the Americas and the West Indies. 
Two species, both arborescent, are included in the 
flora of southern Florida and the Keys. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN SEAGRAPES 

1. Leaves, nearly circular in outline, broader than long, 
heart-shaped at the base; fruit, m dense, pendulous 
clusters; pith, excavated Common seagrape (p. 269) 

1. Leaves, oblong to obovate, longer than broad, rounded 
or wedge-shaped at the base; fruit, in erect, open 
clusters; pith, continuous Pigeon seagrape (p. 271) 

Common Seagrape 

CoccoloMs uvifera Jacq. 

Habit, — A large shrub, or occasionally a small tree, 
seldom more than 15' to 25' in height or 12" to 20" in 
diameter, with a massive, spherical crown and short, 
often contorted trunk; in exposed situations, branch- 
ing at or near the ground and assuming a bushy habit. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 4" 
to 5" long, 5" to 6" broad, nearly circular; apex, 
rounded, notched, or occasionally sharp-pointed; base, 
deeply heart-shaped; margin, without teeth or lobes, 
but wavy; lustrous dark green and smooth above, 
somewhat lighter below and with pale hairs along the 
stout, reddish midrib and principal veins; petioles, 
stout, flattened, enlarged at the base, about 3^" long; 
stipules insheathing the twig above the node. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing intermittently 
throughout the year, solitary or in 2- to 6-flowered 
fascicles, borne in stout, terminal or axillary racemes, 
5" to 15" long; calyx, white, bell-shaped, 5-lobed, the 
lobes pubescent on their inner surfaces, longer than the 
stamens; petals, absent; stamens, 8, red, attached at 
their bases to the calyx; pistil, with a 3-angled ovary, 
short style, and 3 short, stigmatic lobes. 



Plate 72. — Common* 

1. l^’oUage atid fruit 2. Plowor (duKter X^.t* 

X5. 4. Hood Xi. 5. Loaf Bcara aud stipular aUotUh X 
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Fruit. — A tliin-walled, red nutlet enclosed in an 
enlarged, purplish or greenish-white calyx tube with a 
fleshy, astringent pulp; borne in long, dense, pendulous, 
grapelike clusters; seed, 3- to 6-lobed, red-brown. 

Twigs. — Stout, yellowish green to light orange, 
hairy, furnished with elongated, pale lenticles; buds, 
sessile, naked, conical, concealed by the leaf base; leaf 
scars, nearly circular, with 3 to 5 bundle scars, not 
on the stem (Plate 72) but borne on a persistent basal 
sheath, the ocrea, that encircles the stem at the node; 
the ocrea, upon falling, leaving an annular, encircling 
stipular scar; pith, large, whitish, excavated at the 
nodes. 

Bark. — ^Very thin, smooth, light brown, mottled 
with lighter colored patches of irregular contour. 

Habitat, — Typically a tidewater tree or shrub of 
sandy shores and beaches. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida, the 
Florida Keys, Bermuda, the Bahamas, the West 
Indies, and in South America from Colombia to 
Brazil. 

Importance. — The bark of the common seagrape 
yields a dark-red, astringent juice known as kinOj at 
one time used in quantity in the preparation of medici- 
nal compounds and dyes. The wood is used locally 
for fuel and occasionally in cabinetry. Common 
seagrape, because of its large leaves, abundance of 
fruit, and dense, shrubby habit on dry, sandy soils, is 
used extensively throughout its range for decorative 
purposes. 


Pigeon Seagrape Doveplum 

Coccolohis laurifoUa Jacq. 

Habit, — A medium-sized tree, 60^ to 80' in height 
and 12'' to 24" in diameter; characterized by a long, 
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clear bole and short, dense, round-topped crown of 
spreading branches. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 3'' 
to 4'^ long, 13 ^" to broad, mostly ovate to ovate- 
lanceolate; apex, acute or rounded; base, rounded or 
wedge-shaped; margin, slightly wavy, rolled under; 
bright green above, pale green below; petioles, stout, 
flattened, enlarged at the base, about long, falling 
away during their 2d or 3d season. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing in the early spring, 
solitary or in few-flowered fascicles, borne along a 
slender, erect, terminal or axillary stalk forming a 
raceme, 2" to 3'' in length; calyx, white, cup-shaped, 
5-lobed, shorter than the stamens; petals, absent; 
stamens, orange to orange-yellow, their bases much 
enlarged and attached to the calyx; pistil, with a 3- 
angled, oblong ovary, short style, and 3 elongated, 
stigmatic lobes. 

Fruit. — thin-walled, light-brown nutlet, incased 
in a dark-red calyx tube with a thin, fleshy, astringent 
pulp; borne in short, open, erect, racemose clusters; 
seed, 3- to 6-lobed, red-biown. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, often contorted, yellowish 
orange, smooth, furnished with small, elongated 
lenticels; buds, sessile, naked, conical, concealed by 
the leaf base; leaf scars, nearly circular, with 3 to 5 
bundle scars, not on the stem but borne on a persistent 
basal sheath, the ocrea, that encircles the stem at the 
node; the ocrea, upon falling, leaves an annular, 
encircling, stipular scar; pith large, whitish, 
continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, dark reddish brown; scaly on 
the largest trees. 

Habitat^ — Hammocks and sandy soils near tide- 
water. 

Distribution —Southern Florida, West Indies, the 
Bahamas, and Venezuela. 
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Importance* — The fruit of this species is much 
sought after by doves of the region; hence the name 
doveplum. The heavy, dark-reddish-brown wood has 
a limited use in furniture manufacture, and the tree is 
used as an ornamental throughout its range. 

THE FOUR-O’CLOCK FAMILY 

Nyctaginaceae 

The Four-o’clock Family embraces about 20 genera 
and over 250 species, the majority herbaceous. A 
few shrubs, lianas, and trees occur in the tropics. The 
beautiful and highly colored Bougainvilleas of South 
America are used extensively for decorative purposes 
in the warmer regions of the United States. This 
family does not include any commercially important 
timber trees. 


THE BLOLLIES 
Torruhia Veil. 

This genus numbers about 16 tropical species of 
trees and shrubs. Four extend into southern Florida, 
one of which becomes arborescent. 

Longleaf Blolly 

Torruhia longifoKa Britton 

Habit* — A large shrub, or occasionally a small tree, 
30' to 40' in height and 12" to 20" in diameter; in 
dense forests, developing a short, compact, round- 
topped crown; in open situations, producing a spread- 
ing crown of irregular contour supported by 2 or more, 
often greatly contorted stems. 

Leaves. — Opposite or alternate, simple, persistent, 
1" to 2" long, 3^" to 1" unde, oblong-obovate; apex, 
rounded or notched; base, wedge-shaped; margin, 



PxjAtb 73. — ^Longi/EAf Blolly 

1- Foliago and fruit xK* 2. Cluster of idowers XM- 3. Flower 
X3. 4. Fruit X2. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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thickened, wavy; light green, smooth above, paler, 
glabrous below; petioles, stout, grooved, about K" 
long. 

Flowers. — Perfect or unisexual, appearing in the 
fall in few-flowered, terminal or axillary clusters; 
calyx, funnel-shaped, 5-lobed, greenish yellow; petals, 
none; stamens, 5 to 8; pistil, with an ovoid ovary and 
long, narrow style crowned mth 5 to 8 short, tri- 
angular, stigmatic lobes. 

Fruit. — A light-brown, cylindrical nutlet enclosed 
in an enlarged, red, fleshy calyx tube with 10 longi- 
tudinal, rounded ribs, about long. 

Twigs. — Slender, orange-yellow, smooth; buds, ovoid 
to hemispherical, rusty-red and woolly; leaf scars, 
raised, lunate to semicircular, with 3 to 5 bundle scars; 
stipule scars, absent; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, even on the largest trunks, reddish 
brown, superficially scaly. 

Habitat. — Near tidewater and in hammocks some- 
what removed from the seacoast. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida and 
neighboring Keys, Cuba, and the Bahamas. 

Importance. — Of no commercial or medicinal value. 

Remarks. — This species is easily confused with a 
Bahamian form, ohtusata Britt., which has larger, 
thicker leaves. 

THE MAGNOLIA FAMILY 

Magnoliaceae 

The Magnolia Family comprises 10 genera and 
approximately 80 species ranging from small shrubs 
to magnificent trees widely distributed in temperate 
and subtropical areas of both North America and 
Asia. Representatives of 4 genera are to be found in 
the United States, and 2 of these include arborescient 
forms, all of which occur in our southern forests. 
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Because of their handsome foilage and large, showy 
flowers, many are suitable for ornamental planting. 

Synopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 

Genus Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Magnolia unlobed stamens, open- a conelike 

mg on side cluster of 

toward center of follicles 

flower 

Liriodendron 4-lobed stamens, open- a conelike 

ing on side cluster of 

toward the terminally 

petals winged samaras 

THE MAGNOLIAS 
Magnolia L. 

There are about 35 species of Magnolia^ 9 of which 
are natives of the United States. All are found in the 
southern states, and most of them, because of their 
beautiful, tropiclike foliage and large, showy flowers 
and fruits, are widely planted as ornamentals. A few 
are hardy as far north as Massachusetts, but they 
flourish best in the South and are part/icularly well 
known in the Carolinas and Virginia. Only 2 species 
are valued as timber trees; the dried flower buds of 
others have had a limited medicinal use. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN MAGNOLIAS 


1. Leaves, evergreen. 2 

1 . Leaves, deciduous 3 


2. Leaves, 6'' to 10^'' long, with rusty-red, woolly hairs 
on the lower surface; fruit, orange-red, wofilly. .... 

Southern magnolia (p. 277) 
2. Leaves, A" to long, with a whitish bloom oxx the 
lower surface, aromatic when crushed; fruit, dark 
red, smooth Sweetbay (p, 230) 
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3. Leaves, more or less weclged-shaped at the base 4 

3. Leaves, with eaiiike appendages at the base 7 

4, Petals, greenish yellow to canary-yellow. ... 5 

4. Petals, chalky white 6 


5. Leaves, 6" to 12'' long; petals, greenish yellow; twigs, 

smooth Cucumbertree magnolia (p. 282) 

5. Leaves, 3" to 6" long; petals, canary-yellow; twigvS, 
hairy Yellow cucumbertree magnolia (p. 284) 

6. Leaves, 10" to 20" long, clustered near the tips of 
twigs, smooth and green below, falling in the early 
autumn; buds, smooth, purplish ’. . . . 

Umbrella magnolia (p. 285) 

6. Leaves, 4" to 6" long, evenly disposed along the 
twig, with a whitish bloom on the lower surface, 
tardily deciduous through the winter and early 
spring; buds, silky Sweetbay (p. 280) 

7. Winter buds, smooth; leaves, mostly less than 12" long; 

flowers, pale yellow or cream-colored 8 

7. Winter buds, silky or woolly; leaves, mostly more than 
15" long; flowers, chalky white 9 

8. Leaves, 10" to 12" long, spatula-shaped; petals, pale 
yellow, 5" to 6" long. . . .Fraser magnolia (p. 285) 

8. Leaves, 5" to 9'"' long, kite-shaped or like that of an 
inverted spearhead; petals, cream-colored, about 
3" long Pyramid magnolia (p, 287) 

9. Leaves, 20" to 30" or more in length; fruit, nearly 

spherical Bigleaf magnolia (p. 288) 

9. Leaves, 15" to 20" or more in length; fruit, nearly 
cylindrical Ashe magnolia (p. 288) 

Southern Magnolia Evergreen Magnolia 

Magnolia grandiflora L. " 

Habit. — moderately large tree, 60' to 90' in 
height with a trunk 2' to 3' in diameter (rarely 130' by 
43 ^^'); bole, straight and clear for a oomsidorablo por- 



74. SOUTHKBN MaGNOLIA 

1. Poliago and fowor XM* 2. Fruit XH- 
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tion of its length and passing through a narrow, 
pyramidal crown; open-grown trees, developing a 
rapidly tapering bole, which is completely clothed 
in a broad, evergreen, conical crown of pleasing 
symmetry. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oval, ovate, or oblong, 5" to 8^' long, 2*' to 3'' wide; 
apex, bluntly pointed or, rarely, tapered to a sharp 
point; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire; bright 
lustrous green above, clothed with rusty-red, woolly 
hairs on the lower surface; petiole, short, stout, covered 
with matted, rusty-red hairs; stipules, leafy, encircling 
the twig.' 

Flowers. — Complete, large and showy, to 8^' 
broad, appearing after the leaves; sepals, 3; petals, 
white, 6, 9, or 12, 3" to 4" long; stamens, many; 
pistils, many, spirally inserted on a spikelike receptacle. 

Fruit. — An ovoid to nearly cylindrical aggregate of 
hairy, orange-red follicles, 3'' to 4'' in length, to 
2^' in diameter; seeds, red, about long, slightly 
flattened, suspended from the open pods by slender, 
elastic threads. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, often clothed with 
rusty-red, woolly hairs; terminal buds, woolly, V' to 
1)^^' long; lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, 
more or less shield-shaped, with a marginal row of 
bundle scars; stipule scars, prominent, encircling the 
twig above the leaf scar; pith, often indistinctly 
diaphragmed. 

Bark. — ^Light brown to gray-brown and irregularly 
scaly. 

Habitat. — On rich bottom lands or on gentle, pro- 
tected slopes in admixture with other hardwood 
species. 

Distribution. — Coastal plain from North Carolina 
to Florida, west through Louisiana and Arkansas to 
eastern Texas. 
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Importance. — One of the South’s finest evergreens; 
used ornamentally throughout the region; cut in 
limited quantity for lumber. 

Sweetbay 

Magnolia virginiana L. 

Habit. — small tree, 20' to 30' in height with a 
trunk 1' to in diameter, supporting a head of 
nearly erect or spreading branches; in many localities, 
merely a shrub. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, in the North falling in 
November, persistent until spring in the Deep South, 
where they remain green until dropped; oblong to 
elliptical, 4" to 6" long, 1" to 3" wide; apex, bluntly 
pointed or rounded; base, wedge-shaped; margin, 
entire or somewhat wavy; bright lustrous green above, 
with a whitish bloom below; petioles, short; 
stipules, leafy. 

Flowers. — Complete, white, fragrant, 2" to 3" 
broad, borne on short, slender, smooth stalkvs and 
appearing after the leaves; sepals, 3; petals, 9 or 12, 
obovate; stamens, many; pistils, many, spirally 
inserted on a spikelike receptacle. 

Fruit. — ^An ovoid to ellipsoidal aggregate of smooth, 
dark-red follicles, about 2" in length and 1" in diam- 
eter; seeds, oval, flattened, red, about long, 

suspended from the open pod by slender, filamentous, 
elastic threads. 

Twigs. — Slender, bright green, hairy, bocioming red- 
dish brown and smooth after the 1st winter; terminal 
buds, ovoid, clothed with white, silky hairs, about 
long; lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, half- 
round to crescent-shaped, with numerous bundle scars 
arranged in a marginal band; stipule sears, enciixding 
the twig; pith, diaphragmed. 

Bark. — Gray-brown, superficially scaly on the 
largest trunks. 



Plate 76. — Kweetbay 
1. Poliago and flower xM- 2. Fruit XK- 
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Habitat. — Swamps, swales, and moist, low ground, 
occasionally in thickets. 

Distribution. — ^Atlantic coastal plain from Massa- 
chusetts to Georgia; west to Franklin County, 
in Pennsylvania. 

Importance. — Generally regarded as a weed tree; 
used sparingly as an ornamental. 

Remarks. — form with narrow leaves and woolly 
twigs and fruit stalks has been observed in Florida. 
This is often a tree 75' to 90' in height and up to 3' 
in diameter and is designated as M. virginiana var. 
australis Sarg. 

Cucumbertree Magnolia 

Magnolia acuminata L. 

Habit. — A tree, 70' to 80' in height and 3' to 4' 
in diameter above a slightly buttressed base; the bole 
of the forest tree is symmetrical and usually clear for 
a considerable portion of its length, the crown short, 
dense, and pyramidal, the root system shallow and 
spreading. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, mostly ellip- 
tical to oval or ovate, 6" to 12" long, 3" to 6" wide; 
apex, acute; base, wedge-shaped or rounded; margin, 
entire, often somewhat wavy; smooth, yellow-green 
above, somewhat hairy below; petioles, slender, about 
1" long; stipules, leafy, encircling the twig. 

Flowers. — Complete, bell-shaped, 2" to 3" broad, 
borne on stout stalks K" to 1" long, appearing after 
the leaves; sepals, 3; petals, 6, greenish yellow, tongue- 
shaped; stamens, many; pistils, many, spirally 
arranged upon a spikelike receptacle. 

Fruit. ~A nearly cylindrical aggregate of dark-red 
follicles, 2" to 3" in length; seeds, red, about long; 
at maturity, suspended from the ovary wall by a 
slender, gummy filament. 




Pirate 70.— CcJcirMUKiiTREB 

1. Foliage and flower XH- 2. Fruit Xji- X}ir 

4. Twig XH. 
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Twigs. — Moderately stout, reddish brown, with 
many small lenticels; terminal buds, present, about 
long, densely clothed Avith silky, silvery-white 
hairs; lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, 
horseshoe-shaped, with 5 to 9 bundle scars; stipule 
scars, encircling thefwig; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark brown, broken into longitudinal, scaly 
ridges separated ‘by narrow fissures. 

Distribution. — Central New York, west through the 
Ohio River Valley to eastern Oklahoma; south to 
northern Georgia, south-central Alabama, central 
Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Habitat. — Moist, deep, fertile, loose-textured soils 
on low, gentle slopes and on stream banks in asso- 
ciation with a diversity of broadleaved species. 

Importance. — ^A tree of limited ornamental use. 
The wood is similar to that of yellowpoplar and is 
used for the same purposes. 

Yellow Cucumbertree Magnolia 

M agnolia cordata Michx. 

This is a small and exceedingly rare tree, of natural 
occurrence but commonly cultivated as an ornamental 
in many localities because of its canary-yellow or 
orange-colored flowers. Michaux first described this 
tree about 126 years ago, but it was not until 1913 
that it was rediscovered growing naturally 'Oiit of 
cultivation. It is now known to exist in several 
localities in the following Georgia counties, namely, 
Oconee, Oglethorpe, Richmond, Clarke, and Hancock. 
Ashe (2) has reported its occurrence in Moore County, 
North Carolina'. 

Yellow cucumbertree is readily identified by its 
deciduous, 4'' to G", oblong-ob ovate loaves, small, 
canary-yellow or rarely orazigc-colorcd blossoms, and 
small, oblong, smooth, dark-red fruits, 1'^ to in 
length. 
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Umbrella Magnolia 

Magnolia tripetala L. 

The umbrella magnolia derives its name from the 
characteristic manner in which its enormous leaves 
are usually disposed. Instead of being normally 
spaced along a branchlet, they occur in crowded, 
spirally arranged clusters near the tips of the twigs and 
simulate an open umbrella. 

This is a large shrub or small tree seldom over 35' 
tall and is usually found near streams or in moist 
bottom lands along the coastal plain and Piedmont 
plateau from Virginia to Georgia. It has also been 
observed infrequently in the mountains to the west. 

Umbrella magnolia is characterized by large, 
broadly elliptical leaves, 10" to 20" long; large, ill- 
scented, cream-colored flowers, 10" to 12" wide, with 
3 sepals and 0 or 9 petals; ro^se-red fruits, 2" to 4" 
long; and large, smooth, purple terminal buds. Its 
bark is light gray and smooth. This tree enjoys a 
limited ornamental use locally and abroad. 

Fraser Magnolia Mountain MagnoHa 

Magnolia frascri Walt. 

Habit, — A small mountain tree, 30' to 40' in heigh L 
with a tiamk 1' to in diameter; sometimes branch- 
ing at or near the ground into a number of stout stems 
to form a large, dense clump or producing a single 
stem, which supports a short, spreading head. 

Leaves. — ^Altei^ate, simple, deciduous, obovate or 
in the form of a spatula, 10" to 12" long, 6" to 7" wide 
(sometimes much larger); apex, usually blunt-pointed; 
base, with a pair of earlike appendages; margin, entire 
or wavy; lustrous bright green above, paler and smooth 
below; petioles, 2" to 4" long; stipules, foliaceous, 
surrounding the twig. 



Plate 77. — Phaser Magnolia 

1. PoUage and flower xM* 2. Pruit XM- 3. Seed XK, 
4. Twig XK. 
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Flowers. — Complete; borne on stout stalks about 
long, pale yellow, aromatic, 8" to 10^' in diameter; 
sepals, 3, 41' to 5" long, early deciduous; petals, 6 or 9, 
pale yellow; stamens, many; pistils, many, spirally 
arranged upon a spikelike receptacle. 

Fruit. — ^An oblong, bright-red, smooth aggregate of 
follicles, 4" to 5" long; seeds, obovoid, flattened, red, 
about long. 

Twigs. — Stout, brittle, s-wollen near the tip, reddish 
brown, marked with prominent lenticels; terminal 
buds, V' to 2" long, smooth, purple; lateral buds, 
similar but very much smaller; leaf scars, large, 
broadly U-shaped to shield-shaped, with numerous 
scattered bundle scars; stipule scars, encircling the 
twig; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark* — Thin, smooth, dark brown, becoming some- 
what scaly on the largest trees. 

Habitat — On cool soils on sheltered mountain 
slopes and in coves, and in protected valleys along 
watercourses. 

Distribution. — Virginia and Kentucky south along 
the Appalachians to Georgia and west to Alabama. 

Importance. — Cultivated to some extent as an 
ornamental in the southeastern United States and 
warmer portions of Europe. 

Pyramid Magnolia 

Magnolia pyramidata Pursh. 

The pyramid magnolia is a small tree of local and 
rare occurrence found only in low, moist situations 
from southern Georgia west through northwestern 
Florida to Louisiana. This tree closely resembles the 
Fraser magnolia but may be distinguished from that 
species by its smaller (5" to 9" long, 3'' to 4" wide), 
kite-shaped leaves, small, cream-colored flowers, and 
rose-tinted, oblong fruits, w^hich are seldom more than 
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long. This magnolia has been used sparingly as 
an ornaraental in warmer localities of Europe. 

Bigleaf Magnolia 

Mag 7 iolia macrophylla Michx. 

This is another of our southern magnolias of rare and 
local occurrence. It occurs sparsely, usually as an 
occasional tree or in small clumps, along the western 
edge of the Piedmont plateau from North Carolina to 
Florida, thence westward to Kentucky and Louisiana. 
Individual trees 50' in height and up to 12'^ in diameter 
have been observed. The tree is readily identified by 
its enormous leaves (20" to 30" long, 9" to 12" wide), 
large, chalky-white flowers (10" to 18" wide), andnearly 
globular, rose-red, hairy fruits. Like other magnolias 
this species is also cultivated as an ornamental. 

Ashe Magnolia 

Magnolia ashei Weatherby 

This shrub or small tree occurs only in Okaloosa, 
Santa Rosa, and Walton Counties, Florida, where it 
is usually found bordering the watercourses of that 
area. It is similar in appearance to the bigleaf mag- 
nolia but can be distinguished by its somewhat shorter 
and slightly wider leaves, smaller flowers, and oblong 
to cylindrical fruit clusters up to 5" in length. 

THE YELLOWPOPLARS 

Liriodendron L. 

This is a small genus of trees comprising but two 
species. One, the Chinese tuliptree, is a native of 
central Asia; the other, yellowpoplar, is a large tree 
of widespread distribution through eastern North 
America. 
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Y ello wpoplar Tuliptree 

Liriodendroyi tuKpifera L. 

Habit*— One of the largest of eastern forest trees, 
often 100' to 200' in height and 4' to 6' (rarely up to 
12') in diameter; in the forest, developing a long, clear 
shaft surmounted by a broad, spreading, often oblong 
crown; in open situations, developing a long, narrow, 
pyramidal crown of pleasing symmetry; root system, 
deep and widespread. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, tuliplike, 4" 
to 6" long and broad, usually 4-lobed with the 2 lower 
lobes the broadest; apex, flattened or notched; base, 
flattened or somewhat rounded; margin of the lobes, 
entire; dark lustrous green and smooth above, paler 
below; petioles, slender, 4" to 6" long; stipules, folia- 
ceous, persistent through the growing season on 
vigorous shoots. 

Flowers. — Complete, appearing after the leaves, 
cup-shaped, to 2" wide; sepals, 3, greenish white; 
petals; 6, in 2 rows of 3, light green, with brilliant 
orange, rounded bases; stamens, many; pistils, many, 
spirally inserted on a spikelike receptacle. 

Fruit.’ — conelike aggregate of terminally winged 
samaras; each samara, about 1)-^" long. 

Twigs. — Slender to moderately stout, reddish brown, 
sometimes with a purplish bloom, with many small 
lenticels; terminal buds, about 3^" long, flattened, the 
two outer valvate scales giving it the appearance of a 
duck's bill, green, purplish, or brownish red; lateral 
buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, nearly circular, 
with many scattered bundle scars; stipule scars, 
encircling the twig, giving the whole a jointed appear- 
ance; pith, diaphragmed. 

Bark. — On young stems, dark green, becoming gray 
with small, white patches, later streaked with narrow, 



Plate 78. — YellowpopIjAR 

1. Foliage and flower 2, Aggregate of samaras X9'^- 

3, Single samara XM* 4. Twig Xl. 5. Leaf scar 
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irregular lineSj finally deeply furrowed between ashy- 
gray, interlacing, rounded ridges; inner bark, with 
a vspicy aroma but bitter to the taste. 

Habitat. — hlost abundant on moist but "well- 
drained, loose-textured soils of flats and slopes. Often 
forming small, nearly pure thickets during juvenile 
development, but occurring only as an occasional tree 
in old stands. Its most common associates are S"weet- 
gum, cucumbertree, basswood, numerous oaks and 
hickories, black cherry, black walnut, and white pine. 

Distribution. — Southern New England (Rhode 
Island) west to Michigan, south to Florida and 
Louisiana. 

Importance. — This is one of the most important of 
southern hardwoods. The wood is comparatively 
soft, easily worked, and suitable for a variety of prod- 
ucts. Because of its porosity, lightness, strength, 
and ability to take glue, it is commonly used for cores 
and crossbands in the fabrication of built-up furniture. 
Compressed yellowpoplar wood has the ability to 
return to its normal shape when pressure is removed, 
and because of this property it is an ideal material for 
barrel bungs. Yellowpoplar is also used for interior 
trim, aircraft construction, paneling, wmoden novel- 
ties, and many other pui'poses. The tree makes a 
desirable ornamental. The Indians of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia used the long, clean boles in making 
dugout canoes. 

THE CXJSTARDAPPLE FAMILY 
Annonaceae 

This family comprises a group of over 70 genera and 
600 species of evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs, the majority tropical and most abundant in 
the forests of the Old World, Various parts of these 
plants, that is, leaves, flowers, fruits, roots, and barks, 
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contain aromatic substances that are extensively used 
in the tropics as spices and in the preparation of 
medicinal extracts and perfumes. Many species pro- 
duce large, palatable fruits, and others are used in 
decorative plantings because of their showy flowers 
and handsome foliage. 

Two genera, each with a single arborescent species, 
represent this family in our southern forests. 

Synopsis of Southern Genera 

Genus Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Asimina deciduous with purple or simple, devel- 

white petals, oped from a 

^ imbricate in the single pistil with 

bud many ovules 

Annona persistent with yellow or compound, do- 
or tardily white petals, veloped from 

deciduous valvate in the several pistils, 

bud each with a single 

ovule 

THE PAWPAWS 
Asimina Adans. 

These are a North American genus with eight 
species, one of which becomes arborescent. The seven 
remaining species are small shrubs scattei’ed along the 
south Atlantic and Gulf coastal regions of the south- 
eastern United States. 

Common Pawpaw 

Asirnina triloba Dunal 

Habit. — ^A large shrub, or sometimes a small tree, 
25' to 35' in height and 10" to 15" in diameter. The 
bole is usually slender and passes through a short, 
dense, round-topped head. In open situations, the 



Plate 79. — Common Pawtaw 

1. Foliage XH* 2. Flower X2. 3. Fruit XM- XI. 

5. Twig X?4* 
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crown assumes a graceful, pyramidal habit, which 
makes this tree desirable for ornamental use. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, 10'^ to 12'^ 
long, 4:" to 6" broad, obovate-oblong; apex, acute; 
base, wedged-shaped; margins, entire; light green 
above, paler below; with short, stout petioles, about 
1'^ long. 

Flowers. — ^Appearing before or with the leaves 
from separate buds above the leaf scars on twigs of the 
previous season; perfect, solitary, about 2'' in diam- 
eter when fully developed; calyx, composed of 3 light- 
green, ovate, hairy, early-deciduous sepals; petals, 6, 
in 2 series of 3, longer than the sepals, purple, deeply 
veined, the outer 3 ovate, rounded, or pointed at the 
strongly refiexed apex, the inner 3 pointed, glandular, 
erect; stamens, many, inserted on a globular receptacle 
with short filaments and separated anther sacs; 
pistils, 3 to 15, crowning the receptacle and extending 
beyond the stamen masses, the ovary, 1-celled, with 
numerous ovules, surmounted by an oblong style, 
which terminates in a slightly curved, stigmatic apex. 

Fruit. — ^An oblong to nearly cylindrical, yellow 
berry with white or yellowish flesh, rounded or pointed 
at the extremities, 3" to 5" long, V' to thick, 
containing several shiny, dark-brown, flattened seeds; 
the pulp (when yellow), sweet and edible. 

Tvdgs, — Slender, light brown, rusty-pubescent; 
terminal buds, naked, rusty-pubescent, about 
long; lateral buds, about 3^" long, superposed; flower 
buds, globose; leaf buds, oblong; leaf scars, crescent- 
to horseshoe-shaped, with 5 or 7 (mostly 5) bundle 
scars; stipule scars, absent; pith, white, continuous, 
with firmer, greenish diaphragms, at length becoming 
brownish and chambered. 

Bark. Thin, dark brown to silvery gray, with large, 
grayish blotches, marked by numerous wartlike 
excrescences or smooth. 
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Habitat. — Deep, rich, moist soil along streams and 
in bottoms; usually an understoiy species in asso- 
ciation with other hardwoods; in some localities, 
particularly the lower Mississippi River Valley, form- 
ing vast, dense thickets on moist bottom lands. 

Distribution. — New Jersey west to southern Mich- 
igan, thence south to northern Florida and eastern 
Texas. 

Importance, — Pawpaw is of no importance in the 
production of timber. The fruits, however, are occa- 
sionally offered for sale locally; but, because of their 
perishable nature, they are never on the market for 
any length of time. Moreover, there appear to be 
two types of fruit, one mth a yellow flesh, the other 
with a white pulp. The latter is rather tasteless and 
the less desirable of the two. Susceptible persons may 
develop a dermatitis from handling either of them. 
Michaux (51) reports, “At Pittsburgh some persons 
have succeeded in making from it a spirituous liquor; 
but, notwithstanding this experiment, very feeble 
hopes can be entertained of cultivating the tree with 
profit for this purpose/^ Sargent (65) asserts that 
the fibrous inner bark makes an excellent fish stringer. 

THE PONDAPPLES 
Annona L. 

The pondapples comprise a group of about 50 trees 
and shrubs, mostly aromatic evergreens, widely dis- 
tributed through the warmer and tropical regions of 
both hemispheres. A single arborescent form is found 
in peninsular Florida and adjacent Keys. 

Pondapple 

Annona glabra L, 

Habit. — ^A small to medium-sized tree, 40^ to 50^ in 
height and 12"'^ to 20''^ in diameter above the large, 



Plate 80.— -Pondapple 

1. Foliage and flowers XH- 2 , Fruit XM' 3, Seed X^. 
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swollen, buttressed base. The bole tapers rapidly and 
is ultimately lost in a spreading crown of contorted 
branches. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, tardily deciduous, leath- 
ery, 3 " to 5 " long, to 2" broad, oblong to ellip- 
tical; apex, acute; base, rounded or wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire; bright green above, pale below; with 
short, stout petioles, about long. 

Flowers. — Appearing with or after the leaves from 
separate flower buds; about in diameter when fully 
developed; perfect, solitary, drooping; calyx, com- 
posed of 3 green sepals, loosely united at the base, 
deciduous; petals, 6, in 2 series of 3, longer than the 
sepals, yellow to dirty white, the outer 3 the larger and 
vith a bright-red spot near their base on the inner 
surface, ovate, thick and fleshy, 3-angled at the apex; 
stamens, many, clustered on the receptacle, with short 
filaments; pistils, many, separate or united, inserted 
at the apex of the receptacle, the ovary 1-celled, sur- 
mounted by a slender style with an apical, oblong 
stigma. 

Fruit — Compound, an aggregate of berries, 3'' to 
5" long, 2'^ to 3J^" wide, ovoid, yellow, aromatic; the 
numerous seeds, obovoid, winged along the margin, 
about 3^'' long. 

Twigs, — Slender, yellowish brown, commonly angu- 
lar, with small wartlike excrescences; terminal buds, 
naked, rusty-pubescent, about long; lateral buds, 
minute, hairy; leaf scars, raised, U-shaped to horse- 
shoe-shaped, with 5 to 7 slitlike, sunken bundle scars ; 
stipule scars, absent; pith, brownish, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, dark reddish brown, on the largest 
trunks divided by broad, shallow fissures into flat, 
superficially scaly ridges. 

Habitat." — Along streams and in swamps and shallow 
ponds, ordinarily as an understory tree; occasionally 
forming extensive pure stands. 
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Distribution. — Southern peiunsular Florida^ the 
Keys, the Bahamas, and the West Indies. 

Importance.— This tree is of no commercial impor- 
tance. The fruit while palatable is almost tasteless 
and is seldom eaten. 

THE LAUREL FAMILY 

Lauraceae 

The Laurel Family includes about 45 genera and 
approximately 1,000 species of trees and shrubs, the 
majority evergreen. While most of the Lauraceae are 
tropical, a few extend into the Temperate Zones. 

Many aromatic substances present in the leaves, 
stems, roots, and fruits have been commercially 
exploited. From Bois de Rose (Aniba panuremis 
Mey.) is obtained linaloa oil, a compound used in the 
manufacture of expensive perfumes. To Cinna- 
momum camphora Nees. is traceable the true camphor 
of commerce, and cinnamon and cassia barks are 
products of two other Asiatic members of this genus, 
namely, C. zeylanicum Breyn. and C. cassia BL, 
respectively, A number of commercial oils and drugs, 
notably oil of anise and oil of sassafras, are also pro- 
duced by members of this family. The avocado or 
alligator pear, now so widely cultivated throughout 
the tropics, is the fruit of Persea gratissima Gaet., a 
small tree originally native to the American tropics 
but now rapidly becoming naturali 2 ;ed in many other 
tropical countries. 

A few commercial timbers of the Lauraceae find 
their way into the lumber markets of the world, but 
most of them are used only locally. Endiandra 
palmerstoni White, the walnut bean or Oriental walnut 
of eastern Australia, resembles American walnut 
(Juglans nigra L.) sufficiently closely (superficially at 
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least) to permit of its substitution for this species. 
Ocotea rodioei (Schomb., Mez.), the British Guiana 
Demerara greenheart, long since has proved its worth 
in marine construction; this is exported in quantity, 
particularly to European ports, and small amounts are 
utilized along the American seacoasts; the gates of 
the Panama Canal locks were originally fabricated of 
this wood. The South African stinkwood (0. hullata 
Mey.) because of its strength, durability, color, and 
pleasing figure is also a cabinet wood and building 
timber of recognized merit. 

Six genera, 4 with arborescent forms, have repre- 
sentatives in our southern forests. 


Synopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 


Genus 

Persea 

Leaves 

persistent, 

entire 

Flowers 

perfect; stamens, 
12, calyx, yellow 
to creamy white 

Fruit 

blue-black; the 
persistent, 
lobed calyx, 
green 

Ocotea 

persistent, 

entire 

perfect; stamens, 
12; calyx, 
creamy white 

blue-black, 
borne on a 
persistent, red 
calyx base 

Sassafras 

deciduous, 

lobed 

imperfect, 
mostly dioecious; 
stamens, 9; 
calyx, yellowish 
green 

blue; the per- 
sistent, lobed 
calyx, scarlet 

Misanteca 

persistent, 

entire 

perfect; stamens, 
9; calyx, 
purplish 

dark blue, M 
enclosed in a 
red, woody, 
capsular calyx 
tube 
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THE PERSEAS 
Persea Mill. 

The perseas form a natural group of about 50 
tropical and subtropical evergreen trees with naked 
buds and entire; aromatic leaves. Except for a single 
species that occurs in the Canary Islands, the group 
is restricted to the New World. Two species, both 
trees of secondary importance, are included in the 
woody flora of the South. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN PERSEAS 

1. Stalks supporting flower clusters, about 1" long; leaves, 
mostly oblong, with a waxy bloom on the lower sur- 
face; twigs, only slightly hairy .Redbay persea (p.‘ 300) 

1, Stalks supporting flower clusters, about 2}i" long; 
leaves, mostly elliptical, with rusty-red hairs on the 
midrib and principal veins below; twigs in their 1st 
season, clothed with a thick coat of rusty-red, woolly 
hairs .Swampbay persea (p. 303) 

Redbay Persea 

Persea horbonia Spreng. 

Habit. — beautiful evergreen tree, sometimes GO^ 
to 70' in height and 2' to 3' in diameter; in the forest, 
developing a clear, cylindricaTbole and dense, pyram- 
idal crown with ascending branches. The fleshy, 
yellowish roots are moderately deep and widespread. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, aromatic, 
3" to 4" long, 1" to 13 ^" wide, oblong-lanceolate to 
oblong; apex, pointed or rounded; base, rounded or 
broadly wedge-shaped; margin, entire, thickened, and 
curling under; bright green and lustrous above, paler 
and furnished with a waxy bloom on the lower surface ; 
petioles, stout, rigid, grooved above, red-brown, about 
W long. 



Plats 81. — Rbdbay Pbrsea 

1. Foliage and fruit 2. Flowers Xl. 3. Pit Xj^- 
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Flowers. — Perfect, appearing in the spring in the 
axils of the new foliage, in few-flowered panicles on 
short, supporting stalks; occasionally terminal; calyx, 
bell-shaped, yellow or creamy white, 6-lobed, the 
lobes in 2 series, hairy on the back and on the margins, 
those of the inner series the longer; corolla, none; 
stamens, 12, divided into 3 series of 4, the inner roAv 
usually sterile, poorly developed, glandular at the 
base; filaments, flattened; anthers, 4-celled; pistil, 
with a nearly globular, sessile, l-celled ovary sur- 
mounted by a slender style that terminates in a 
disclike stigma. 

Fruit. — A small, bright-blue or shining-blue-black, 
obovoid drupe, seated on the persistent calyx base, 
with a large ovoid pit surrounded by a thin layer of 
rather dry flesh. 

Twigs. — Slender, those of the current season some- 
what 3-angled and minutely fluted, light brown, 
smooth except for a coating of pale or rusty-red hair 
when they first appear, at length becoming terete; 
terminal buds, naked, elongated, with 3 or 4 visible, 
scalelike leaves; lateral buds, smaller, about long, 
ovoid, sessile, solitary or superposed; leaf scars, linear 
to elliptical, with a single occasionally decompounded, 
linear bundle scar; stipule scars, absent; pith, rounded, 
whitish, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Reddish brown, divided by deep, irregular 
fissures into broad, flat, superficially scaly ridges. 

Habitat. — ;On rich, moist soils along streams and 
borders of swamps in association with both conifers 
and broadleaved species; occasionally appearing on 
dry, sandy soils in association with longleaf pine. 

Distribution. — ^Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains from 
southern Delaware to eastern Texas; north through 
Louisiana, to southern Arkansas; also in southern 
peninsular Florida, 
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Importance. — This tree is probably kno\vu to many 
because of its aromatic leaves, which are the “bay 
leaves” used in spiced food products of all kinds and 
in soups. The wood is used sparingly in cabiueticy 
and in interior finishing; at one time employed in boat 
construction. 

Swampbay Persea 

Persea palustris Sarg. 

Swampbay persea is a small tree, 30' to 40' in height 
and 10" to 15" in diameter, that frequents pine- 
barren swamps and river bottoms along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coastal plains from southern Virginia to 
southeastern Louisiana. It may be distinguished 
from the redbay persea by the rusty-red hairs on lower 
leaf surfaces, its densely hairy twigs, and flower or 
fruit clusters borne on long, supporting stalks. 

THE OCOTEAS 
Ocotea Aubl, 

These are a group of about 200 species of trees and 
shrubs largely confined to tropical forests of the New 
World extending from southern peninsular Florida to 
Brazil and Peru, but with a few species indigenous to 
South Africa and the Canary Islands. Several are 
important timber trees, and their woods are suitable 
for many purposes. A single species, the gulf ocotea, 
occurs in southern Florida. 

Gulf Ocotea 

Ocotea catesbyana Sai'g. 

Habit. — ^A large shrub, or sometimes a small tree, 
20' to 30' in height and 12" to 18" in diameter; char- 
acterized by a small, symmetrical bole and narrow, 
rounded crown with short, spreading branches. 
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Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 3'' 
to long, 1" to 2" broad, oblong to lance-shaped; 
apex, long-pointed; base, rounded or broadly wedge- 
shaped; margin, thickened, entire, and slightly rolled 
under; lustrous dark green above, the lower surface 
light green, often mth a reddish tinge and commonly 
vith pale hairs on the principal veins; petioles, 
flattened, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing in the ^arly spring in 
the axils of the new leaves or occasionally from those 
of the previous season, borne in long panicles supported 
on slender, red stalks, 2" to 4'' long; calyx, deciduous, 
bell-shaped, creamy white, 6-lobed, the lobes with 
dense, woolly inner surfaces, hairy along their margins 
and on their backs; corolla, none; stamens, 12, about 
one-half as long as the calyx lobes, in 3 series of 4, the 
inner series with abortive anthers and glandular; 
pistil, with an ovoid ovary, short, stout, erect style, 
and flattened, remotely lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — A, nearly spherical, lustrous, dark-blue or 
blue-black drupe, seated on the base of the red calyx 
tube; often tipped with the persistent base of the 
style; with a thin-shelled, reddish-brown pit sur- 
rounded by a layer of thin, dry flesh. 

Twigs. — Slender, terete, reddish brown, smooth; 
buds, minute, frequently superposed; leaf scars, small, 
semicircular, with a single transverse or circular 
bundle scar; stipule scars, absent; pith, homogeneous, 
whitish, terete. 

Bark. — Thin, dark reddish bro'wn, and smooth 
except for numerous small irregular excrescences. 

Habitat. — Seashores and hammocks in admixture 
with other species. 

Distribution. — Southern tip of the Florida peninsula, 
and adjacent Keys; also in the Bahamas. 

Importance. — Of no commercial or industrial 
value. 
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THE SASSAFRAS 
Sassafras Nees. 

This is a small genus including only three species of 
deciduous trees, one in China, another in Formosa, 
and the third a native of the eastern and southern. 
United States. 

Sassafras 

Sassafras alhidum (Nutt.)Nees. 

Habit — A medium-sized tree, occasionally GO' tO' 
80' in height and 2' to 3' in diameter. A cylindrical 
bole rises above a moderately deep and spreading root 
system and often becomes lost in an ovoid to columnar 
crown with short, stout, contorted branches. In 
many localities scarcely ever more than a large shrub. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, aromatic, 
4" to 6'' long, 2''' to broad; of three sorts, all of 
which may be found on the same tree, namely, (1) 
entire and elliptical, (2) mitten-shaped (either right- 
or left-handed), and (3) 3-lobed; all are usually acute 
at the apex, wedge-shaped at the base, yellow-green 
above, pale green and commonly hairy along the veins 
below; petioles, stout, about 1" long. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex borne on separate 
trees, usually appearing in racemes from terminal 
buds -with the unfolding of the leaves; calyx, yellowish 
green, 6-lobed; corolla, none; stamens, 9, divided into 
3 series of 3, the inner series sterile and glandular; 
pistil, with an ovoid ovary surmounted by an elongated 
style, which is crowned by a disclike, remotely lobed 
stigma. 

Fruit. — A small, blue, ovoid drupe seated upon the 
thickened, scarlet calyx lobes and supported on scarlet 
stalks 1" to 2" long; the flesh, thin; pit, light brown. 



PlATK SB^—SASSAFKAa 

1. Foliage and fruit XM* 2, Male flower X3, 
flower X3* 4. Twig XI. 


3, Female 
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Twigs. — Slender, those of the current season yel- 
loAvish green, often clothed with appressed, velvety 
hair, at length reddish brown and smooth except for 
lenticels and roughened, corky patches; with an 
aromatic odor and spicy taste; terminal buds, glob- 
ular, about M" in diameter, with 3 or 4 visible scales, 
each with a single, central rib along its back; lateral 
buds, much smaller; leaf scars, half-round to crescent- 
shaped, raised, with a transverse bundle scar, which 
is often divided into 3 parts; stipule sears, lack- 
ing; pith, white, mucilaginous, remotely 5-angled in 
transverse section, continuous. 

Bark. — Often I" or more in thickness, dark red- 
brown to cinnamon-red, divided by deep, irregular 
fissures into broad, flat ridges mth heavy, thick, 
appressed scales; the inner bark, aromatic. 

Habitat. — On dry, sandy soils, usually in association 
with other species; commonly found along fence rows 
and in abandoned fields; in the South, becoming a part 
of the montane flora and in the southern Appalachians 
ascending mountain slopes up to 4,000'. 

Distribution. — Widely distributed throughout the 
eastern and southern United States from Maine to 
Iowa, south to Florida and Texas. 

Importance. — Oil of sassafras, distilled from the 
bark, roots, and twigs, is used in the manufacture of 
flavoring extracts, scented soaps, and perfumes and in 
the preparation of certain pharmaceutical compounds. 
Michaux (51) reports at length upon the medicinal 
virtues of the sassafras and indicates that because of 
them the tree was among the first American plants to 
be introduced into Europe. During early colonial 
times a ''spring tonic was brewed from the roots and 
twigs, which sold on the market for 7 or 8 cents a pint 
under the name of sassafras tea. 

Throughout the South during this sanxe period, the 
countrypeople made a beer by boiling the twigs in 
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Avater. To this infusion molasses was added and the 
whole allowed to ferment. In Louisiana the crushed 
dry leaves were used to thicken pottage. 

Sassafras wood is extremely durable and is used for 
poles, posts, and crossties. Small quantities are also 
used for cooperage and cabinetry. 

THE MISANTECAS 
Misanteca Cham. & Schl. 

These are a small genus of tropical evergreen trees 
consisting of only three species. Two are indigenous 
to Mexico, and the third extends northward from the 
West Indies to southern Florida. 

Gulf Misanteca 

Misanteca triandra Mez. 

Habit.^ — A small tree, sometimes 35' to 45' in height 
and 12" to 18" in diameter; characterized by a broad 
crown with spreading and pendulous branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 3" 
to 4" long, 1" to 2" broad, broadly elliptical, oval, or 
ovate-lanceolate; apex, long-tapered and pointed; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire, often wavy; 
lustrous dark green above, pale below; petioles, stout, 
about 3^^" long, occasionally with minute wings near 
their apex. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing in the spring in the 
axils of the new leaves in few-flowered clusters sup- 
ported on short stalks; calyx, funnel-shaped, purplish, 
with G triangular, fleshy lobes; corolla, none; stamens, 
9, in 3 series of 3, the inner rank sterile; pistil, with a 
smooth ovary, short, thick style, and headlike stigma. 

Fruit. — An olive-shaped, dark-blue drupe, about 1" 
long, one-third embedded in a thickened, light-red, 
cuplike calyx tube; with a thin, dry, flesh and a large, 
brittle pit. 



’ Plate 84, — Gulp MisAJSfTECA 

1, Foliage Xj^. 2. Flower X3. 3. Fruit X?^. 4. Loaf soar 

X2, 
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Twigs. — Slender, reddish brown, smooth at matu- 
rity, at first somewhat 3-angled but becoming terete 
in their 2d season, and with prominent, wartlike 
lenticels; buds, small, globular, with 2 or 3 overlapping 
scales; leaf scars, half-round to somewhat oblong, 
with a single, transverse, vascular bundle scar; stipule 
scars, absent; pith, continuous, whitish. 

Bark. — Thin, reddish brown to gray-brown, super- 
ficially flaky. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and occasionally near tide- 
water. 

Distribution. — Dade County (Florida), Jamaica, 
and Cuba. 

Importance. — Of no commercial or industrial impor- 
tance. 


THE CAPER FAMILY 
Capparidaceae 

The Caper Family comprises a group of about 35 
genera and nearly 500 species of trees, shrubs, and 
herbs widely scattered through the warmer regions of 
the world. As a group, the family is of little economic 
importance. A few species are cultivated for deco- 
rative purposes, others produce timber that is used 
locally, and still others contain compounds suitable for 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

Seven genera are represented by one or more species 
in our southern flora, but only one of them (Cappans 
L.) includes arborescent forms. 

THE CAPERS 
Capparis L. 

These are a tropical genus of trees and shrubs, 
numbering more than 100 species and most abundant 
in South and Central America. Commercial capers, 



Plate 86. — Jamaica Caper 

1, Foliage and flowers xM- XM* 3. Leaf soar X2. 
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a widely used condiment, are the pickled flower buds 
of C. spinosa L., a shrub of the Mediterranean basin. 
Two West Indian species, one the shrubby dog caper 
(C. cynophallophora L.), the other a small tree, range 
northward into southern Florida. 

Jamaica Caper 

Capparis jamaicensis Jacq. 

Habit. — small tree, commonly shrubby, scarcely 
ever more than 15' to 20' in height or 5" to 8" in 
diameter. The bole is commonly clothed for the 
greater part of its length in an evergreen, rounded 
crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, somewhat 
leathery, 2" to 3" long, 1" to broad, oblong to 
broadly oval; apex, rounded or notched; base, rounded, 
occasionally flattened or remotely cordate; margins, 
entire, with a tendency to curl; yellow-green and 
smooth above, with minute, yellowish-brown scales 
on the lower surface; petioles, stout, about long, 
covered with minute, yellowish-brown scales. 

Flowers. — Perfect, regular, appearing in the early 
spring in terminal cymes; calyx, with 4 ovate, acute 
sepals, scaly on the back, glandular on the inner face; 
petals, 4, alternating with the sepals, white ; stamens, 20 
to 30, with deep-purple filaments and yellowish anthers, 
commonly 1" to 2" in length; pistil, with a long- 
stalked, 2-celled ovary and a circular disclike, sessile 
stigma. 

Fruit. — ^A long-stalked, elongated, fleshy, podhke 
structure constricted at regular intervals throughout 
its length in such a way as to simulate a string of 
sausages, 9" to 12" long; the light-brown seeds, about 
1" in length. 

Twigs. — Slender, angular, yellowish gray, covered 
with minute, yeUowish-brown scales; buds, naked; 
leaf scars, triangular to nearly oval, with a single 
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crescent-shaped or linear bundle scar; stipule scars, 
absent; pith, white, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, red-browm, shallowly fissured and 
irregularly plated at the surface. 

Habitat. — Sandy and gravelly soils near tidewater. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida and many of the 
Keys, Jamaica, the Bahamas, and other West Indian 
islands. 

Importance. — Of no commercial or industrial value. 

THE WITCHHAZEL FAMILY 

Hamamelidaceae 

This family of trees and shrubs consists of 20 genera 
and about 50 species widely scattered through forests 
of North America, Africa, Asia, Madagascar, and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Two of the three North Amer- 
ican genera have arborescent representatives in 
southern forests. 

Storax, used in the preparation of soaps, is obtained 
from certain members of this family. Perfumes, 
incense, and various medicinal compounds are other 
commercial derivatives, and at least 3 genera include 
notable timber-producing species. 



Synopsis 

of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Buds 

Liquidamhar 

lobed 

unisexual, 

apetalous 

borne in 
heads; seed, 
winged 

scaly 

Hamamelis 

unlobed 

bisexual, 
with a 
corolla 

solitary; seed, 
unwinged 

naked 


THE SWEETGTJMS 
Liquidamhar L. 

The sweetgums comprise a group of four species, all 
large trees. Two of these are natives of Asia, a third 
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is indigenous to South America, and the fourth occurs 
widespread through the eastern and southern United 
States. 


Sweetgum Redgum 

Liquidamhar styracijlua L. 

Habit. — A large tree, becoming 80' to 150' in height 
and 3' to 5' in diameter, with a buttressed base, long, 
clear, cylindrical bole, and pyramidal or oblong crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, 6" to 7" in 
diameter, more or less star-shaped, with 5 to 7 deeply 
palmate lobes; aromatic when bruised or crushed; 
apex, long-tapered; base, flattened or slightly heart- 
shaped; margin, finely serrate; glabrous, lustrous green 
above, paler below, with axillary tufts of hair; petioles, 
slender, often 4" or more in length; stipules, about 
long. 

Flowers. — Monoecious, in headlike clusters; the 
staminate clusters, borne in terminal, hairy racemes, 
2" to 3" long; pistillate heads, globose, solitary, 
axillary, borne on long, slender stalks; staminate 
flowers, naked, with many stamens; pistillate flowers, 
composed of a minute calyx, 4 sterile stamens, and 
a 2-celled ovary. 

Fruit. — A persistent, woody head of many 2-celled 
capsules, 1" to in diameter, each capsule usually 
containing 2 seeds; seeds, black, terminally winged, 
about K" long. 

Twigs. — Slender to moderately stout, yellowish to 
reddish brown, with a few scattered lenticels, aromatic, 
frequently more or less covered with corky outgrowths, 
which may become large and winglike after a season 
or two; terminal buds, acute, up to 1" long, with 
several overlapping, orange-brown scales; lateral buds, 
similar but smaller; leaf scars, half-round, with 3 
circular bundle scars; pith, homogeneous, star-shaped 



Plate 86. — Sweetoum 

1. Foliage XM- 2. Heads of male (erect) and female (droop- 
ing) flower clusters XK- Fruit XM- 4. Seed X2. 6. Twig 

6, Leaf scar XI. 
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in cross section; stipule scars, slitlike, comparatively 
inconspicuous. 

Bark. — Gray to gray-brown, with deep furrows 
separating narrow, rounded, scaly ridges. 

Habitat. — Typically a southern bottom-land tree 
that occurs most abundantly on moist, rich, alluvial 
soils in association with many other species; also 
common on abandoned fields, where it not infre- 
quently forms dense, even-aged thickets; rarely found 
in abundance where soil drainage is poor. 

Distribution. — Connecticut west through south- 
eastern New York, southern Ohio, southern Missouri 
to eastern Oklahoma; south to central Florida in the 
East and eastern coastal Texas in the west. 

Importance. — A valuable commercial hardwood 
used for many purposes, notably veneer, furniture, 
interior trim, and woodenware. The wood is often 
distributed and sold under the trade name of satin- 
walnut Widely planted as an ornamental because of 
its brilliant autumn colors. 

THE WITCHHAZELS 
Hamamelis L. 

This genus of shrubs and trees includes six species. 
These are equally divided between eastern Asia and 
eastern North America. Two witchhazels, both large 
shrubs or small trees, are natives of the South, 

KEY TO SOUTHERN WITCHHAZELS 

1. Leaves, smooth; winter buds, hairy, yellowish brown. . 

Commoii witchhazel (p. 318) 

1. Leaves, warty; winter buds, woolly, reddish brown. . . 

Southern witchhazel (p. 320) 
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Common Witchliazel 

Hamamclis virginiana L. 

Habit. — large shrub with several divergent stems, 
or less frequently a small tree, up to 30' in height, 
with a single erect bole sometimes 1' in diameter. 
The crown is usually spreading, of rather irregular 
contour, and often clothes the greater portion of the 
trunk. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, obovate, 4" 
to 6" long, 2" to 3" wide; apex, acuminate; base, 
unequal; margin, often coarsely shallowly lobed above 
the middle; dark green and glabrous above, paler below 
with hair on the midrib and principal veins; petiole, 
short and slender; stipules, lanceolate. 

Tlowers. — Perfect, opening from September to 
December, usually in 3-flowered terminal clusters, 
each flower with 2 or 3 bracts, a 4-parted calyx, and 
4 long, straplike petals; stamens, 8, in 2 roAVs, the outer 
Avhorl usually sterile; pistil, with a 2-celled ovary 
surmounted by 2 spreading, tubular styles, each with 
a small, terminal stigma. 

Fruit. — A. 2-beaked, woody capsule, furnished at 
the base with a persistent calyx, about long; at 
maturity, splitting open along 2 lines of suture and 
forcibly ejecting the lustrous-black, oblong, un winged 
seeds. 

Twigs. — Slender, more or less zigzag, at first quite 
scurfy, later becoming glabrous, orange-browq to 
reddish brown or tawny, usually with numerous pale, 
inconspicuous lenticels; terminal buds, stalked, naked, 
hairy, tawny, about H' long; lateral buds, similar 
but smaller; leaf scars, half-round to 3-lobed, each 
with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, inconspicuous, slit- 
like; pith, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, light brown, relatively smooth or 
scaly, the inner bark purplish. 



• Plate 87. — Common Witchhazel 
1. Foliage and fruit 2. Cluster of flowers XI. 3. Single 

flower X3. 4. Fruit Xl. 5. Seed X2. 6. Twig XM* 7. Leaf 

scar XlJ^. 
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Habitat. — ^On the banks of streams and margins of 
lakes, ponds, and swamps, and on moist, upland, 
forest soils, where it occurs as an understory species in 
mixed hardwood stands. 

Distribution. — New Brunswick, Canada, west 
through southern Ontario to Minnesota and north- 
eastern Iowa; south to Georgia in the East and 
Arkansas in the West. 

Importance. — Common witchhazel is of no value as 
a timber tree, and its use as an ornamental is very 
limited; nevertheless, this species is one of the most 
widely known southern trees because of its purported 
supernatural powers when in the hands of “water 
diviners.” Not only is it claimed that the witchhazel 
fork has the ability to indicate the presence of water 
when in the hands of such fakers, but in the past it has 
also been used by the unscrupulous in attempts to 
locate buried treasure and precious metals and ores. 

The analgesic principle of witchhazel lotions and 
Hamamelis salves, used in treating minor skin irrita- 
tions, is derived from the inner bark of this species. 

Southern Witchhazel 

Hamamelis macro'phylla Pursh. 

This small tree of the Deep South occurs along 
stream banks and borders of woodlands through 
southern Georgia, central and western Florida, cen- 
tral and southern Alabama and Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and eastern Texas. It attains greater stature than 
the preceding species and is easily identified by its 
somewhat smaller leaves with noticeably roughened 
lower surfaces, woolly, rusty-reddish-brown winter 
buds, and yellow flowers, which appear through the 
winter months. The twigs of this species are also used 
in the manufacture of salves and lotions. 
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THE SYCAMORE FAMILY 
Platanaceae 

The Sycamore Family, with only one genus, 
PlatanuSy comprises six or seven species of trees. 
Three of them are found in the United States, and one 
is -widespread through our southern forests. The 
others, P. wrighti S. Wats. andP. racemosa Nutt,, are 
natives of the Southwest and California, respectively. 
The London plane, so commonly used for street plant- 
ing in this country, is probably a hybrid between our 
native sycamore and the oriental plane. 

Sycamore Buttonwood ^ Planetree 

Platanus occidentalis L. 

Habit. — A large tree, 100' to 170' in height, with 
a straight or leaning trunk, 3' to 14' in diameter; usu- 
ally branching about 20' to 80' above the ground into 
a massive, spreading, open, somewhat irregular, 
pendulous head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, broadly 
ovate, 4" to 7" (rarely up to 14") in diameter, pal- 
mately 3- to 5-lobed, with broad, shallow sinuses; apex, 
long-tapered; base, flat or heart-shaped; margin, wavy, 
with short or long, tapering teeth; light green, gla- 
brous above, 'with pubescence along the veins below; 
petioles, stout, 3" to 5" long, enclosing the lateral buds 
in their swollen bases; stipules, leafy, surrounding the 
twig, often persisting through the season. 

Flowers. — Minute, appearing with the leaves in 
dense, stalked, unisexual heads; staminate heads, dark 
red, axillary, each flower with 3 to 6 minute sepals and 
3 to 6 long-pointed petals; stamens, with short fila- 
ments and 2-celled anthers; pistillate, green or reddish 
green, on long, terminal stalks, each flower with 3 to 



Plate 88* — Sycamore 

1. Foliage xM* 2. Heads of male and female flowers xH 
3; Head of fruit xM- 4. Single achene XL 5. Twig xM- 
6. Leaf scar Xl. 
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6 small sepals and 3 to 6 large petals; sterile stamens, 
present; ovaries, narrowed into bright-red styles, 

Prmt. — persistent multiple of achenes, forming a 
head, V' in diameter, borne on slender stalks, 3'' to 
&' long; achenes, elongated, obovoid, with a blunt 
apex and persistent style ; seed, oval, yellow-brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, zigzag, orange-brown, becoming 
gray; terminal buds, wanting; lateral buds, conic or 
slightly cui'ved, divergent, with a single, brown, 
resinous scale; leaf scars, horseshoe-shaped, surround- 
ing the bud; bundle scars, 5 to 9, large, distinct; 
stipule scars, encircling the twig; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, at first creamy white, becoming brown, 
and later mottled by the formation of large, deciduous, 
platelike scales; inner bark, whitish or greenish; bark 
near the base of old trunks, becoming brown, furrowed, 
and scaly. 

Habitat. — Moist, rich soil on margins of streams 
and lakes or on rich bottoms. 

Distribution. — From southern Maine through New 
York to Ontario, Michigan, central Iowa, and eastern 
Nebraska; south to Texas and thence east to northern 
Florida. 

Importance. — Occasionally planted as an orna- 
mental but of greater value as a source of wood for 
boxes, crates, baskets, yokes, furniture, butcher ^s 
blocks, automobile parts, cooperage, and woodenware; 
also suitable for planting along watercourses, where 
its interlacing roots serve to retard erosion of stream 
banks and levees. 

THE ROSE FAMILY 
Rosaceae 

The Rose Family includes many valuable economic 
plants in the more than 100 genera and 2,000 species 
of herbs, shrubs, and trees that it embraces. From 
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the standpoint of timber production it is relatively 
unimportant; but to the horticulturist and flori- 
culturist the Rosaceae are of foremost interest, and 
innumerable varieties of plants with showy flowers have 
been developed for decorative purposes. Included in 
this group are such well-known ornamentals as the 
laurelcherries, mountainashes, hawthorns, flowering 
crabs, spireas, ninebarks, roses, cotoneasters, fire- 
thorns, flowering quince, and pearlbushes. To this 
family are traceable also the valuable pome and stone 
fruits such as apple, pear, quince, cherry, plum, peach, 
and raspberry. Notable among the perennial herba- 
ceous forms are the strawberries. The black cherry 
is the only arborescent tree in the South productive of 
timber of cabinet rank. 

Seven genera of the family are represented in the 
South by one or more arborescent species. 

Synopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 


Genus 

Malus 

Leaws 

simple, 

deciduous 

Flowers 
on spurs in 
few-flowered 
ternoonal 
racemes 

Fruit 

a pome with 
papery carpels 

Sorhm 

pinnate, 

deciduous 

in large, 
terminal, 
compound 
cymes ' 

a pome with 
papery carpels 

Amelanchier 

simple, 

deciduous 

in terminal 
' racemes 

a pome with 
papery carpels 

Crataegus 

simple, 

deciduous 

in terminal, 

cymose 

corymbs 

a pome with 
bony carpels 
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Genm 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Frunus 

simple, 

deciduous 

in fascicled 
axillary 
umbels or 
corymbs, or 
in terminal 
racemes 

a 1-seeded 
drupe with 
globular or 
flattened stone 

Laurocerasm 

simple, 

persistent 

in axillary 
racemes 

a l“Seeded 
drupe with a 
globular stone 

Chrysohalanm 

simple, 

persistent 

in terminal or 
axillary, 
cylindrical 
cymes 

a l~seeded 
drupe with an 
angular stone 


THE CRABS AND APPLES 
Malus Mill. 

This is a group of approximately 25 trees and shrubs 
widely distributed through the forests of the Northern 
Hemisphere. The common apple {M. pumila Mill.) 
was originally introduced from Europe during early 
colonial times and has long since escaped cultivation 
over much of the eastern United States. Pomologists 
have developed over 3,000 varieties of this species, 
many of which may be found in the nation's orchards. 
Measured in terms of culture and production, the 
apple is by far the most important fruit of temperate 
climates. The small-fruited apples used in jelly 
making are popularly known as the crabs or crahapples. 
The horticulturist has also exhibited a keen interest 
in this group and has developed numerous varieties 
with showy flowers and fruits. 

Nine crabs attain tree size in the southern states. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN CRABS 

1. Lower surfaces of leaves, hairy at maturity 2 

1. Lower surfaces of leaves, free from hair at maturity 4 
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2, Flower stalks and sepals, free of hair 

Buncombe crab (p. 328) 

2, Flower stalks and sepals, hairy or woolly 3 

3. Leaves, oblong to lance-shaped, sharply serrate 

Missouri crab (p. 329) 

3. Leaves, elliptical, ovate, or oblong-ovate, nearly entire 
or often finely toothed Louisiana crab (p. 329) 

4. Leaves, usually rounded or bluntly pointed at the 

apex Southern crab (p. 326) 

4. Leaves, usually acute or long-tapered at the apex. . 5 

5. Leaves, triangular-ovate, broadest at the base 6 

5. Leaves, oval, elliptical, lance-shaped, or ovate, broadest 
near the middle 7 

6. Leaves, heart-shaped at the base, pale green below 

Biltmore crab (p. 329) 

6, Leaves, rounded at the base, with a pale, waxy 
bloom below, . , . Dunbar crab (p, 329) 

7. Leaves of flower-bearing branches, oval or ovate, with 
incisely serrate margins Wild sweet crab (p. 330) 

7. Leaves of flower-bearing branches, mostly lance-shaped 
to elliptical, with finely singly or doubly serrate mar- 
gins 8 

8. Fruit, T' to 2K" in diameter; leaves, mostly ellip- 
tical Bigfruit crab (p. 330) 

8. Fruit, 1'^ to in diameter; leaves, mostly lance- 
shaped LanceleaJf crab (p. 330) 

Southern Crab 

Malus angustifolia Michx. 

Habit. — A shrub or small tree, 20' to 30' in height, 
with a short trunk 8" to 10" in dianaeter; with rigid, 
spreading branches forming a broad, rounded crown. 



Plate 89, — Southbkn Crab 
1, Foliage' and flowers XK* 2. Fruit Xj^. 
pistil XI Ji- 4. Leaf scar XlJ^. 


3. Detail of 
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Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, ovate to 
elliptical, 1'' to 3'' long, to 2'' wide; apex, blunt 
or acute; base, wedge-shaped; margin, coarsely serrate; 
dull green above, lighter below; petioles, short, rather 
stout, occasionally twisted. 

Flowers. — Perfect, fragrant, about V' in width, 
borne on slender stalks about V* in length, in 3- to 
S-flowrered clusters; calyx, tubular, 5-lobed at the 
summit; petals, 5, pinldsh, obovate, narrowed to a 
claw at the base; stamens, 20, in 3 series, shorter than 
the petals ; pistil, with a 5-celled ovary surmounted by 
5 styles united at the base. 

Fruit. — A nearly globular, green or yellowish-green 
pome, about 1" in diameter, usually broader than long. 

Twigs. — Slender to stout, reddish brown and smooth, 
dotted with pale, orange lenticels; buds, small, dark 
brown, obtuse, with 4 outer, hairy, overlapping scales; 
leaf scars, linear, with 3 bundle scars; pith, homo- 
geneous, obscurely angled in transverse sections; 
stipule scars, minute, slitlike. 

Bark. — Thin, red-brown, divided by deep, longi- 
tudinal fissures into flat, scaly ridges. 

Habitat. — Thickets, moist depressions, stream banks, 
and margins of woodlands. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Virginia west to Illi- 
nois, south to western Florida in the East and to 
Louisiana in the West. 

Importance. — Typically a weed tree. The fruit is 
occasionally used locally for preserves. 

Buncombe Crab 

MaluB bracteata Rehd. 

This small tree occurs sporadically from Missouri 
and Kentucky to Tennessee, western North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. Unlike most of our 
southern crabs (see also Louisiana and Missouri Crabs) 
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the leaves of this species are hairy below, a feature 
that suffices to distinguish it from other related species 
in most localities* 

Louisiana and Missouri Crabs 

These two forms are southern varieties of the prairie 
crab {Mains ioensis Britt.) of the midwestern states. 
Both are characterized by hairy leaves similar to those 
of the Buncombe crab but differ from that species in 
that their flower stalks and sepals are also hairy. 
Louisiana crab (var. creniserrata Rehd.) is character- 
ized by elliptical to ovate leaves with entire or finely 
toothed margin, while in Missouri crab (var. hushi 
Rehd.) the leaves are oblong to lance-shaped and 
sharply toothed. The former is restricted to western 
Louisiana, the latter to southern Missouri. 

Biltmore Crab 

Malus glabrata Rehd. 

This is a shrub or small tree scarcely ever more than 
20' tall, with a short trunk and compact, globular 
crown. It is reported only from the mountains of 
western North Carolina, Avhere it occurs most fre- 
quently in rich, sheltered mountain valleys. Its 
principal diagnostic features are triangular leaves with 
coarsely serrate-lobed margins; pink, fragrant flowers; 
obscurely angled fruits, 1}-^" to in diameter; and 
twigs with stout spines, 1" or more in length. 

Dunbar Crab 

Malus glaucescens Rehd. 

Usually a shrub, but occasionally becoming a small 
tree, this plant occurs sporadically in the southern 
Appalachian Mountains and extends northward into 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York, Triangular 
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leaves with glaucous lower surfaces serve to distin- 
guish this form from other crabs with w^hich it may be 
associated. 


Wild Sweet Crab 

Mains coronaria L. 

The wild sweet crab is a small tree widely dis- 
tributed through the northern United States but 
extending south along the Appalachian Mountains 
to North Carolina^ w^here it is not infrequently found 
at altitudes above 3^200'. This tree is characterized 
by oval to ovate leaves with incised-serrate margins; 
fragrant; pinkish- white flowers; greenish, globular- 
depressed fruits, about in diameter; and stout, 
reddish-brown, armed twigs. Wild sw^eet crab has a 
limited use as an ornamental, and the wood is employed 
locally for fuel and handle stock. 

Bigfruit Crab 

Mains platycarpa Rehd. 

This tree, which in some localities is scarcely more 
than a large shrub, produces the largest fruits of any 
of our southern crabs. It is found over widely sepa- 
rated areas from southeastern Ohio to Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and western North Carolina. 
Its principal botanical features include ovate to ellip- 
tical leaves with finely serrate margins; pink, fragrant 
flowers; large, greenish fruits, 2^^ to 2)^'' in diameter; 
and stout, unarmed twigs. 

Lanceleaf Crab 

Mains lancifoKa Rehd. 

This small tree is easily recognized by its long, 
narrow, lance-shaped leaves to long) and 
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small, green, globular fruits. Lanceleaf crab is wide- 
spread in moist valleys and gentle mountain slopes 
from western North Carolina to northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, southern Ohio, and westward to Missouri. 

THE MOUNTAINASHES 
Sorhus L. 

These are a group of boreal trees and shrubs widely 
distributed through the cooler regions of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. At least three species are 
indigenous to the United States. One of these is a 
small tree that extends northward over the Appalachian 
highlands. 


American Mountainash. 

Sorbus americana Marsh. 

Habit. — ^A tree or large spreading shrub, 20^ to 30^ 
in height and 8^^ to 12" in diameter; with many slender 
branches forming a narrow, round-topped crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound with 13 to 17 lance-shaped leaflets, borne on a 
grooved rachis, 6" to 8" long; leaflets, 2" to 4" long, 
to 1" wide, with long-tapered apices, unequally 
wedge-shaped bases, and sharply serrate margins; 
dark yellow-green above, paler and sometimes pubes- 
cent below; petioles, very short, the leaflets subsessile; 
stipules, triangular, toothed. 

Flowers. — ^Perfect, in flat-topped, cymose clusters, 
3" to 4" in diameter; calyx, with 5 triangular lobes; 
petals, 5, white; stamens, 20; pistil, with a 3-celled 
ovary surmounted by 3 styles. 

Fruit. — A small, globular, orange-red pome with 
bitter flesh, about in dianieter; seeds, light brown, 
with rounded apices and pointed bases. 



Plate 90.— American Motjntainash 
1. Poliage and fruit XH- 2. Flower cluster 3. Flower 

X3. 4. Leaf scar XI. 
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Twigs. — Stout, at first hairy, ultimately reddish 
brown and smooth, dotted with prominent lenticels; 
terminal buds, conical, about long, with several 
large, reddish-purple, resinous, overlapping scales; 
lateral buds, smaller (about long), appressed; 
leaf scars, narrowly crescent-shaped, with 5 to 7 bundle 
scars; stipule scars, inconspicuous; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray-brown or greenish-brown, irregu- 
larly scaly, aromatic when incised. 

Habitat. — Near swamps and on rocky soils and 
mountain slopes. 

Distribution. — Southern Appalachian Mountains, 
northward to Manitoba in the West; southern Lab- 
rador and Newfoundland in the East. 

Importance, — Occasionally used as an ornamental. 
The fruit is a source of food for many small birds; its 
expressed juice is reported to be of some small medic- 
inal value. 


THE SERVICEBERRIES 
Amelanchier Medic. 

These are a genus of small trees and shrubs com- 
prising about 25 species, which are inhabitants of 
widely separated regions in the Northern Hemisphere. 
Six species are indigenous to the South; 2 of them 
become arborescent. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT 
SERVICEBERRIES 

1. Flowers, appearing before the leaves; leaves, densely 

woolly-white while young; fruit, dry 

Downy serviceberry (p. 334) 

1. Flowers, appearing after the leaves; leaves, smooth or 

only slightly hairy; fruit, juicy . 

Alleghany serviceberry (p. 336) 
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Downy Serviceberry 

Amclanchier canadensis IMedic. 

Habit, — A shrub, or tree 30' to 50' in height and 8" 
to'^ 18" in diameter, with slender, spreading branches 
forming a narrow, rounded head. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, oval to 
oblong or rarely lance-shaped, 2" to 4" (rarely 6") 
long, 1" to 2" \\ide; apex, short-pointed; base, rounded 
or remotely heart-shaped; margin, finely serrate; at 
first clothed with woolly hairs, silvery, becoming 
nearly glabrous, then yellow-green above, paler below; 
petiole, slender, 1" to 2" long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing before the leaves in 
silky, racemose clusters on short stalks; calyx, Sdobed, 
bell-shaped, glabrous or hairy, persistent; petals, 5, 
obovate, white, small, somewhat clawlike at the base; 
stamens, usually 20; pistil, with a 5-celled ovary 
bearing 2 to 5 styles crowned with broad, flattened 
stigmas. 

Fruit. — A nearly globular, reddish-purple, dry pome, 
up to 3^-^" in diameter, tasteless; seeds, numerous, 
small. 

Twigs. — Slender, occasionally somewhat zigzag, at 
first slightly hairy, becoming glabrous, brown, with 
numerous pale lenticels; terminal buds, up to long, 
conical, acuminate, the scales imbricate, greenish 
brown to reddish brown; lateral buds, similar but 
smaller; leaf scars, narrowly crescent-shaped, with 
3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous, often 5-angled in 
cross section. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, silvery gray to gray-brown 
to nearly black, becoming scaly with age. 

Habitat.^ — On dry limestone soils on hillsides and 
ridges, «on sandy loams, on riverbanks, and occasionally 
in swamps, 



Plate 

1. Foliage XJi* ‘ 
4. l^lowe^ XlH- 5. 


91.— Downy Serviceberky 
2 . Fruit X3^2* 3. Cluster of flowers Xl. 
Twig X?J. 
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Distribution. — ^New Hampshire west to Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri, south to Georgia and Louisiana. 

Importance. — Occasionally planted as an orna- 
mental. The wood is used in the manufacture of tool 
handles. 


Alleghany Serviceberxy 

Amelanchier lams Wieg. 

This small tree, which seldom exceeds a height of 
30^ or diameter of 12^', is essentially a plant of the 
Alleghany region. It extends northward over the 
Appalachian Mountains from Georgia to New England 
and southeastern Canada where it is found in moist 
ravines and protected slopes. The blue-black, succu- 
lent fruit is palatable and is used by mountain folks 
as a preserve and in pies. 

THE HAWTHOKNS 
Crataegus L. 

Collectively, the hawthorns comprise one of the 
most easily recognized groups of woody plants; but, 
because of the great botanical similarity many of them 
exhibit, specific identification often becomes per- 
plexing. In fact, this genus has been somewhat of a 
Wonomic puzzle; even among those botanists who 
have spent years of study with the group, complete 
accord is lacking with I'espect to the botanical limits 
of certain species. The more conservative students 
have placed a numbei* of similar forms into one poly- 
morphic species, while others have adjudged these 
same forms to be worthy of species rank and have so 
designated them. Thus, the genus has been variously 
estimated to include from 100 to 1,200 species. Most 
authorities now agree, however, that Crataegus 
embraces at least 800 speciesmf small trees and shrubs, 
the majority of which are indigenous to North America. 



Plate 92. — Parsley Hawthorn 
1. Poliage and fruit XM* 2. Flowers XI. 3, Twig X?^. 
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Of the 100 or more hawthorns encountered in the 
South, approximately 70 attain the stature of small 
trees. These are characterized by small, deciduous, 
alternate, simple, stipulate leaves, vith toothed or 
lobed margins and short to long petioles, which are 
not infrequently winged and glandular. The perfect 
flowers, with showy, white petals, are borne in pro- 
fusion in few- to many-flowered terminal and axillary 
clusters with the leaves or before they are fully grown. 
The fruit is a small, scarlet, orange, or rarely a blue 
pome, with 2 to 5 large, bony nutlets. The twigs are 
characterized by small globular winter buds, mth 
reddish, often fleshy bud scales, and are profusely 
armed with thorns to 6" in length. 

The southern hawthorns occur on a variety of sites. 
Some frequent pastures, meadows, and fallow fields, 
others margin forests of either pine or hardwoods or 
even occur under moderately dense forest canopies. 
Several attain their best development on dry, stony 
ridges and mountain slopes, while still others flourish 
pi moist river bottoms and along the edges of swamps. 
It is also interesting to note that a number of the 
hawthorns are widespread throughout much of the 
eastern United States, while others, greatly restricted 
geographically, have been found in small, isolated 
regions. In fact, it is recorded that less than a dozen 
specimens of certain species have ever been observed. 

Because of their lustrous foliage, showy blossoms, 
and clusters of brilliantly colored fruits, a number of 
the hawthorns enjoy widespread ornamental use. 
Notable is the widely cultivated English hawthorn (C. 
oxyacantha L.), with its many horticultural varities, 
several with rose-tinted petals. When planted in 
hedgerows, the hawthorns form an impenetrable 
barrier. The wood is hard and heavy, and it is said 
that the famous Irish shillelaghs were made from the 
black hawthorn. 
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Parsley hawthorn^ C. marshalli EggL^ a tree of wide- 
spread distribution in the South, is the only member 
of the group here illustrated. Space does not permit 
the inclusion of descriptions of the many southern 
hawthorns, several of which are comparatively rare 
in occuri'ence and distribution. Most amateur natu- 
ralists are content merely to identify members of this 
genus as hawthorns, but those having a special interest 
in the group are referred to the excellent work of 
either Palmer (59) or Sargent (65). 

THE CHERRIES AND PLUMS 
Prunus L. 

The genus Prunus comprises over 200 species of 
trees and shrubs widely distributed through the North 
Temperate Zone; a few extend into the tropics. 
Among the exotics that have long since become natu- 
ralized in many parts of the South, mention should be 
made of the peach [P. persica (L.) Stokes], originally 
a native of Asia, the European sour cherry (P. cerasus 
L.), the sweet cherry (P. avium L.), and the gai*den 
plum (P. domestica Stokes), also of European origin. 

The apricot (P. armeniaca L.) and the almond (P. 
amygdalus Botsch.) are 2 other important members 
of this genus. Seeds of certain species are important 
sources of flavoring extracts, prussic acid, and a char- 
coal for gas masks; the fruits of several are used in 
the manufacture of brandies. The black cherry is the 
only American cherry of major importance to the 
lumber industry. The wood is highly prized for 
furniture and interior trim and is used extensively for 
backing blocks of engraver’s plates as well as for many 
other purposes. 

Of the more than 25 species native to the United 
States, 21 become arborescent, and 14 of these are 
found in our southern flora. 
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KEY TO THE SOUTHERN CHERRIES AND PLUMS 


1. FiowerSj borne in terminal racemes 2 

1* Flowers, borne in axillary umbels 6 

2. Calyx, deciduous under the fruit — 

Common chokecherry (p. 344) 

2. Calyx, persistent under the fruit 3 


3. Leaves, clothed below in reddish-brown, woolly hair 
South Alabama chokecherry (p. 345) 

3. Leaves, smooth or sparingly hairy below, occasionally 
hairy only on the midrib 4 

4. Leaves, oblong to lance-shaped, with reddish, 
woolly hair along the midrib;' fewer stalks, 

smooth; fruit, purplish black 

Black cherry (p. 341) 

4. Leaves, oval, obovate, or elliptical, with scattered 
silky hairs on the lower surface; flower stalks, 
hairy; fruit, red or black 5 

5. Leaves, blunt or notched at the apex; fruit, red; twigs, 

woolly Georgia chokecherry (p, 345) 

5. Leaves, acute at the apex; fruit, dark red to black; 

twigs, smooth or only slightly hairy 

Alabama chokecherry (p. 344) 

6. Fruit, without ventral grooves, about H" 
diameter, bright red; stone, globular or slightly 

elongated Pin cherry (p. 346) 

6. Fruit, ventrally grooved, usually or more in 
diameter, purple, blue-black, yellow, or crimson; 


stone, more or less flattened (except in flatwoods 
plum) 7 

7. Petioles, without glands; stone, globular or nearly so . . 

Flatwoods plum (p. 348) 

7. Petioles, glandular; stone, ovoid, usually noticeably 
flattened 8 
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S. Fruit, deep reddish purple 9 

S. Fruit, yellow, orange, or bright red 10 


9. Leaves, lance-shaped, hairy above, smooth below 
except for axillary tufts; flowers, appearing with the 
leaves, their stalks hairy* . . .Alleghany plum (p* 348) 

9. Leaves, oval to elliptical, smooth above, hairy below; 
flowers, appearing before the leaves, their stalks 
smooth Mexican plum (p. 348) 

10. Leaves, narrow lance-shaped to elliptical. ... 11 

10. Leaves, broadly oval, ovate, to oblong 12 

11. Leaves, 2" to 4" long, to wide; fruit, red, 

covered with a thick, waxy bloom 

Wildgoose plum (p. 349) 

11. Leaves, V' to 3^' long, about K'' wide; fruit, yellow 
or orange, blushed with red. . Chickasaw plum (p. 349) 

12. Flowers, strongly ill-scented 

American plum (p. 350) 

12. Flowers, odorless or pleasantly scented 13 

13. Leaves, hairy above and blow. . .Larissa plum (p. 352) 

13. Leaves, smooth above, hairy below 14 

14. Leaves, with soft, white hairs below; flower stalks, 

smooth; fruit, red with a waxy bloom 

Inch plum (p, 352) 

14. Leaves, with yellowish or reddish hair along the 
midrib below; flower stalks, hairy; fruit, red 

or yellow, without a bloom 

Hortulan plum (p. 353) 

Black Cherry 

Prunus serotina Ehrh. 

Habit. — medium-sized tree, 60' to 60' in height 
with a trunk 2' to 3' in diameter (occasionally much 



Plate 93. — Black Cherry 

1. Foliage and fruit XM* 2. Flower cluster XM- 3. Single 
flov/er X4* 4. Leaf scar X2. 6. Twig 
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larger), with small, somewhat horizontal branches 
and a narrow, oblong head; the root system, wide- 
spreading. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, oval to 
oblong or lance-shaped, 2'' to 6" long, to wide; 
apex, abruptly sharp-pointed or long-tapered; base, 
acute to wedge-shaped; margin, finely serrate; lustrous 
dark green above, paler below, with a more or less 
rusty-red, pubescent midrib; petioles, slender, up to 
1 " long, grooved and sometimes tvfisted. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing with the leaves in 
many-flowered racemes, 4^' to 6'^ long; calyx tube, 
5-lobed, persistent; petals, 6, white; stamens, 15 to 
20, in 3 ranks; pistil, with a 1-celled ovary, short style, 
and flattened stigma. 

Fruit. — nearly globular, black or purplish-black, 
edible drupe, with juicy, purplish flesh, about in 
diameter; stone, long, with a prominent ridge. 

Twigs. — Slender, rigid, aromatic, with an acrid 
taste, at first coated with a bloom, becoming red- 
brown and glabrous; buds, up to long, obtuse, 
dark brown, with several broad, overlapping scales; 
leaf scars, semicircular, with 3 bundle scars; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, at fii’st smooth, red-brown or black, 
with longitudinally elongated lenticels, becoming 
furrowed and forming persistent recurved scales, 
somewhat reticulated in appearance. 

Habitat. — Most commonly found on deep, rich, 
moist soils in mixed stands with oaks, ashes, hickories, 
and yellowpoplar; less commonly on sandy soils; with 
conifers in the Adirondacks. 

Distribution. — From Nova Scotia south to central 
Florida and west to Texas; also found through south- 
ern Canada to Lake Superior and on into North 
Dakota; becoming shrubby at the northern limits of 
its range; more or less scattered throughout the 
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eastern United States to a line connecting eastern 
Texas with eastern North Dakota. 

Importance. — ^An important hardwood, used in the 
production of many types of wooden articles; among 
the more important are furniture, boats, printing 
blocks, and planing-mill products; hydrocyanic acid 
is extracted from the bark; and the fruit is edible and 
is sometimes used in flavoring brandy. 

Common Chokecherry 

Prunus virginiana L. 

Common chokecherry is a small bushy tree of the 
northeastern and midwestern states, extending south 
into Kentucky and North Carolina. While usually 
regarded as a weed tree, it has been found useful in 
controlling soil erosion and has been successfully 
propagated in the shelter-belt region of the plains 
states. The tree may be recognized by its 2" to 4^', 
broadly ob ovate, doubly serrate, lustrous, dark-green 
leaves with short petioles that are glandular at the 
apex; small, 5-merous flowers, borne in 3'^ to 6'^ 
terminal racemes, which appear after leaf emergence; 
bright-scarlet to wine-red fruit, and 3^'' in diameter, 
with dark, succulent, acidulous flesh and hard, singly 
sutured stone; and dark, scaly, strongly ill-scented 
bark. 


Alabama Chokecherry 

Prunus alahamensis (Mohr.) Small 

This is a small tree of rare and sporadic occurrence 
found only on the hills and low mountains of central 
Alabama. The thick, dark, dull-green, oval to 
broadly ovate leaves, 4" to 5" long, are somewhat 
hairy below, particularly along the midribs, and are 
characterized by finely glandular-toothed margins, 
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sharp-pointed apices, and obtuse or rounded bases; 
the petioles are short, stout, glandular, and hairy. 
The flowers, borne in 3" to 4'' terminal racemes, 
appear when the leaves are about half grown. The 
nearly globular, dark-red to purplish-black fruits, 
about 3^" in diameter, are furnished Avith a thin, 
succulent, acidulous flesh and small, ovoid, compressed 
stone. 


South Alabama Chokecherry 

Prunus australis Beadle 

This chokecherry, a moderately large tree, 60' or 
more in height and 12" to 15" in diameter, is restricted 
to a localized area on the Alabama coastal plain in 
Conecuh County. It is readily distinguished from the 
Alabama chokecherry by its thinner leaves with 
rusty-red, hairy, lower surfaces, red, woolly petioles, 
and deep-purple fruit. 

Georgia Chokecherry 

Prunus cuthberti Small 

This is a small tree of the lower Piedmont plateau 
and coastal plain, ranging from eastern Georgia to 
north-central Florida. The leathery, obovate, dull- 
green leaves, 2" to 43^" long, are rounded or notched 
at the apex, wedge-shaped at the base, and covered 
below with a chalky-white bloom; the petioles are 
clothed with woolly hair. The flowers, borne in ter- 
minal racemes, are characterized by hairy stalks. 
The small, red, globular fruits are about 3^" in diam- 
eter. Of particular diagnostic importance are the 
slender twigs clothed in densely woolly, often matted 
hair. 
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Pin Cherry Wild Red Cherry Bird Cherry 

Prunus pensylvanica L. 

Habit. — Shrubby toward the northern limits of its 
range, but elsewhere usually appearing as a tree 2B' 
to 40' in height with a trunk of 1' to 2' in diameter 
supporting a narrow, rounded or irregular crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, aromatic, 
but bitter to the taste; ohlong-lanceolate, 3" to 4}'^" 
long, Yi* to wide; apex, long-pointed; base, 

wedge-shaped; margin, finely serrate (frequently with 
glandular teeth); lustrous bright green above, paler 
below; petioles, slender, glabrous, 1" long; becoming 
bright yellow in the fall 

Flowers. — Perfect, regular, appearing with or after 
the leaves, borne in 4- to 5-flowered umbels or cor- 
ymbs; individual flowers, about diameter, 

borne on 1" stalks; calyx, glabrous, with an orange- 
colored throat and red-tipped lobes; petals, 5, cream- 
colored, rounded above, narrowed into a claw below; 
stamens, 15 to 20; pistil, with a 1-celled ovary, slender 
style, and flattened stigma. 

Fruit . — A bright-red, globose drupe, with acidulous 
flesh, about in diameter; stone, globose or slightly 
elongated, pointed above, rounded below; often ridged 
on one side. 

Twigs. — Slender, aromatic, bitter to the taste, light 
red, becoming darker with age, glabrous, with numer- 
ous pale lenticels; lateral spurs, appearing during the 
2d year; inner bark, bright green; buds, small, ovoid, 
acute, reddish brown, clustered toward the tips of 
twigs; leaf scars, crescent-shaped, with 3 vascular 
scars; stipule scars, minute; pith, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, reddish brown, with hori- 
zontally elongated lenticels, at length separating into 
broad, persistent plates, covered with minute, per- 
sistent scales. 



Plate 04; — Pin Chsiiiey 
1. Flowers and developing leaves XI, 2 . 
fruit X3^^* 3* Leaf scar and buds 4s 


Mature foliage and 
Single flowor X2. 
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Habitat. — Usually on rich, moist soil in the open or 
in mixed stands, frequently forming more or less pure 
thickets on hurned-over forest areas. 

Distribution. — ^From Newfoundland to eastern Brit- 
ish Colombia, south through New England into Perin- 
sylvania and west to central Iowa ; also in the mountains 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. 

Importance. — The fruit is occasionally used in the 
preparation of preserves and in the manufacture of 
commercial cough-sirups extracts. 

Flatwoods Plum 
Prunus umbeUata Ell. 

This large shrub or small tree frequents the southern 
coastal plains from North Carohna to eastern Texas 
and extends northward in the Mississippi Valley to 
southern Arkansas. Small, oblong-lanee-shaped leaves 
with glandular teeth, large flowers, nearly 1" in diam- 
eter, which appear before the leaves, variously colored 
fruits vdth. globular stones, and spurlike twigs char- 
acterize this tree. The fruits are unusually rich in 
pectin and are used in jeUies and preserves. 

Alleghany Plum 

Prunus alleghaniensis Porter 

This is a small northern tree that extends south 
along the mountains through Virginia to North 
Carolina. The leaves are narrow, lance-shaped, 2" 
to 33^" in length; the flowers are in clusters of 2 to 4, 
and the fruit is globular, reddish purple, and about 
in- diameter. 

Mexican Plum 

Prunus mexicana S. Wats. 

Mexican plum is a tree of northern Mexico and 
extends north and eastward to western Louisiana, 
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Arkansas, Oklahoma, and southeastern Kansas. The 
large, purplish fruits of this tree are often gathered 
locally and used for preserves. Small, ovate to ellip- 
tical leaves 1" to 3^' long, few-flowered umbels, which 
appear in advance of the leaves, and thornlike twigs 
are features of this species. 

Wildgoose Plum 

Prunus munsoniana Wight & Hedrick 

Wildgoose plum is a small tree originally of the 
lower Ohio and lower Mississippi valleys and adjacent 
areas. It has commanded the interest of both 
horticulturist and pomologist and has, therefore, 
become naturalized over a much wider area. By care- 
ful selection, several hybrids of this and other plums 
have resulted in the production of palatable fruits 
of quality. In its natural habitats the tree is charac- 
terized by thin, light-green, elliptical to lance-shaped 
leaves, 2'' to 4'' long; flowers in clusters of 2 to 4; red 
fruits, in length, often covered with a light, waxy 
bloom; and slender, not infrequently thorny twigs. 

Chickasaw Plum 

Prunus angustifolia Marsh. 

The chickasaw plum, a small tree originally a native 
of Texas and Oklahoma, was introduced to the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states many years ago and now is 
thoroughly naturalized in these areas, where it often 
forms nearly impenetrable thickets ip old fields and 
waste places. The tree is characterized by having 
somewhat lance-shaped leaves, spurhke lateral twigs, 
calyx lobes without glands, and small, red or yellow, 
j uicy, palatable fruits. Numerous horticultural varie- 
ties have been developed for use in southern orchards, 
but the fruits are seldom placed on the market in any 
appreciable quantity. 
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American Plum 

Prunus americana Marsh. 

Habit. — small tree^ 20' to 35^ in height^ with a 
trunk becoming 1' in diameter; branching rather close 
to the ground into a broad, spreading head; often 
spreading by root shoots and forming dense thickets. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong- 
ovate, 3'^ to 4" long, to 2" wide; apex, long- 

tapered; base, rounded or acute; margin, singly or 
doubly serrate, the teeth sharp-pointed; thick, rough, 
dark green above, paler below and usually glabrous; 
petioles, mth or without glands. 

Flowers. — Perfect, malodoriferous, in 2- to 5- 
flowered umbels, appearing before or with the leaves, 
about 1" in diameter; calyx tube, red, with 5 lance- 
shaped lobes; petals, 5, white, narrowing into a red, 
clawlike base; stamens, 20, in 3 rows; pistil, with a 
1-celled ovary. 

Fruit. — ^A bright-red, globular drupe, about 1" in 
diameter; with a tough skin and juicy, yellow flesh, 
acrid to the taste; stone, compressed. 

Twigs. — Slender, glabrous, somewhat pointed, 
changing from orange to reddish brown with circular 
lenticels; lateral twigs, sometimes spurlike or ending 
in a thornlike structure; buds, small, acute, dark 
brown, the scales with hregular margins; leaf scars, 
shield-shaped, with 3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous 

Bark. — Thin,* brown, smooth, becoming separated 
into thin, appressed, persistent scales. 

Habitat.— On rich, moist soils near swamps or 
streams; also in rich bottom lands and on gentle 
slopes. 

Distributioii. — Widely distributed from the east 
coast between New York and Florida, west to the 
Eocky Mountains, 



Plate 9o.-“Amerigan Plum 

1. Flowers and immature foliage X3^. 2. Mature foliage xM 

3. Single flower Xi. 4. Fruit X3^. 5. Pit XH- 6. Leaf scar 

and bud X2, 
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Importance —The fruit is sometimes used in the 
preparation of preserves, 

Larissa Plum 

Prunus tenuifoUa Sarg. 

Larissa plum is a small tree of southeastern Texas, 
found in mixed hardwood forests* Its principal dis- 
tinguishing features are (1) dark-yellow-green, doubly 
serrate, oblong to elliptical leaves, 3'' to 4"' long; (2) 
2- to 4-floweredj sessile umbels, the flower stalks hairy; 
(3) red, oblong to obovoid fruits, about long, with 
a thin flesh and oblong, flattened, slightly grooved 
stone. 


Inch Plum 

Prunus lanata Mack. & Bush 

Inch plum, so called because of the length of its 
fruit, is a small tree of the lower Ohio River Valley, 
Missouri, Arkansas, eastern Oklahoma, eastern Texas, 
Louisiana, and south-central Alabama. It is usually 
encountered along streams or in moist, rich river 
bottoms, although toward the northern limits of its 
range it is found on sheltered hills and ridges. The 
tree is characterized by broadly ovate to elliptical, 
hght-yellow-green leaves, 2]/^^ to 4J^" long, with 
coarsely toothed or doubly toothed margins, hairy 
lower surfaces, and slender petioles that are commonly 
furnished with a single gland at the apex. The 5- 
merous flowers are borne in 2- to 5-flowered umbels, 
which appear in advance of the leaves. The bright- 
red, broadly ellipsoidal fruit, about long, is fur- 
nished with a waxy bloom, succulent flesh, and oblong, 
compressed stone. 
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Hortulan Plum 

Pruntis hortulaiia Bail. 

This is a small tree of the central and southern 
midwestern states^ extending eastward to north- 
western Tennessee and central Kentucky. ^ The 
species, like the wildgoose plum^ has been cross-bred 
with other plums to produce commercial fruits. 
Hortulan plum is characterized by lustrous-dark- 
green, oblong to lance-shaped, pointed leaves, 4!’ to 
6" long, with slender, orange-tinted petioles; the 
flowers are borne in clusters of 2 to 4, appearing shortly 
after the leaves; the red or yellowish-red, ellipsoidal 
fruits are about 1" long, with thin flesh and asym- 
metrical stone. 

THE LAUHELCHEEEIES 
, Laurocerasus Reich. 

The laurelcherries comprise a group of about 20 
species of evergreen trees and shrubs that are inhab- 
itants of tropical and warmer regions of both hemi- 
spheres. The English laurelcherry (L. officinalis 
Eoem.) is probably the best-known member of this 
group and is used extensively for decorative purposes 
in many parts of the United States. 

Four species, two of them restricted to southern 
California, the others small evergreen trees of the 
South, are the only American representatives of the 
group. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN LAURELCHERRIES 

1. Fruit, oblong to ovoid, black or blue-black; petals, 

shorter than calyx lobes . Carolina laurelcherry (p. 354) 

1. Fruit, globular or nearly so, orange-brown; petals, 

longer than calyx lobes 

West Indies laurelcherry (p, 356) 

^ Reported from Georgia. See Small, J. K., (68) p. 649. 
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Carolina Laurelcherry Wild Orange 

Laurocerasus caroliniana Ait. 

Habit. — A tree, 30' to 40' in height, vdth. a trunk 
up to 10" in diameter; branching more or less hori- 
zontally to form an oblong, narrow, open crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent until the 2d 
year; with a pleasant odor and taste; oblong-lanceolate, 
2" to 5" long, to 134"' wide; apex, acuminate with 
a shoidr, distinct point; base, %vedge-shaped; margin, 
entire or remotely serrate, somewhat wavy; waxy, lus- 
trous, dark green above, paler below; petioles, short, 
stout, orange; stipules, lanceolate. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing in late winter and 
early spring in racemes on short axillary stalks; 
racemes, shorter than the leaves; calyx tube, narrow, 
with 5 small, rounded, undulate, early-deciduous lobes; 
petals, 5, small, creamy; stamens, 15 to 30^ orange, 
longer than the petals; pistil, with a small ovary, the 
slender style enlarged into a subglobose stigma. 

Fruit. — A lustrous, dry, black or blue-black, oblong 
drupe, }i" in diameter, ripening in the late fall and 
persisting until the following spring; stone, ovoid, 
acute, with a rounded base and with a prominent 
dorsal groove. 

Twigs. — Slender, glabrous, red to gray-brown, with 
few pale lenticels; buds, small, pointed, deep brown; 
leaf scars, crescent-shaped, with 3 bundle scars; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, gray, becoming irregularly 
roughened. 

Habitat. — Rich, moist soil. 

Distribution. — From North Carolina to Florida and 
west to Louisiana and Texas. 

Importance, — Cultivated as an ornamental. The 
leaves and branches contain considerable prussic acid 
and may be fatal to stock if browsed in quantity. 



Px.ate 96. — Carolina Laurelchkrry 
1. Foliage and fruit XM- 2, Flower clusters XM- 3. Flower 
X4. 4. Section of flower showing mode of stamen attachment X4. 

6. pit X5, 6. Leaf scar XlM' 
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West Indies Laurelcherry 

Laurocerasus myrtifdia Urb. 

This is a small South American and West Indian 
tree that extends northward through the Florida Keys 
to lower peninsular Florida. It has a limited horti- 
cultural use, and the wood, although dense and highly 
colored, is of no industrial value. This species is 
readily distinguished from the Carolina laurelcherry 
by its elliptical leaves, small flowers with white petals, 
yellow at the base, and orange-brown fruits with 
cylindrical, bony pits. 

THE COCOPLIJMS 
Chrysobalanus L. 

These are a small genus of evergreen trees and 
shrubs, mostly tropical. A single species (C, icaco L.) 
attains arborescent size in Florida (including the 
Keys) , A shrubby form (C. pellocarpus Meyer) occurs 
in the same area. 


Icaco Cocoplum 

Chrysobalanus icaco L. 

Habit. — Usually a shrub, 10' to 12' high, growing 
into dense thickets; rarely treelike, with an erect or 
reclining stem 20' to 30' in length and 1' in diameter. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, simple, obovate, 1" 
to Zm’ wide; apex, rounded or slightly notched; base, 
wedge-shaped; margins, entire; dark lustrous green 
and glabrous above, yellow-green below; petioles, 
stout, short; stipules, short, acuminate. 

' Flowers. — Perfect, borne in terminal or axillary 
cymose panicles throughout the spring and summer 
months, with conspicuous deciduous bracts; calyx, 



Plate 97. — Icaco Coootlum; 

1. Foliage and flowers Xj^. 2. Flower X2. 3. Fruit XM> 
4. Leaf scar X2. 
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bell- to top-shaped; petals, 5, creamy white, spatulate, 
deciduous; stamens, numerous, 'svith hairy filaments; 
pistil, with a 1-celled ovary, threadlike style, and 
minute, flattened stigma. 

Fruit, — fleshy, 1-seeded, pink, yellow, or white, 
globose drupe, about 2" in diameter; juicy, sweet, the 
flesh adherent to the angled stone; seed, light brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, dark brown, with numerous 
lenticels; buds, small, brown. 

Bark. — Dark brown separating into long, thin 
scales. 

Habitat. — On riverbanks, hummocks, and shores 
bordering on salt water. 

Distribution. — On the southern Florida Keys, and 
in the West Indies, Brazil, and Africa. 

Importance. — The fruits of this species are very 
juicy, although sometimes rather insipid, and in Cuba 
have been used for preserves. Various parts of the 
plant contain astringents used in compounding phar- 
maceutical preparations, particularly lotions. 

THE PULSE OR PEA FAMILY 
Leguminosae 

This family, one of the largest of the flowering 
plants, consists of about 500 genera and over 15,000 
species of trees, shrubs, lianas, and herbs with altei'- 
nate, mostly compound leaves and podlike fruits. 
Among the herbaceous forms are included many 
valuable food and forage plants, of which alfalfa, 
vetches, beans, peas, dais, and various clovers should 
be mentioned. Gums, oils, tannins, resins, numerous 
drugs, and dyestuffs, such as haematoxyion and 
brazilin, are obtained from the various plant parts of 
arborescent members of this family. Because of their 
fragrant and often exquisitely tinted flowers, their 
delicate foliage, or their xerophilous habit, many 
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legumes are prized ornamentals. The periodic use 
of many leguminous species, particularly clovers, 
lespedezas, soybeans, and vetches, to build up the 
available nitrogen content of the soil is a recognized 
and general practice that is pursued in agricultural 
regions throughout the world. Many valuable timbers 
such as the rosewoods, black locust, acacias, tulip- 
wood, black bean, koa, and others are traceable to 
this group. 

Our southern flora embraces about 80 genera and 
nearly 400 species of the Leguminosae. Nine genera 
with arborescent forms are included. 

Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

LysUoma 

Leaves 
persistent, 
bipinnate, 
the rachis 
glandular 

Flowers 
regular, 
usually 
perfect, 
in heads 

Legume 
borne in 
clusters, 
enlarged at 
the apex 

Twigs 
unarmed, 
often warty 

Gymnocladus 

deciduous, 

bipinnate 

regular, 

dioecious, 

in 

racemose 

clusters 

tardily 
dehiscent, 
pulpy 
between 
the seeds 

unarmed, 
stout, with 
large, pink 
pith 

Gleditsia 

deciduous, 

pinnate 

and 

bipinnate 
on the 
same tree 

regular, 

polyg- 

amous, 

in 

racemes 

tardily 
dehiscent, 
with or 
without 
pulp be- 
tween the 
seeds 

armed with 
stout, 
branched 
thorns or 
unarmed 

Rohinia 

deciduous, 

odd- 

pinnate 

irregular, 

perfect, 

in 

racemes 

dehiscent, armed with 
dry and short, 

compressed, simple, 
between stipular 

the kidney- thorns 
shaped 
seeds 
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Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Legume 

Twigs 

Cerds 

deciduous, 

irregular, 

tardily 

unarmed 


simple 

perfect, 

dehiscent, 




in sessile 

compressed, 



clusters 

and dry 
between 





the seeds 


Cladrastis 

deciduous, 

irregular, 

tardily 

moderately 


odd- 

perfect, 

dehiscent, 

stout, 


pinnate, 

in 

thickened 

unarmed 


the swollen panicles 

along the 



rachis base 


upper mar- 



enclosmg 


gin, not 



the bud 


pulpy be- 
tween seeds 


Brythrina 

persistent, 

irregular, 

readily 

armed with 


trifoliate 

perfect, 

dehiscent, 

short, 



in 

greatly 

broad, 

curved 



racemes 

constricted 




between 

spines 




the kidney- 
shaped 
seeds 


Ichihyomethia 

deciduous, 

irregular, 

dehiscent, 

unarmed 


odd- 

perfect, 

constricted 



pinnate 

panicu- 

between 




late 

the seeds, 

furnished 

with 4 

broad, 

longitudinal 

wings 


Sophora 

deciduous 

irregular, 

inde- 

unarmed 


and 

perfect, 

hiscent, 



persistent, 

in 

constricted 



odd- 

racemes 

between 



pinnate 


the seeds 
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THE LYSILOIVIAS 
Lysiloma Benth, 

The lysilomas comprise a small group of about 10 
species of trees and shrubs, largely confined to tropical 
America. L. sabicu Benth., the Cuban sabicu, pro- 
duces a wood with many of the physical character- 
istics of mahogany and black walnut and in the past 
has been used extensively for furniture and interior 
trim. 

Two species extend northward into the warmer 
regions of the United States. L. watsoni Rose is found 
in southern Arizona, while 'L. bahamensis Benth. 
appears quite commonly in the Florida Keys and 
elsewhere. 

Bahama Lysiloma Wild Tamarind 

Lysiloma bahamensis Benth. 

Habit. — A medium-sized tree, 40^ to 60' in height, 
with a trunk 2' to 3' in diameter; with stout, hori- 
zontal branches forming a wide, more or less flattened 
head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, bipinnately com- 
pound, 4:'' to 5'' long, with 2 to 6 pairs of short-stalked 
pinnae, each with 20 to 60 sessile leaflets; leaflets, 
about 3^'' long and 3^^" wide, somewhat obliquely 
oval, oblong, or ovate; obtuse or acute at the apex; 
the opposing pairs, more or less united at the base; 
margin, entire; pale green above, even paler below; 
the rachis, usually glandular; stipules, oval, acuminate, 
leaflike, about 34^' long. 

Flowers. — Regular, perfect, vernal, appearing in 
compact, tomentose heads on axillary stalks, 1" to 2" 
long; calyx, bell-shaped, 5-toothed, half as long as the 
5-lobed, funnel-shaped corolla; stamens, many, twice 



Plate 98. — ^Bahama Ltsiloma 

1. Foliage and flowers XM. 2. Flower X3. 3, Fruit X}i^ 

4, Seed XM. 
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as long as the corolla, united below into a tube; pistil, 
sessile, with a slender style and minute stigma. 

Fruit. — legume, maturing in the fall but usually 
persisting until the following spring; in clusters of 2 
or 3, 4'^ to 5^^ long, 1'^ wide; with an acute tip and 
wedge-shaped base, borne on to 2^' stalks, brown; 
seeds, 8 to 15, oval, brown, lustrous. 

Twigs. — Slender, glabrous, with conspicuous warts, 
reddish brown. 

Bark. — ^At first thin, smooth, and gray, becoming 
brown with large flattened scales on older stems. 

Habitat. — Sandy soil near salt water. 

Distribution. — In southern Florida, on the Keys, 
and in the Bahama Islands and Cuba. 

Importance. — Of some value for boat timbers. 

THE COFFEETREES 
Oymnoclad%i$ Lam. 

This genus consists of twm species, one a native of 
central China, the other the Kentucky coffeetree of 
the eastern United States. 

Kentucky Coffeetree 

Gymnocladus dioicus K. Koch 

Habit. — A. large tree, 100' or more in height, with 
a trunk 2' to 4' in diameter; in the open, branching 
near the ground into a few ascending limbs forming a 
narrow, round-topped head; in the forest, often 
developing 60' to 75' of clear bole and a narrow, oval 
crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, bipinnately com- 
pound, with 5 to 13 alternate pinnae, each with 6 to 
14 leaflets; 1' to 3' long, 1' to 2' wide; leaflets, oval, 2" 
to long, about 1" wide; with acuminate apices, 



Plate 99.-^Kentucky Copebbteee 
1. Foliage XM* 2. Female flower XI. 3. Malo flower XI. 
4. Fruit XM- 5- Seed Xj^. 6. Twig XM- 
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rounded or unequal bases, and entire margins; dark 
green above, paler below and glabrous; rachis, long, 
slender, conspicuously swollen at the base; stipules, 
about iong, glandular. 

Flowers. — Regular, dioecious, appearing after the 
leaves in terminal, racemose clusters ; staminate 
inflorescence, 3'^ to 4'' long, many-flowered; pistillate 
inflorescence, 10'' to 12" long, few-flowered, with long 
flower stalks; calyx, tubular, long, covered with 
whitish, woolly hairs, 10-angled, and 5-lobed; petals, 
oblong, white, longer than the calyx lobes; stamens, 
10, not united into a tube, with hairy filaments and 
orange anthers; pistil, composed of a hairy ovary, 
short style, and an oblique stigma. 

Fruit. — A large, flat, thick, woody legume, 4" to 10" 
long, 1" to 2" wide; borne on a stout stalk, 1" to 2" 
long, dark brown or red-brown, persistent until late 
winter; seeds, oval, compressed, stony, separated by 
a mass of brown, sweet pulp. 

Twigs. — Stout, brown, with many orange-colored 
lenticels; terminal bud, lacking; lateral buds, super- 
posed, 2 or 3 at each node, small, silky, indistinctly 
scaly; leaf scars, heart-shaped, with 3 or 6 often 
confluent, commonly divided bundle scars; pith, large, 
salmon-colored, continuous; stipule scars, minute, 
fringed. 

Bark. — Up to 1" thick, gray-brown, furrowed, 
forming scaly ridges. 

Habitat — On rich bottom lands, usually in mixed 
stands with honeylocust, hackberry, cottonwoods, 
and black ash; also on drier soil in the open or in 
parklike stands. 

Distribution. — Central New York to Minnesota and 
Nebraska; also in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma; nowhere plentiful. 

Importance, — Mostly used as an ornamental, but 
of some value for posts and crossties. 
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Remarks. — The seeds of this tree were once used 
by the early settlers of Kentucky and Tennessee as a 
coffee substitute, while the pulp of the green fruit was 
used in medicine. 

THE HONEYLOCHSTS 
Gleditsia L. 

The honeylocusts comprise a group of 10 species of 
trees distributed through the forests of tropical Africa, 
eastern and central Asia, South America, and the 
eastern United States. The 3 North American 
species are all components of southern forests. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN HONEYLOCUSTS 

1. Legume, many-seeded, linear-oblong 2 

1. Legume, 1- to 3-seeded, oval Waterlocust (p. 369) 

2, Legume, 10^' to 20'' long, with a sweetish pulp 
between the seeds; twigs, armed with branched 
spines Honeylocust (p. 366) 

2. Legume, 3" to 5" long, not pulpy between the 
seeds; twigs, unarmed. .Texas honeylocust (p. 370) 

Honeylocust 

f® 

Gleditsia triacanthos L. 

Habit. — ^A medium-sized tree, 60' to 80' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter, occasionally reaching 140' by 
6'; the thorny trunk, usually branching 5' to 20' above 
the ground into several stout, ascending limbs with 
spreading, pendulous branches forming a broad, 
rounded or fiat-topped crown. 

Leaves, — Alternate, deciduous, pinnate and bipin- 
nately compound,^ 6" to 8" long; pinnate leaves, with 
15 to 30 subopposite or alternate, nearly sessile leaf- 



1, Foliage 
4. Fruit X3. 


Plate 100. — Honeylocust 
2. Male flower X3. 3, Female flower X3, 

5. Seed X?i 
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lets; the leaflets, ovate to elliptical, V' to 2'^ long, 
to 1'^ wide; acute or rounded at the apex, broadly 
unequally wedge-shaped at the base; margin, remotely 
serrate or entire; lustrous dark green above, yellowish 
green below, glabrous; the rachis, grooved above, 
swollen below, pubescent; bipinnate leaves, with 4 to 
7 pairs of pinnae, each pinna with 12 to 18 leaflets, 
smaller but otherwise similar to the unipinnate 
type. 

Flowers. — Eegular, perfect and imperfect, borne in 
axillary racemes, appearing when the pinnate leaves 
are fully developed or nearly so; staminate racemes, 
clustered, 2'' to 3'' long at maturity, pubescent, many- 
flowered; pistillate racemes, solitary, 2^' to 3" long, 
slender, few-flowered; calyx, bell-shaped, with 5 
hairy, acute lobes; pet^s, longer than calyx lobes, 
erect, oval, white; stamens, 10, inserted on calyx 
tube, the anthers green; pistil, composed of a white, 
hairy, linear ovary surmounted by a short, stout, style 
and headlike stigma. 

Fruit. — thin, flattened, thick-edged, twisted, dark- 
brown legume, 1' to 13 ^' long and about wide; 
borne in 2^s or 3^s on short stalks, falling during the 
autumn and winter; seeds, many, oval, compressed, 
deep brown, long. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, iaigzag, with thickened 
nodes, greenish or reddish brown, becoming somewhat 
gray-brown, armed with stout, rigid, simple or more 
commonly 3-branched thorns; terminal buds, wanting; 
lateral buds, minute, several at each node, more or 
less sunken, often covered by the leaf scar; leaf scars, 
irregularly shield-shaped, with 3 bundle scars; pith, 
continuous. 

Bark. — Gray-brown to black, with deep, narrow, 
longitudinal fissures separating scaly ridges, usually 
with an abundance of stout, elongated, branched 
thorns traceable to adventitious buds along the bole. 
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Habitat. — On rich bottom lands and mountain 
slopes, along watercourses, and also on limestone 
soils; well adapted to prairie soils and suitable for 
planting in such areas. 

Distribution. — From Pennsylvania west through 
Michigan and southern Minnesota to southeastern 
South Dakota; south along the mountains to Alabama 
in the East, and south through eastern Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, and Oklahoma to eastern Texas in 
the West. 

Importance. — Honeylocust is widely planted as an 
ornamental and for windbreaks and can be trimmed 
to form an impervious hedge. The wood is used in 
limited quantities for crossties, fence posts, and farm 
implements. 

Remarks. — spineless form ((?. triacanthos var. 
inermis) is a common ornamental in certain localities 
in the South. 


Waterlocust 

Gleditsia aquatica Marsh. 

The waterlocust, a small tree of modest proportions, 
is largely confined to moist situations and is not infre- 
quently found on areas where inundation for long 
periods is fairly common. It occurs along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coastal plains from South Carolina to eastern 
Texas and extends northward through the Mississippi 
drainage basin to southern Illinois and southwestern 
Indiana. While exhibiting a habit very similar to 
that of honeylocust, it is readily distinguished from 
that species by its smaller leaves with fewer leaflets, 
more slender thorns, and its small, flattened, 1- to 
3-seeded, nonpulpy pods. The trees are of little or 
no commercial value, although small quantities of the 
wood are used locally in cabinetry. 
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Texas Honeylocust 

Gleditsia texana Sarg. 

Texas honeylocust is a large tree, often 100' or more 
in height and 2' to 3' in diameter. According to 
several authorities this form is a hybrid between the 
honeylocust and the waterlocust. The leaves are 
somewhat smaller than those of the honeylocust and 
have fewer, but similar leaflets. The flowers are 
perfect and imperfect and appear just before or with 
leaf emergence; the orange-red staminate flowers are 
borne in axillary racemes, pistillate flowers, on the 
other hand, being unknown. The fruit is several- 
seeded, although only about one-third as long as that 
of the honeylocust. The twigs, unlike those of either 
of the two previously described species, are unarmed. 
Texas honeylocust is found in Brazoria County 
(Texas), southern Louisiana, and southern Mississippi. 
It is of no economic significance. 

THE LOCUSTS 
Rohinia L, 

The locusts comprise a group of about 20 species of 
trees and shrubs, wholly restricted to the temperate 
regions of North America, Six species are found in 
southern woodlands, 2 of which become arborescent. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT LOCUSTS 

1. Flowers, white; leaf stalks and twigs, not sticky; fruit 

smooth and free of hair Black locust (p. 371) 

1. Flowers, rose-tinted; leaf stalks and twigs, sticky; 

fruit, covered with stiff, glandular hairs 

Clammy locust (p. 373) 
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Black Locust 

Rohinia pseudoacacia L. 

Habit. — medium-sized tree, ordinarily 40' to 60' 
in height and 1' to in diameter; on the better 
sites, occasionally becoming 100' by 4'; the bole is 
usually short and divided 10' to 15' above the ground 
into several stout, ascending branches, which form an 
oblong or rather broad, irregular, open crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, pinnately compound, 
8" to 14" long, with 7 to 19 more or less alternate, 
nearly sessile leaflets; leaflets, to 2" long, 3"^" 
to 1" wide; apex, with a small, abrupt tip or notched; 
base, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped; margin, 
entire; dull bluish green above, paler below, with a 
remotely pubescent midrib; rachis, smooth and 
glabrous. 

Flowers. — Perfect, irregular, appearing just after 
leaf emergence in May or June, borne in drooping 
racemes, 4" to 5" in length; individual flowers, 1" 
long, fragrant, with slender stalks; calyx, persistent, 
bell-shaped, 5-lobed, with 1 lobe longer than the 
others; corolla, white, papilionaceous, with a standard, 
2 wings, and a keel; stamens, 10, in 2 groups, the lower 
group forming a stamen tube; pistil, composed of an 
oblong ovary, a hairy style, and a small stigma. 

Fruit —A flattened, brown, oblong-linear, slightly 
curved legume, 2" to 4" long, about wide, borne 
on a thick, short stalk, soon opening or persistent 
until winter; seeds, kidney-shaped, compressed, mot- 
tled, brown, 4 to 8 in each pod. 

Twigs. — Rather stout, brittle, zigzag and somewhat 
angular, greenish brown, glabrous; terminal buds, 
absent; lateral buds, naked, sunken under the some- 
what kidney-shaped leaf scars, accessory buds, 



Plate 101. — ^Black Locust 

1. Leaf Xj-^* 2. Cluster of flowers 3. Flower X^. 

4. Twig 5. Fruit XH- 6' Seed Xl. 
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present; stipules^ modified to sharp-pointed spines; 
pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thick, gray, brown, or black, deeply 
furrowed with heavy, rounded, reticulate, scaly 
ridges. 

Habitat. — Tlich loam near streams and on bottom 
lands, on mountain slopes, or on limestone soils; 
adaptable to many soils and consequently widely 
distributed; spreading by means of seeds and root 
sprouts. 

Distribution. — Originally found in the Appalachian 
region from Pennsylvania south to Georgia and in 
Arkansas, Indiana, and Illinois. It has been planted 
widely throughout the eastern United States and now 
occurs as an escape over an exceedingly wide area. 

Importance.— The wood, because of its great dura- 
bility, is used extensively for fence posts, wooden 
pegs, ship timbers, insulator pins, and piles. This 
locust is used widely for windbreaks and erosion- 
control projects and is of some value as an ornamental. 

Remarks. — Black locust is associated with certain 
nitrogen fixing bacteria. The shipmast locust (var, 
rectissima) is a natural variety of this tree. 

Clammy Locust 

Robinia viscosa Vent. 

The clammy locust is similar in many respects to 
black locust but has shorter leaves with more leaflets 
and fewer spines on the twigs; the flowers are rosy 
or flesh-colored. Glandular hairs on the narrow, 
winged pods, the twigs, and the leaf rachises render 
these parts clammy or sticky to the touch. This 
locust is restricted to the mountains of North Carolina 
and South Carolina and often occurs above altitudes 
of 3,000^ It has been introduced in many areas of the 
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southem United States east of the Mississippi River 
and is hardy as far north as JMassachusetts. It is 
most frequently encountered as an ornamental plant, 

THE REDBUDS 
Cerda L. 

These are a small genus, with eight species of 
trees and shrubs distributed through the warmer 
regions of southern Europe, eastern Asia, and North 
America. Three species are indigenous to the United 
States, and one of them, eastern redbud, attains 
arborescent stature in the South. 

Eastern Redbud Judastree 

Cerda canadenais L. 

Habit — Usually a shrub or small tree, occasionally 
becoming 40' in height, with a trunk up to 1' in 
diameter, branching 10' to 15' above the ground to 
form a narrow, erect or spreading, flattened or rounded 
head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, simple, kidney- 
shaped, 3" to 5" in diameter; apex, abruptly acute; 
base, heart-shaped or flattened; margin, entire; 
bright .green above, paler below and glabrous except 
for axillary tufts of hairs; petioles, slender, 2" to 
5" long, prominently swollen at the point of blade 
attachment. 

Flowers. — Perfect, irregular, appearing before the 
leaves in clusters of 4 to 8 ; 34 ^^ on J^"-long 
stalks; often found on the branches and trunks of 
young trees; calyx tube, dark red, bell-shaped with 
5 short, rounded lobes; petals, 5, rose-pink, the upper 
enclosed by 2 lateral, winglike petals and 2 partly 



Plate 102. — Eastern Kbdbue 

1. Foliage and fruit X34* 2. Cluster of flowers X%. 

3. Flower, lateral yiew XI. 4. Twig XM- 5. Leaf scar Xl. 
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fused, basal petals (keel); stamens, 10, shorter than 
the petals, in 2 rows; pistil, with a pubescent ovary, 
curved style, and obtuse stigma. 

Fruit, — small, linear-oblong legume, 2" to 
long, borne in lateral clusters along the twig, short- 
stalked, compressed; maturing from May to Septem- 
ber but often persisting through the winter; seeds, 
ovate, compressed, brown, long. 

Twigs.— rSlender, more or less angled or zigzag, 
at first light brown with many small lenticels, becom- 
ing gray-brown; terminal buds, absent; lateral 
buds, small, blunt, red; accessory buds, common; 
leaf scars, raised, with 2 large bundle scars; pith, 
continuous. 

Bark, — Thin, brown, smooth, becoming darker and 
furrowed, then forming long, narrow plates, which are 
broken into thin scales. 

Habitat. — Rich, moist soil near streams or in 
fertile bottoms on mountain slopes and in open woods; 
frequently forming thickets. 

Distribution. — ^From New Jersey west through 
Pennsylvania and New York to Minnesota; south 
to Florida in the East and to eastern Texas in the 
West. 

Importance. — valuable ornamental species. 

Remarks. — An Old World congener of this tree is, 
according to tradition, the one upon which Judas 
Iscariot hanged himself. 

THE YELLOWWOODS 
Cladrastis Raf. 

This small genus includes only four species of trees. 
Two are natives of China, a third is found in Japan, 
and the fourth is indigenous to the forests of the south- 
eastern United States. 
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American Yellowwood 

Cladrastis lutea K. Koch 

Habit. — A medium-sized tree^ ordinarily 30' to 60' 
in height, with a trunk 13^' to 3' in diameter; com- 
monly branching within 10' of the ground into a few 
ascending branches and forming a spreading, open, 
rounded head. 

Leaves. — Alternate, deciduous, pinnately com- 
pound, with 5 to 11 subopposite leaflets, 8" to 12'^ 
long; leaflets, 3" to 4" long, 1" to 2'/ wide, obovate, 
with acute apices, wedge-shaped bases, and entire 
margins; dark yellow-green above, paler below; rachis, 
stout, with a much enlarged base, which covers the 
winter bud. 

Flowers. — Perfect, irregular, appearing after the 
leaves in 12" to 14", stalked terminal panicles; indi- 
vidual flowers, on slender stalks; calyx, bell-shaped; 
the corolla, papilionaceous, with white petals; stamens, 
10, free; ovary, bright red. 

Fruit. — ^A glabrous, short-stalked, compressed, linear 
legume, 3" to 4" long; seeds, 4 to 6, compressed, dark 
brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, somewhat pendulous and zigzag, 
brittle, becoming brown and glabrous, with numerous 
dark lenticels; terminal buds, lacking; lateral buds, 
naked, woolly, superposed; leaf scars, elevated, sur- 
rounding the small obtuse buds, with 3 to 5 raised 
bundle scars; pith, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, light gray or brown, smooth. 

Habitat. — Rich soils, usually of limestone £)rigin, 
along ridges, slopes, or cliffs near streams. 

Distribution, — North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, and Missouri. 

Importance. — Planted occasionally as an orna- 
mental. 



Plate 103, — ^Ambiucan Yellowwood 
1. Leaf XM- 2. Flowers XK- Fruit XH- Twig X^ 4 , 
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Remarks. — Normally flowering only once every 2 
years. 


THE CORALBEANS 
Erythrina L. 

The coralbeans comprise a group of 106 species of 
trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, widely distributed 
through the warmer regions of both hemispheres. 
The seeds of several species yield powerful alkaloids 
used in the preparation of pharmaceutical compounds. 
Two forms, one of which becomes arborescent, are 
indigenous to the lower Florida peninsula and neigh- 
boring Keys, 


Eastern Coralbean 

Erythrina herhacea var. arhorea Chapm. 

Habit. — shrub or rarely a tree, up to 30' in height, 
with a trunk 1' in diameter; branches small, erect or 
spreading, and forming a rounded, open head. 

Leaves.^ — Alternate, persistent, trifoliate, 6" to 8" 
long; leaflets, more or less triangular, 2" to long, 
to 2J'^" wide, borne on short stalks; apex, 
rounded; base rounded or broadly wedge-shaped; mar- 
gin, entire; yellow-green above and below, glabrous; 
rachis, slender, much elongated, often spiny. 

Flowers. — Perfect, irregular, borne in dense, long- 
stalked ^ racemes, 8" to 13" long; flowers, papiliona- 
ceous, short-stalked; calyx, dark red; corolla, bright 
red; stamens, 10, in 2 groups; ovary, stalked. 

Fruit. — A sharp-pointed, linear, stalked, brown 
legume, 4" to 6" long, constricted between the seeds; 
seeds, compressed, bright red, lustrous. 



Plate IO^.—Eastern Cora lb e an 
1, Foliage and fiowers XM* 2. Fruit 
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Twigs. — Slender, greenish yellow and glabrous, 
armed with short, heavy, curved spines. 

Bark. — Thin, red or red-brown, with conspicuous 
longitudinal rows of lenticels. 

Habitat. — On sandy soil near salt water. 

Distribution. — In Florida from Miami south and on 
the Keys. 

Importance. — Used as an ornamental. 

THE FISHFUDDLETEEES 
IcMhyomethia P.Br. 

These are a small group of tropical American species 
comprising eight species of trees. The roots of several 
species yield piscida, a compound of limited medicinal 
use. A single species, I. communis Blake (/. piscipula 
A.S.H.), reaches its northern limits in the lower 
Florida peninsula. 

Florida Fishfuddletree Jamaica Dogwood 

IcMhyomethia communis Blake 

Habit. — ^A tree, 40' to 50' in height, with a trunk 
13 ^' to 3' in diameter (rarely shrubby); branches, 
stout, erect, ascending or more or less contorted, form- 
ing an open, irregular, broad or narrow crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, tardily deciduous, pinnately 
compound, with 5 to 11 leaflets, 4" to 9" long; leaflets, 
1 to 3" long, opposite, obovate, with short, pubes- 
cent stalks, acute apices, rounded or wedge-shaped 
bases, and entire margins; at first rusty-hairy; becom- 
ing at maturity dark green and glabrous above, paler 
and more or less rusty-hairy below, particularly along 
the midrib; rachis, stout, expanded at the base. 

Flowers. — Perfect, irregular, appearing in May 
before the leaves in several-flowered, axillary panicles; 



Plate 105. — Florida Fishfuddlbtbbe 
X. Loaf XM- Cluster of flowers XM- Fruit X^i- 
4. Seed XM. 5. Twig XM- 
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calyx, gray, pubescent, 54obed; petals, white tinged 
with red, with a pubescent, green-blotched standard, 
2 wing petals, and a keel; stamens, 10, united into a 
tube; pistil, with a slender, curved style and a capitate 
stigma. 

Fruit. — A hnear, compressed, long-stalked legume, 
constricted between the seeds and furnished mth 
2 pairs of wings, 1 pair arising from each suture; 3^“^ to 
4" long, 1" to broad (including wings); maturing 
in July and August; seeds, oval, compressed 
browm. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first rusty-pubescent but becom- 
ing glabrous, browm with conspicuous, oblong lenti- 
cels; lateral buds, up to 3^^" long, ovoid-acute, brown 
and pubescent; leaf scars, large, rounded or somewhat 
heart-shaped, with numerous scattered bundle 
scars. 

Bark. — Thin, gray wnth irregular, darker patches 
and many small, squarrose scales.^ 

Habitat. — Sandy soil near salt water. 

Distribution. — Common on the coast of Florida, the 
Keys, the Antilles, and southern Mexico. 

Importance. — Of some value for fuel, charcoal, and 
boat timbers; somewhat resistant to rot. An extract 
of the bark has been used by the West Indies Indians 
to stupefy fish in order to catch them in nets more 
readily; hence the common name. 

THE SOPHORAS 
Sophora L. 

These are a large genus of trees, shrubs, and herbs 
widely distributed through the milder regions of the 
world. Two arborescent species are natives of the 
southern United States, 
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KEY TO THE SOUTHERN SPECIES 

1, Leaves, deciduous, with 13 to 19 leaflets; flowers, white, 

in axillary racemes Texas sophora (p. 384) 

1. Leaves, persistent, with 7 to 9 leaflets; flowers, blue- 

violet, in terminal racemes 

Mescalbean sophora (p. 386) 

Texas Sophora 

Sophora affinis J. & G. 

Habit. — large shrub or small tree, sometimes 20' 
to 25' in height and 6" to 10" in diameter; with a 
round-topped crown of graceful symmetry; the bole, 
sometimes dividing near the base. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, odd~pinnately com- 
pound, with 13 to 19 leaflets borne on a slender, hairy 
rachis, 6" to 9" long; leaflets, elliptical, 1" to 1^" 
long, 3^" wide, with acute or minutely spine-tipped 
apices, rounded bases, and entire or slightly undulate 
margins; pale yellow-green, smooth above, lighter and 
hairy below; petioles, short, stout. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in axillary racemes, 3" 
to 5" in length; calyx, bell-shaped, the 5 toothlike 
lobes of nearly equal length; corolla, white, tinged with 
pink, with a large, nearly orbicular standard, oblong 
wings, and keel; stamens, 10, of which 9 are united into 
a tube and the remaining one is free; pistil, with a 
stalklike ovary surmounted by a long, contracted 
style and headlike stigma. 

Fruit. — ^A rounded, black, often hairy, indehiscent 
legume, to 3" long, greatly constricted between 
the seeds; seeds, 1 to 8 (mostly 4 to 8), globular or 
ovoid, chestnut-brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, orange-brown, dark brown, or 
green, more or less zigzag, commonly swollen at the 



Plate 106. — Texas Sophora 
1, Foliage and fruit XM* 2. Cluster of flowers XH- 
scar XX. 
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nodes; buds, depressed, covered by a netlike mem- 
brane; leaf scars, shield-shaped, with 3 bundle scars; 
pith, homogeneous, 3-angled, pale green; stipule scars, 
minute. 

Bark. — Thin, dark browm and scaly, the scales 
oblong and shreddy at the surface. 

Habitat. — Forming small groves or even thickets 
along streams and moist depressions; also on hill- 
sides underlaid with limestone. 

Distribution. — Northwestern Louisiana, southwest- 
ern Arkansas, southern Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Importance. — N one. 

Mescalbean Sophora Frijolito 

Sophora secundiAora D.C. 

This is a tree of the Southwest that occurs very 
sparsely in the western limits of our range. The 
botanical features listed in the key will serve to 
distinguish this tree from the Texas sophora. The 
seeds contain a powerful alkaloid, sophorin. 

THE CALTROP FAMILY 

Zygophyllaceae 

The Caltrop Family comprises a group of about 21 
genera and more than 160 species of tropical and 
subtropical trees, shrubs, and herbs with opposite, 
pinnate leaves. The group is represented in the 
United States by at least 5 genera. Gmjacum L., 
however, is the only one with arborescent forms. 
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THE LIGNIJMVITAES 
Guajacum L. 

This genus includes seven or eight species dis- 
tributed through the forests of Mexico, Central 
America, the West Indies, the Peruvian Andes, 
and southern Florida, where the holywood lignum vitae 
reaches its northern limits. 

Holywood Lignumvitae 

Guajacum sanctum L. 

Habit. — ^A small tree, sometimes 25' to 30' in 
height and 2' to 3' in diameter; \vith a short, gnarled 
trunk supporting a small, globehke crown of slender^ 
pendulous branches. 

Leaves. — Opposite, persistent, pinnately compound, 
3" to 4" long, with 3 or 4 pairs of nearly sessile, leath- 
ery leaflets; leaflets, mostly obovate, about 1" long, 
3^" wide; with blunt or spine-tipped apices, unequally 
wedge-shaped bases, and entire margins; lustrous 
dark green both above and below; rachis, smooth; 
stipules, terminating in a pointed tip, deciduous or 
occasionally persisting through the summer. 

Flowers. — Perfect, regular, borne in terminal clus- 
ters of 2 to 4 or rarely solitary; calyx, 5-lobed, the 
lobes hairy, obovate; petals, 5, blue, commonly 
twisted at their base; stamens, 10, opposite to and 
alternating with the petals; pistil, with an obovoidj 
5-celled ovary, short style, and 5-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — A lustrous, orange-colored, obovoid, strongly 
5-angled, fleshy capsule; at maturity splitting along 
5 lines of suture, about long; seeds, numerous, 
black, with a fleshy, scarlet outer coat. 

Twigs. — Slender, greenish gray, hairy when they 
first appear, becoming grayish white in the 2d season ; 



Plate 107. — Holywood Lignumyitae 
1. Foliage XM- 2. Cluster of flowers XM. 3. Fruit XM- 
4. Seed X?i. 5. Leaf scar 
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characterized by small excrescences, noticeably swollen 
at the nodes; buds, minute, naked; leaf scars, broadly 
crescent-shaped, with a single transverse bundle 
scar; stipules or stipule scars, evident; pith, white, 
terete, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, grayish white, superficially scaly. 

Habitat. — A tidewater tree. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida Keys, the Ba- 
hamas, Puerto Rico, Yucatan, Cuba, and Haiti. 

Importance, — ^Lignumvitae produces a very hard, 
heavy, resinous wood adapted to many special uses. 
The resin content, which runs to about 30 per cent 
of the weight of the wood, renders the wood suitable 
for many purposes where the introduction of other 
lubricants is not practical. Because of this feature, 
it is ideal for ship propeller-shaft bearings and for 
food- and liquid-handling machinery where oil 
cannot be used without the possibility of contamina- 
tion. The wood is also msed for pulleys, neck bearings, 
mallets, bushings, bowling balls, and casters. The 
resin has a medicinal value as a diaphoretic in treating 
rheumatism and similar ailments. 

THE RUE FAMILY 

Rutaceae 

The Rue Family comprises a group of 120 genera 
and about 1,000 species of trees, shrubs, and a few 
herbs, distributed through the temperate and warmer 
regions of the world. Several tropical species pro- 
duce excellent structural and decorative woods, but 
the best-known members of the group belong to the 
genus Citrus, to which are traceable the orange, lemon, 
lime, kumquat, and grapefruit. 

Four genera with arborescent forms are included 
in the silva of the United States, and 3 of them are 
represented by one or more forms in our southern 
woodlands. 
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Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Zanthoxylum 

pinnate, alter- 
nate, usually with 
5 or more leaflets 

dioecious on 
polygamous 

a capsule 

Ptelea 

alternate, tri- 
foliate 

polygamous 

a disclike 
samara 

Amyris 

opposite, 

trifoliate 

perfect or 
polygamous 

a 1-seeded 
drupe 


THE PRICKLYASHES 
Zanthoxylum L, 

The pricklyashes number about 140 species of trees 
and shrubs with aromatic foliage, fruit, and bark, 
and usually with, stipular spines* While the genus 
is widely distributed throughout the tropical and 
warmer regions of the world, it is most abundant in 
the forests of tropical America. 

Five species, one a northern shrub (Z. americanum 
Mill.), are indigenous to the United States. The four 
arborescent species are all southern trees. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN PRICKLYASHES 

1. Leaf rachis, winged; flower clusters, axillary 

Lime pricjdyash (p. 391) 

1. Leaf rachis, unwinged, sometimes armed with prickles; 
flower clusters, terminal 2 

2. Leaves, odd-pinnate, dull; flower parts, in 5's 3 

2. Leaves, even-pinnate, shiny; flower parts, in 3^s . 

Biscayne pricMyash (p. 396) 

3, Leaves, deciduous; twigs, armed with stout, stipular 

spines Herctilesclub pricMyash (p. 393) 

3. Leaves, persistent; twigs, unarmed 

Yellowheart pricMyash (p. 394) 
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Lime Pricklyash Wild Lime 

ZantJioxylum fagara Sarg. 

Habit. — Usually encountered as a shrub, but 
occasionally attaining arborescent proportions, then 
a tree 25' to 30' in height, with a slender, commonly 
inclined trunk 10" to 20" in diameter; crown, more 
or less cylindrical, with nearly erect, crowded branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 3" to 4" long, with 7 to 9 nearly sessile or sub- 
sessile leaflets; leaflets, leathery, mostly obovate, 
about long; apex, rounded or notched; base, 
rounded and broadly wndge-shaped; margin, minutely 
scalloped above the middle; bright green and dotted 
with minute glands; rachis, winged; stipules, becoming 
hooked, woody spines, commonly deciduous. 

Flowers.—Dioecious, borne in the leaf axils during 
late spring and early summer in cylindrical cymes, 
occasionally appearing from small, globular buds on 
twigs of the previous season; calyx, composed of 4 
sepals; petals, 4, yellow-green, ovate, about t\vice 
as long as the sepals; stamens, 4, in the male flowers 
with slender, elongated filaments; pistils, 2 (rudi- 
mentary in the male flowers), with sessile, ovoid 
ovaries, short, stout styles, and single, fleshy, stigmatic 
lobes. 

Fruit. — ^An obovoid, rusty-brown, wrinkled, and 
somewhat warty capsule, about long; at maturity, 
splitting along 2 lines of suture and releasing the single, 
shining-black seed. 

Twigs. — Slender, commonly zigzag, grayish yellow 
to reddish brown, sometimes with minute ridges 
between the nodes; buds, small, globelike, woolly 
and indistinctly scaly; leaf scars, half-round to broadly 
triangular, with 3 bundle scars; pith, continuous, 
white; stipular spines, hooked, often early deciduous. 



Plate 108.' — ^Lime Pricklyash: 

1. Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Male flower ,X2, 3. Female 

flower X2. 4. Single fruit X2. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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Bark. — ^\^eiy thin, gray, on the larger stems broken 
into thin, closely appressed scales, sometimes featured 
by corky projections, 1^' or more in height. 

Habitat. — ^Very abundant in southern Florida, 
arborescent on hammocks and well-drained, rich 
loams; commonly shrubby on sandy soils near the 
sea. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida and the Keys and 
southeastern Texas to the Rio Grande; south through 
the West Indies, Mexico, and Central America to 
Peru and Brazil. 

Importance. — N one. 

Herculesclub Pricklyash Toothachetree 

Zanthoxylum clava-hercuUs L. 

Habit. — A small tree, 30' to 40' in height and 12" 
to 18" in diameter, with a short bole and nearly 
globular crown of horizontally spreading branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, late deciduous, often persisting 
through the winter and sometimes until leaf emergence 
the following spring, odd-pinnately compound, 5" to 
9" long, with 7 to 19 sessile or nearly sessile leaflets; 
leaflets, somewhat leathery, mostly ovate, sometimes 
scythe-shaped, 1" to 23 ^" long; apex, acute to long- 
tapered; base, unequally rounded or wedge-shaped; 
margin, with rounded teeth; lustrous bright green 
above, paler and more or less hairy below; rachis, 
unwinged, stout, hairy, and usually spiny; stipules, 
becoming woody spines. 

Flowers. — Dioecious, borne in the early spring 
in terminal cymose clusters; calyx, composed of 5 
minute sepals; petals, 5, oval, light green; stamens, 5, 
longer than the petals, sometimes present in rudi- 
mentary form in the pistillate flowers; pistils, 3- 
(rarely 2-) celled, each with an ovoid, sessile ovary, 
short, thick style, and 2-lobed stigma, rudimentary 
in the staminate flowers. 
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Fruit — ^An ovoid to nearly globular^ brown, 
wrinkled or roughed, 3- or 2-Yalved capsule, about 
long, at maturity the single, shining-black seed 
commonly hanging by a slender thread from the 
husk. 

Twigs. — Stout, at first clothed with brownish 
hairs, becoming gray-brown to yellow-brown and 
smooth in their 2d season, often glandular; buds, 
small, obtuse, smooth and indistinctly scaly, black 
or dark brown; leaf scars, broadly triangular to 
heart-shaped, with 3 bundle scars; armed with long, 
straight or curved, chestnut-brown spines commonly 
3^^'' or more in length; pith, continuous, whitish. 

Bark. — Very thin, even on the largest trunks, light 
gray and smooth except for conical, corky excres- 
cences, 1^' or more in diameter across their base. 

Habitat. — Sandy soils near the coast, riverbanks, 
and low, fertile valie 3 ^s near streams in association 
mth other hardwoods. 

Distribution. — Atlantic coastal plain from south- 
eastern Virginia to southern Florida; west through 
the Gulf states, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and to 
the Colorado River Valley. 

Importance. — The wood of herculesclub is of no 
commercial value. The bark, however, contains 
analgesics, at one time used in quantity by the Negro 
slave when seeking relief from the pains of rheumatism 
and toothache. 

Remarks. — ^A shrubby variety {Z, clava-hercuUs var. 
fruticosum Gray), commonly with trifoliate leaves, 
occurs in western Texas. 

Yellowheart PricMyash Satin wood 

Zanthoxylum ftavum Vahl. 

Habit. — ^A tree, 30^ to 40' in height, with a modest, 
cylindrical bole 12'" to 20" in diameter and a dense, 
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round-topped, evergreen crown, which is often 
broader than tall. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 6'' to 9^' long, with 5 to 11 (rarely 3) short- 
stalked leaflets; leaflets, leathery, oblong or ovate, 
sometimes scythe-shaped, to 2 ^' long; apex, 

mostly obtuse; base, usually asymmetrical; margins, 
entire or minutely scalloped; yellowish green and 
characteristically dotted with a myriad of plainly 
visible, translucent glands; rachis, usually woolly. 

Flowers. — Dioecious, borne in the early spring in 
terminal, spreading, cymose clusters; calyx, 5-lobed, 
the lobes triangular; petals, 5, greenish white; stamens, 
5, longer than the petals (wanting in the pistillate 
flowers); pistils, 2 (rarely^ with obovate ovaries, 
short styles, and spreading stigmas (rudimentary 
in the male flowers). 

Fruit. — An ovoid, glandular-punctate, chestnut- 
brown capsule, about long; at maturity splitting 
along 2 lines of suture to release a single shining-black 
seed. 

Twigs. — Stout, brittle, brown, covered with silky 
hairs in their 1st year, ultimately becoming gray, 
smooth or somewhat wrinkled; buds, narrow, elon- 
gated, covered with a coat of woolly hairs, indistinctly 
scaly, about scars, broadly triangular, 

with 3 bundle scars; pith, continuous, whitish. 

Bark. — About thick, smooth and light gray 

on young stems, becoming fissured and separating 
into short, closely appressed scales on old trunks. 

Habitat. — Seldom found far removed from salt 
water; ordinarily occurring as an occasional tree in 
association with other species. 

Distribution,^ — The Florida Keys, the Bahamas, San 
Domingo, and Puerto Rico. 

Importance. — This spqcies produces a hard, rich, 
golden-yellow, highly figured wood that at present 
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is not infrequently used in American cabinet shops 
for the fabrication of modern furniture. 

Biscayne Pricklyash 

Zanthoxylum coriaceum A. Rich. 

This is a rare tropical shrub or small tree occurring 
in Florida only along Biscayne Bay and near Fort 
Lauderdale. It may be distinguished from other 
pricklyashes of the south by its even-pinnate leaves 
and flowers that have their parts in 3^s. 

THE HOPTREES 
Ptelea L. 

The hoptrees comprise a group of about 10 species 
of trees and shrubs restricted to North America and 
distributed from southern Canada to Mexico. Two 
species attain arborescent proportions in the United 
States, one of which is indigenous to the South. 

Common Hoptree 

Ptelea trifoKata L. 

Habit. — ^A large shrub, or sometimes a small tree, 
20' to 25' in height and 6" to 12" in diameter, with a 
straight slender, trunk bearing a broad, rounded 
crown with numerous short, stout, erect, and ascending 
branches. 

Leaves— Alternate (rarely opposite), deciduous, 
glandular, trifoliate (rarely in part 5-foliate), 4^" to 
6'' long; leaflets, 2}^" to 4^" long, nearly sessile, 
ovate to oblong; apex, acute; base, wedge-shaped; 
margins, entire or remotely scalloped; lustrous, 



Platb 109. — Common Hoptree 
1. Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Cluster of flowers 
flower X2. 4. Single fruit XI. 5. Twig XH* G 


3. .Single 
. Leaf scar X3. 
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dark green above, paler and commonly hairy on the 
lower surface; rachis, about as long as the terminal 
leaflet, swollen at the base. 

Flowers. — Polygamous, appearing in the early 
spring in many-flowered, terminal, cymose clusters 
soon after leaf emergence; calyx, green, with 4 or 5 
ovate lobes; petals, 4 or 5, greenish white, about twice 
as long as the calyx lobes; stamens, 4 or 5, alternating 
with the petals; pistil, raised, the ovary 2- or 3-celled, 
laterally compressed, the short style surmounted by a 
2- or 3-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — A 2- or 3-celled, circular, compressed, 
yellowish samara with a broad, netted wing. 

Twigs. — Slender, yellowish brown, exhaling a rank 
odor when bruised or broken; terminal buds, absent; 
lateral buds, small, globular, covered with whitish 
hairs, indistinctly scaly, often superposed; leaf scars, 
U-shaped to horseshoe-shaped, in the latter instance 
nearly surrounding the buds, each with 3 bundle 
scars; pith, continuous, rounded, whitish. 

Bark. — Thin, dark gray and smooth except for 
numerous warty excrescences. 

Habitat. — Dry, rocky soils margining woodlands; 
occasionally an understory species. 

Distribution. — ^Long Island, N.Y., west through 
southern Minnesota- to southeastern Nebraska, south 
to Florida and eastern Texas. 

Importance, — The hoptree is occasionally employed 
as an ornamental. Its fruits have been used as a 
substitute for real hops in brewing beer, and its bark 
contains certain bitter principles used in the prepara- 
tion of tonics. 

Remarks. — The coast hoptree (P. trifoUata var. 
mollis T. & G.) may be distinguished from this species 
by its velvety, pubescent leaves. This plant ranges 
along the Atlantic coastal plain from North Carolina 
to Florida. 
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THE TOUCHWOODS 
Amyris L, 

These are a group of about 15 species of trees and 
shrubs, with fragrant resinous juices, confined to 
tropical America and northern Mexico. A single 
arborescent form of the West Indies extends to the 
Florida Keys. 

Sea Amyris Torchwood 

Amyris elemifera L. 

Habit. — A small tree, 40' to 50' in height, with a 
slender bole 10" to 15" in diameter. (In many 
localities never more than a large, bushy shrub.) 

Leaves. — Opposite, persistent, leathery, glandular, 
3-foliate, 2" to long; leaflets, 1" to 23^^" long, 
stalked, ovate to ovate-lanceolate; apex, long- 
tapered; base, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped; 
margins, entire or remotely scalloped; bright green, 
smooth, lustrous above, dull green, with dark, glan- 
dular dots below; rachis, about 1" to 11^" long, smooth. 

Flowers. — Perfect (rarely polygamous), appearing 
in the late summer and throughout the autumn in 
terminal, panicled clusters; calyx, 4-lobed; petals, 
4, white, about twice as long as the calyx lobes; 
stamens, 8, opposite and alternate with the petals; 
pistil, with a 1-celled ovoid ovary, short style, and 
headlike stigma. 

Fruit. — A black, globular drupe, covered with a 
bluish, waxy bloom; 1-seeded by abortion; the flesh, 
thin, aromatic, and palatable. 

Twigs. — Slender, unarmed, light brown, often 
warty; buds, acute, the shining scales usually keeled 
on the back; leaf scars, half-round, with 3 often 
crowded bundle scars; pith, continuous, white. 



Plat® 110. — Sbja Amybis 

1. Foliage and flowers XM- 2. Single flower X3. 
4. Leaf scar XlH* 


1. Fruit 
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Bark. — Thin, brownish gray and smooth; on the 
largest trunks, shallowly furrowed and broken into 
small, closely appressed scales. 

Habitat. — ^On sandy and rocky shores immediately 
adjacent to the ocean and on high, rich hammocks 
farther inland. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida, the 
Florida Keys, the Bahamas, and the West Indies. 

Importance. — The very resinous wood of this species 
is occasionally used locally for fuel and the branches 
for torches. The wood oils have a limited pharma- 
ceutical use. 


THE QUASSIA FAMILY 

Simaroubaceae 

This is a group of tropical and subtropical plants 
with about 150 species included in 30 genera. The 
Chinese treeofheaven [Ailanthus altisdma (Mill.) 
Swingle], introduced from Asia many years ago, 
belongs to this family. This tree has long since 
escaped cultivation and has become naturalized in 
many parts of the United States including large 
areas in the South. 

Three genera are represented in our subtropical 
forests, each by a single species. 

Synopsis of Southern Genera 

Genua Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Alvar adoa with 21 to 41 leaf- in racemes 2-winged sam- 
lets ara 

Ficramnia with 6 to 9 leaf- in racemes a berry 
lets 

Simarouha with 10 to 14 leaf- in panicles a drupe 
lets 
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THE ALVARADOAS 
Almradoa Liebm. 

These are a genus of three or four species of trees 
and shrubs with bitter juices, confined to the tropics 
and subtropics of the Western Hemisphere. The 
cosmopolitan Mexican alvaradoa extends northward 
into Florida. 


Mexican Alvaradoa 

Almradoa amorphoides Liebm. 

Habit. — ^A shrub or, toward the northern limits of 
its range, a small tree; in Florida, occasionally attain- 
ing a height of 20' to 30' and a diameter of 4" to 8". 

Leaves. — Alternate, persistent, crowded at the ends 
of twigs, pinnately compound, with 21 to 41 leaflets 
borne on a slender, flexible I’achis, 4" to 12" long; 
leaflets, oblong to obovate, 3^^" to long, about 
wide, with obtuse or minutely spine-tipped apices, 
gradually narrowing, often somewhat asymmetrical 
bases, and entire, somewhat thickened, and slightly 
curled margins; dark green above, pale green and 
hairy belo^v; petioles, extremely short, hairy. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex borne on separate 
trees, in many-flowered terminal or axillary racemes, 
3" to 8" long; staminate flowers, with a 5-parted, 
bell-shaped calyx, 5 threadlike petals (petals some- 
times wanting), and 10 stamens; pistillate flowers, 
without petals, the pistil with a 3-angled, S-celled 
ovary, crowned with a pair of unequal, recurved 
styles, stigmatic above the middle. 

Fruit. — ^A reddish, lanceolate, long-stalked, 2- winged 
samara, about long, crowned at the summit by 
the persistent styles and furnished along the margin 
of the wings with long, spreading hairs; seeds, yellow- 
ish, pointed, about }4f' long. 
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Twigs. — Slender, densely clothed with white, woolly 
hairs during the 1st winter, later becoming smooth 
and dark reddish brown except for pale lenticels; 
buds, minute, globular, hairy; leaf scars, half-round 
to 3-lobed, with 3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, gray-brown, sometimes with a 
reddish tinge. 

Habitat* — Hammocks and drier high ground. 

Distribution. — Near Homestead and Miami, Fla., 
south over many of the Keys to Cuba; also reported 
from the Bahamas, Argentina, Central America, and 
southern Mexico. 

Importance. — N one. 

THE BITTERBUSHES 
Picramnia Sw. 

The bitterbushes constitute a group of about 20 
tropical and subtropical trees, many of which produce 
barks containing bitter principles of pharmaceutical 
value in the preparation of tonics. All are restricted 
to the New World, and one inhabits the Keys and for- 
ests of lower peninsular Florida. 

Florida Bitterbush 

Picramnia 'pentandra Sw. 

Habit. — ^A shrub or small, slender tree; in Florida 
seldom attaining a height of more than 20' or a 
diameter of 6". 

Leaves. — Alternate, persistent, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, with 5 to 9 alternate or subopposite leaflets 
borne on a slender rachis, 8" to 12" long; leaflets, 
leathery, mostly oblong to ovate, 1" to 3" long, about 
1" wide, with long-tapered apices, wedge-shaped 
bases, and entire or slightly thickened, curled margins; 
dark green, smooth, lustrous above, paler below; 
petioles, very short, about long. 



Plate 112. — Florida Bittebjbtjsh 
1. Foliage and male flowers XM- 2. Female flower X2. 
3. Male flower X2. 4. Fruit cliister XM* 5. Leaf scar XlM* 
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Flowers. — Unisexual, greenish, each sex borne on 
separate trees in hairy racemes, 4^' to 8^' long; 
staminate jSowers, with a 5-lobed, hairy calyx, 5 
narrow, hairy, greenish petals, 5 stamens, and an 
abortive ovary; pistillate flowers, with similar calyx 
and corolla, 5 scalelike, abortive stamens, and pistil 
with a sessile ovary surmounted by a 2- or 34obed 
stigma. 

Fruit. — 1- or 2-seeded, lustrous-black, oblong- 
oval berry, about 3^^'^ in length, diameter; 

seeds, lustrous, tawny. 

Twigs. — Slender, hairy, yellowish brown to greenish 
brown; buds, ovoid, hairy; leaf scars, circular to oval, 
with 3 marginal bundle scars, the medial scar elongated 
transversely, the others circular; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, yellow-brown. 

Habitat. — Sandy shores bordering tidewaters. 

Distribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida and the 
Keys, the West Indies, and Colombia. 

Importance. — Of no value within our range. 

THE PARADISETREES 
Simarouha Aiibl. 

This group of four species is restricted to tropical 
forests of the New World. Like other members of the 
family, the paradisetrees are also noted for resins, oils, 
and pharmaceutical compounds. Only one member 
of this genus occurs within our region. 

Paradisetree 

Simarouha glauca D.C. 

Habit— A tree, often 50' or more in height and 1' 
to 2' in diameter, with a straight, columnar bole and 



Plate 113. — Pabadisbtsee 

1. Leaf 2. Small portion of male infLoreacence XM* 

3. Female flower X2. 4. Male flower A* Cluster of fruit xH« 

6. Leaf scar XlM- 
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small, nearly globular crowm with short, spreading 
branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, even-pinnately com- 
pound, with 10 to 14 opposite or alternate, leathery 
leaflets bori;e on a stout rachis, to 10'' long; leaflets, 
leathery, oblong, oval, or obovate, 2" to 3" long, about 
134 ^^ wide, with rounded or minutely spine-tipped 
apices, oblique, asymmetrical bases, and curled 
margins; dark green above, with a white bloom below; 
petioles, short, very stout, about long. 

Flowers, — Unisexual, the sexes borne on separate 
trees, in axillary or terminal panicles, 1' to 1 }/^' long 
and 1' to 2' broad; staminate flowers, with a 5-lobed 
calyx, 6 yellow petals, and 10 stamens; pistillate 
flowers, with similar calyx and corolla parts and a 
5-celled, nearly globular ovary with a minute, sessile 
stigma. 

Fruit. — ^An ovoid, deep-purple or scarlet drupe, 
with thin flesh, about 1" long; seed, orange-brown, 
about long. 

Twigs. — Stout, greenish brown, smooth; buds, 
minute, globular, partly embedded in the epidermal 
layers of the twig; leaf scars, heart-shaped, shield- 
shaped, or remotely triangular, sometimes with pale- 
yellowish, silky hairs along their margins, with 3 
raised, bundle scars; pith, homogeneous, light brownish 
white. 

Bark. — Moderately thick, reddish brown, scaly at 
the surface. 

Habitat. — Coastal hammocks. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida and the 
Keys, the West Indies, Mexico, central and tropical 
South America. 

Importance, — Quassin, a bitter principle used for 
tonics, is obtained from this and other members of 
the genus. 
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THE TORCHWOOD FAMHY 

Burseraceae 

This is a tropical group of trees and shrubs with 
resinous, aromatic sap, comprising about 400 species 
distributed in 20 genera. The resinous exudations 
from the bark are used medicinally and for compound- 
ing incense. Frankincense is the product of several 
Arabian species of BoswelUaj while myrrh is derived 
from Commiphora myrrha Eng., a small tree indigenous 
to the shores of the Red Sea. Several tropical 
American genera are productive of timber. 

THE GUMBOS 
Elaphrium Jacq. 

The gumbos comprise a group of about 80 trees, 
mostly inhabitants of the American tropics. Two 
species occur in the United States, one in the South- 
west, the other in the Southeast. 

Gumbolimbo 

Elaphrium simaruba (L.) Rose 

Habit.^ — ^A moderately large tree, 50' to 60' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter, with a spreading, round- 
topped crown. 

Leaves. — ^Altemate, persistent or tardily deciduous 
through the winter and early spring, crowded toward 
the tips of twigs, odd-pinnately compound, with 3 
to 9 (mostly 6 or 7) leaflets borne on a smooth, slender 
rachis, 6" to 8" long; leaflets, leathery, oblong to ovate, 
except for the terminal leaflet, opposite in pairs, 2" to 
3" long, 1" to 2" broad, with acute, long-tapered 
apices, unequally oblique bases, and entire or slightly 



Platb 114, — Gumbolimbo 

1, Foliage XK- 2. Male flowers X2. 3. Female flowers X2. 
4. Fruit cluster XI- 5. I^af scar XI. 
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wavy margins; bright green above, paler below; 
petioles, about 3^^" long. 

Flowers. — Polygamous, borne in many-flowered 
racemes; sepals, 5; petals, 5; stamens, 8 to 12, longer 
than the petals, much reduced in the pistillate flowers ; 
pistil, with 3- to 5-celled ovary, short style, and 
cushionlike stigma, abortive in the staminate flowers. 

Fruit. — Drupaceous, long, dark red, 3-angled, 

leathery; at maturity, splitting along 3 lines of suture 
and releasing the single (occasionally 2) triangular, 
bony nutlet; seeds, minute, pinkish. 

Twigs. — Stout, gray to light yellowish brown; buds, 
obtuse, reddish brown, scaly; leaf scars, heart-shaped, 
with 3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, light reddish brown, divided into thin, 
papery, birchlike scales. 

Habitat. — Sandy soils and hammocks near tide- 
water. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida including the Keys, 
and the West Indies. 

Importance, — Of little commercial value. Small 
logs used in the round as fence posts have been known 
to take root and grow at an exceedingly rapid rate. 

THE MAHOGANY FAMILY 
Meliaceae 

This family?^ widely distributed throughout the 
tropical and warmer regions of the world, includes 
about 40 genera and more than 600 species of trees, 
shrubs, and woody annuals Many of the world's 
finest cabinet woods are products of this family; a few 
are noted ornamentals. The West Indies mahogany 
(Swietenia mahagoni Jacq.), the bay wood {S. macro- 
phylla King), and the cigarbox cedar {Cedrela odorata 
L.) are the most noftworthy timbers of tropical 
America, The African mahoganies, which in recent 
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years have been substituted quite generally for the 
American mahoganies, are products of several species 
of the genera Kkaya and Entandro'phragma. The 
chinaberry {Melia azedarach L.), widely used as a door- 
yard tree throughout the South, is also a member of 
this group. 


THE MAHOGANIES 
Swietenia Jacq. 

These are a small genus of trees including five or 
six species distributed through the forests of southern 
Florida, Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, and 
Peru. The West Indies mahogany is our only repre- 
sentative of this family. 

West Indies Mahogany 

Swietenia mahagoni Jacq. 

Habit, — ^A moderately tall tree; in Florida, seldom 
exceeding a height or diameter of 40' to 60' and 12" 
24", respectively, but much larger in the tropics. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, even-pinnately com- 
pound, 4" to 7" long, with 3 or 4 pairs of leathery leaf- 
lets; leaflets, ovate to lance-shaped, often scythelike, 
3" to 4" long, about 1" broad; apex, long-tapered; 
base, asymmetrical, usually rounded on the upper 
side of the midrib, straight on llfee lower side; 
margin, entire; bright green above, pale yellow-green 
below, sometimes furnished with rusty-red hairs; 
rachis, slender except at the thickened base, 

Flowers. — Perfect, minute, borne in panicles in the 
leaf axils; calyx, minute, cup-shaped, 5-lobed; petals, 
5, white or greenish, about long, notched at the 
apex; stamens, forming a 10-lobed tube, the anthers, 
attached on the back below the sinuses of the tube; 
pistil, with a 5-celled, ovoid ovary surmounted by an 



Plate 116. — West Indies Mahogany 
1, Poliage and fruit XM* 2. Flower X2. 3. Longitudinal 

section through fruit XM‘ Mode of seed attachment 
6. Seed XI. 
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erect, tHck style crowned vnth a cushion or disclike 
stigma. 

Fruit. — dark-reddish-brown, ovoid, thick-walled 
capsule, about 3^' to 4^^ long; S-celled, 5-valved, at 
maturity splitting from base toward the rounded ajipx 
and separating from a 6-angled, club-shaped axis; 
seeds, squarish, winged, about M'" long, arranged in 
2 rows on each side of the axis and suspended from near 
the summit by an attachment of the wing. 

Twigs. — Stout or moderately slender, sometimes 
angled, light brown, warty; terminal buds, wanting; 
lateral buds, small, depressed, globular, with 2 or 3 
outer scales; leaf scars, shield-shaped, with 3 bundle 
scars or 3 groups of bundle scars ; pith, homogeneous, 
light brown. 

Bark. — Moderately thick, dark brownish red to 
dark brown, divided at the surface into broad, short, 
thickened scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and shore lines in Florida and 
the Keys. 

Distribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida and the 
Keys; abundant in the West Indies. 

Importance. — One of the world’s most valuable 
cabinet timbers. Excessive cutting in Florida has 
resulted in its almost complete extinction within our 
range except in a few very localized areas. The bark 
contains an astringent that has been used as a sub- 
stitute for quinine. 

THE SPURGE FAMILY 

Euphorbiaceae 

The Spurge Family embraces about 250 genera and 
nearly 5,000 species of trees, shrubs, herbs, and 
climbers with acrid and not infrequently poisonous 
sap. Many species are of great economic value. 
Among those plants used ornamentally or for deco- 
rative purposes are the Christmas poinsettia {Euphorbia 
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heterophylla L.), the crownofthorns (E. splendens 
Bojer.), and many of the crotons (Croton spp.). The 
principal source of rubber is from the latex of the 
South American Hevea brasiliensis Arg., now widely 
cultivated throughout the tropics; Pard rubber is 
obtained from H. guianensis AubL, also a native of 
South America. The seeds of the castorbean (Ricinus 
communis L.) are rich in an oil used in medicinal 
preparations, for illuminative purposes, and as a 
lubricant for airplane motors and other types of high- 
speed machinery. The Chinese wood oil or tung oil 
is expressed from the seeds of Aleurites fordi Hems., 
now widely planted in Certain southern areas. Croton 
oil is obtained from the seeds of C, tiglium L., and the 
roots of Manihot utilissima Pohl. produce the tapioca 
starch of commerce. 

Thirty genera and about 135 species are components 
of our southern flora. Three genera include arbores- 
cent forms. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Drypetes 

persistent, with 
acute bases 

dioecious, in 

axillary 

clusters 

a 1 -seeded 
drupe 

Hippomane 

tardily de- 
ciduous, with 
rounded or 
heart-shaped 
bases 

monoecious, in 
terminal, bi- 
sexual spikes; 
the pistillate, 
basal 

a many- 

seeded 

drupe 

Gymnanthes 

persistent, with 
acute bases 

monoecious, 
both sexes 
appearing 
in the same leaf 
axils but on 
separate stalks 

a 3-lobed 
capsule 
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THE DHYPETES 
Dry petes Vahl. 

These are a small, tropical American genus of trees 
distributed through the West” Indies and South and 
Central America. Two extend northward into south- 
ern Florida. 

KEY TO THE FLORIDIAH DRYPETES 

1. Fruit, ovoid, ivory-white, with a thick, hard stone; 
staminate flowers, with a 5-lobed calyx, and 8 stamens; 

leaf scars, circular Milkbark drypetes (p. 416) 

1. Fruit, globular, scarlet, with a thin, brittle stone; 
staminate flowers, with a 44obed calyx, and 4 stamens ; 
leaf scars, oval Whitewood drypetes (p. 418) 

Milkbark Drypetes 

Drypetes diversifolia Krug. & Urg. 

Habit. — ^A small tree or shrub, sometimes 30' to 40' 
in height and 8" to 12" in diameter, with an oblong 
crown of stout, ascending branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oblong to oval, 3" to 5" long, 1" to 2" wide; apex, 
acute, rounded, or minutely notched; base, rounded 
or wedge-shaped; margin, entire, sometimes with 
spiny teeth on young leaves or those of vigorous shoots ; 
lustrous, dark green above, somewhat paler below 
petioles, stout, about 3=^" long, grooved above, often* 
yellow; stipules, minute, triangular. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex appearing on sepa- 
rate plants in the axils of leaves from the previous 
season; staminate, in many-flowered clusters, with a 
5-lobed calyx, no petals, and 8 stamens, variable in 
length; pistillate, solitary or occasionally in clusters 
of 2 or 3, with a 5-lobed calyx, no petals, and pistil 



pLATB 116 . — Milkbakk: Deypeo'bs 
1. Foliage X}4> 2. Female flower X2. 3. Male flower X2. 

4, Fruit XM* 6. Leaf scar XlJ^. 
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■with a l-celled ovary, cro'vvned with a sessile or nearly 
sessile, cushionlike stigma. 

Fruit. — ^An ovoid, ivory-white drupe, about V' long; 
with a dry, mealy pulp and brown, hard, bony stone; 
seeds, 1 in each stone, oblong, about long. 

Twigs, — Stout, greenish red, with widely separated 
hairs, marked with small, pale, raised, circular lenti- 
cels; buds, minute, partly embedded in the epidermal 
tissues of the twig, often resin-covered; leaf scars, 
circular, or nearly so, with 3 nearly equidistant bundle 
scars; pith, homogeneous; stipule scars, minute. 

Bark. — Smooth, chalky white mottled with gray or 
brown. 

Habitat. — Hammocks; rare in Florida. 

Distribution. — Extreme lower peninsular Florida 
and the Keys; also in the Bahamas. 

Importance. — None. 

Whitewood Drypetes Guianaplum 

Dry petes lateriflora Urb. 

The whitewood drypetes is a shrub or small tree 
seldom exceeding a height of 25' or a diameter of 6". 
It extends south along the coast and over the Keys 
from Palm Beach, Fla., to the West Indies. This tree 
is readily distinguished from milkbark on several 
count. Its leaves are about 1" shorter and broadly 
elliptical; the flowers have only 4 sepals, and the 
staminate a like number of stamens; the fruit is nearly 
globular, scarlet, and about long. 

Manchineel 

Hippomane mancinella L. 

A Monotype 

Habit,— A shrub or bushy tree, rarely more than 
15' in height or 6" in diameter; characterized by 



1. Leaves X}i. 
4. Female flower 
stone XM‘ 


Plate 117. — Manchinbel 
2. Flower cluster XH* 3. Male flower X3. 
X3. 6. Fruit XH- 6. Tran'sverse section of 
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pendulous branches and a spreading, rounded crown 
of pleasing symmetry. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, tardily deciduous, usu- 
ally falling with the appearance of the new spring 
shoots, broadly ovate, 3" to 4'" long, 1" to 2'" wide; 
apex, abruptly narrowed into a short, sharp, needle- 
pointed tip; base, rounded or heart-shaped; margin, 
with fine, rounded, glandular teeth, at least above the 
middle; dark yellow-green above, paler below; petioles, 
slender, slightly grooved above, with large, reddish 
glands near the leaf blade, 2'' to 4"' long; stipules, 
lance-shaped, broad at the base, often irregularly 
toothed toward the apex. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes appearing in ter- 
minal, bisexual spikes 4" to 6"' in length; staminate 
flowers, minute, in clusters of 8 to 15 along the upper 
portion of the rachis in the axil of a bract, with a 3- 
lobed, yellowish-green calyx, no petals, and 2 or 3 
stamens united into a column; pistillate flowers, 
solitary, inserted below the staminate near the base 
of the rachis, each in the axil of a small bract, with a 3- 
lobed calyx, no petals, and single pistil with a 6- to 
S-celled ovary, surmounted by a short, columnar style 
which is divided at the summit into 6 to 8 reflexed, 
stigmatic lobes. 

Fruit. — pear-shaped, sometimes obscurely 6- to 
8-lobed, yellow-green drupe, with a bright-yellow or 
scarlet cheek, V' to in diameter; with a thin skin, 
milky flesh, and 6 to 8 large seeds in the globular stone; 
seeds, oblong to ovoid, about long. 

Twigs. — Stout, reddish brown, dotted with numer- 
ous pale lenticels, exuding a milky sap when incised; 
buds, ovoid, with several overlapping, chestnut-brown 
scales; leaf scars, half round to somewhat oblong, with 
a row of bundle scars; stipule scars, nearly encircling 
the twig; pith, large, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, white" gray, or dark brown; 
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on the largest trunks, divided at the surface into small, 
appressed scales of irregular contour. 

Habitat. — Sandy knolls, beaches, and hammocks 
immediately adjacent to tidewater. 

Distribution. — Peninsular Florida and the Keys, the 
West Indies, Mexico, both coasts of Central America, 
and northeastern South America. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. A poison 
obtained from the caustic sap that caused serious skin 
lesions and complete destruction of mucous tissues 
was used by the aborigines as an arrow poison. 

THE OYSTERWOODS 
Gymnanthes Sw. 

These are a tropical American genus comprising 10 
species of evergreen trees, one of which extends into 
southern Florida. 


Shiny Oysterwood 

Gymnanthes lucida Sw. 

Habit. — A small tree, never more than 35' in height 
or 10" in diameter. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
elliptical to somewhat spatulalike, 2" to 3" long, 
to IH'^ wide; apex, acute or rounded; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, entire or wavy, often obscurely 
toothed near the apex; dark green, lustrous above, 
lighter and paler below; petioles, grooved above, about 
long; stipules, minute, hairy, ovate. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both sexes borne in the same 
leaf axils but on separate stalks; staminate flowers, 
abundant, appearing in clusters of 3 in the axil of a 
bract, the clusters spirally arranged on a IJ'^" to 2" 
rachis, with a rudimentary calyx and 2 or 3 stamens; 
pistillate flowers, solitary (rarely 2 or 3 at the node). 



1. Foliage 
flowers X3. 


PLA-rB 118. — Shiny Oystekwood 
and fruit XM- 2. Flower cluster 
4. Female flower X3. 6, Leaf scar X2. 


i. Male 
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terminating a long, slender, flexible stalk, witL 3 
bractlike sepals and a pistil with a 3-celled, 3-lobed 
ovary crowned with 3 recurved styles, which are 
stigmatic on their upper surface. 

Fruit. — reddish-brown to brownish-black, 3-lobed 
capsule, about 3^'' in diameter; seeds, ovoid, about 
W' in length. 

Twigs. — Slender, gray-red to gray-brown, dotted 
with pale, elongated lenticels, exuding a milky sap 
when cut or bruised; buds, ovoid, with several over- 
lapping, lustrous, brown scales; leaf scars, half-round, 
with 4 bundle scars arranged in superposed pairs; 
pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Very thin, separating at the surface into 
large, thin, reddish-brown scales; inner bark, light 
brown, darkening upon exposure. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and wooded shores. 

Distribution. — Lower peninsular Florida (near 
Miami); south over the Keys; in many of the West 
Indies. 

Importance. — None. 

THE SUMAC FAMILY 

Anacardiaceae 

The Sumac Family constitutes a group of approx- 
imately 65 genera and nearly 500 species of trees, 
shrubs, and woody climbers with resinous barks. A 
few species are endemic to temperate regions, but a 
large part of this family is characteristically tropical. 
Tannins, largely of the pyrogallol class, are obtained 
from the leaves, bark, wood, and even the fruits of 
almost all anacardiaceous species. Several plants are 
a source of valuable oils and oleoresins used in the 
manufacture of varnishes and lacquers. Mango 
fruits and cashew and pistachio nuts are oth^r com- 
mercial products of the family. Certain species of 
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this group are characterized by the presence of toxic 
substances in leaves and twigs that when handled 
cause epidermal irritations and in some instances 
serious skin lesions. 

Pour genera with 10 species attaining tree size occur 
in the forests of the United States. In the South this 
family is represented by 5 arborescent forms included 
in 3 genera. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Cotinus 

simple, 

deciduous 

pistillate flowers, 
with 3 separate styles 

oblong- 

oblique, 

dry 

Rhus 

pinnately 

compound, 

deciduous 

pistillate flowers, 
with 3 separate styles 

globular, 
leathery or 
fleshy 

Metopium 

pinnately 

compound, 

persistent 

pistillate flowers, 
with a single 3-lobed 
style 

ovoid, 

resinous- 

fleshy 


THE SMOKETHEES 
Cotinus L. 

This genus includes but two species, both small 
trees. One occurs over a wide area through Europe 
and Asia; the other is found in the southern United 
States. Both are characterized by clusters of slender, 
hairy, sterile flower stalks that from a distance have the 
general appearance and color of a puff of smoke, 
hence the name smoketrees. 

Smoketree Chittamwood 

Cotinus americanus Nutt. 

Habjlt.^ — Commonly shrubby, but not infrequently 
a small tree, 25^ to 35' in height and 12'' to 15" in 



Plate 119. — Smoketreb 

1. Foliage and fruit XH. 2. Female flower X3. 3. Male 

flower X3. 4. Fruit X3. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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diameter. The bole is usually short and soon becomes 
lost in a crown with many wide-spreading, arching or 
slightly pendulous branches. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, 4" to 6" 
long, 2" to 3" wide, oval or obovate; apex, rounded or 
shallowly notched; base, obtuse or gradually tapering; 
margin, entire and commonly curled under; dark green 
above, pale green and hairy on the principal veins 
below; petioles, short, stout, about to 2" long. 

Flowers. — Dioecious by abortion, appearing in the 
spring in few-flowered terminal clusters 5" to 6" in 
length; calyx, 5-lobed; petals, 5, greenish yellow; 
stamens, 5, shorter than and alternating with the 
petals; pistil, with an obovoid, compressed, sessile 
ovary and 3 short, stout, fleshy styles with large, 
obtuse stigmas; the many abortive flowers borne on 
elongated, hairy, filamentous stalks, which acquire a 
smoky hue about the time the fruits ripen, serve as an 
important diagnostic feature. 

Fruit. — rather dry, obliquely oblong, somewhat 
compressed drupe, with a hght-brown, kidney-shaped, 
bony pit, about K'' long; borne on stalks 1^' to 2" 
long and interspersed among the many purplish to 
brownish, hairy stems of the sterile flowers. 

Twigs. — Slender, green or purplish or reddish brown, 
marked with prominent, whitish, corky lenticels, 
gummy and aromatic when bruised or crushed; ter- 
minal buds, about long, ovoid, covered by sev- 
eral reddish-brown, overlapping scales; lateral buds, 
smaller, usually with 1 or 2 pairs of visible scales; 
leaf scars, crescent-shaped, triangular, or remotely 
3-lobed, each with 3 bundle scars; pith, oval in cross 
section, whitish or golden brown, continuous; stipule 
scars, lacking. 

Bark. — Very thin even on the largest stems, light 
gray or grayish brown, broken into thin, more or less 
oblong scales. 
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Habitat.— Rocky woodlands, knobs, and limestone 
glades, where it occurs as an occasional tree in 
admixture with hardwoods and eastern redcedar, or 
in nearly pure, spreading thickets. 

Distribution. — Kentucky along the Ohio River, 
south to the Tennessee River Valley in Alabama, west 
through southern Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
to western Texas, 

Importance. — Smoketree has a limited' ornamental 
use. Because of the durable nature of its wood, the 
tree was used at one time for fencing. The wood 
yields a- water-soluble, orange-brown dye that was in 
great demand throughout the South during the period 
of the War between the States. As a result of exces- 
sive cutting, this species is much less abundant than 
formerly. 

THE SUMACS 
Rhus L. 

The genus RhuSj which includes the sumacs, poison- 
ivy, and poisonoak, numbers about 100 species of 
trees, shrubs, and woody vines of wide distribution 
through temperate regions of both hemispheres. In 
the United States, 4 species attain the stature of small 
trees, and 3 of them occur in our southern timberlands. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT SUMACS 

1. Leaflet margins, entire; fruit, white, juicy 

Poison sumac (p. 428) 

L Leaflet margins, toothed; fruit, red, rather dry 2 

2. Leaf rachis, winged, with 9 to 21 leaflets; twigs, 
slender, with warty, red lenticels and watery juice; 
fruit, in open clusters Shining sumac (p, 431) 

2. Leaf rachis, unwinged, with 11 to 31 leaflets; twigs, 
stout, densely hairy, with a milky juice; fruit, 
densely clustered Staghorn sumac (p. 433) 
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Poison Sumac 

Rhus vemix L. 

Habit. — Usually a shrub, occasionally becoming 
arborescent and then 25' to 30' in height and 6" to 8" 
in diameter; in the forest, ordinarily an understory 
species with a narrow, rounded crown of pendulous 
branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 7" to 15" long, with 7 to 13 stalked leaflets; 
leaflets, oblong to obovate, thick and firm, 3" to 4" 
long, 1" to 2" wide; pointed or rounded at the apex, 
unequally wedge-shaped at the base, the margins 
entire; lustrous and dark green above, paler and 
smooth below; the rachis, smooth, slender, commonly 
bright red. 

Flowers. — Polygamous, borne in axillary clusters in 
the early summer after the leaves are fully developed; 
calyx, 5-lobed, the lobes acute; petals, 5, yellowish 
green, about 3 times the lengtlx of the calyx lobes; 
stamens, 5, their anthers brilliant orange; pistil, with a 
nearly globular ovary surmounted by 3 short styles, 
each with an enlarged fleshy stigma. 

Fruit. — white or ivory-colored drupe, about 3'^" 
in diameter; with a thin, juicy flesh and bony pit 
having grooved walls; the fruit clusters, often persist- 
ing through the winter and serving as an excellent 
warning of the presence of this very poisonous tree. 

Twigs. — Stout, glabrous, light brown to orange- 
brown, dotted with numerous, minute, raised lenticels; 
when bruised or crushed, exuding a watery, poisonous 
sap, which becomes .black upon long exposure; ter- 
minal buds, about 3^" long, conical, sessile, with a pair 
of smooth, purplish outer scales; lateral buds, similar 
to the terminal bud but smaller; leaf scars, broadly 
crescent- to shield-shaped, the bundle scars numerous, 
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commonly more or less divided into 3 distinct groups; 
pith, yellowish brown, homogeneous. 

Bark —Very thin, gray to gray-brown and smooth 
except for elongated, horizontal lenticels and longi- 
tudinal striations. 

Habitat. — Most abundant in permanently wet 
swamps and in peat bogs, where it occurs as an occa- 
sional bush or tree in association with other bottom- 
land species. 

Distribution. — Northern New England westward 
through southern Canada to southeastern Minnesota; 
south to Florida in the East and Louisiana in the 
West. 

Importance. — This tree contains a nonvolatile oil 
that is extremely poisonous and causes skin lesions to 
susceptible persons coming in contact with its leaves, 
twigs, or even other parts of the plant. If it is acci- 
dently handled, one should wash immediately with 
strong yellow soapsuds. After several hours or when 
skin eruption has once started, soap is no longer of 
value, but a 5 per cent water solution of potassium 
permanganate will relieve the itching (there are, of 
course, numerous lotions on the market that may be 
used). A preventive solution has recently been sug- 
gested that consists of 5 grams of ferric chloride 
dissolved in a mixture of 50 cc, of glycerin and 50 cc. 
of water. This solution may be rubbed on the skin 
as a protective agent prior to possible exposure, or 
even after exposure since it serves to neutralize the 
effect of the poison. 

Remarks. — Two other poisonous members of this 
genus also occur in the South, and one should make a 
speciaLeffort to learn to recognize and then avoid them 
at all times. One, poisonivy (R. radians L.), is a 
trailing vine pr sprawling shrub with light-green, 
trifoliate leaves, yellowish-white fruits, and naked 
winter buds. Poisonoak {R, quercifoUa R. & F.), the 
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other form, is a more erect, bushy shrub, very similar 
to poisonivy except for its leaflets, which are more or 
less prominently 3- to 7-lobed. If contact is made 
with either of these plants, the treatment recommended 
for sumac poison may be applied with equally good 
results. 


Shining Sumac Winged Sumac 

Rhus copallina L. 

Habit, — Throughout much of its range, merely a 
shrub, but occasionally attaining heights of 20' to 30' 
and proportionate diameters; the crown, usually flat- 
topped and spreading; the root system shallow, with 
numerous root suckers. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 6" to 12" long, with 9 to 21 sessile or nearly 
sessile leaflets; leaflets, oblong to lance-shaped, thick, 
to 4" long, to 1)4'' wide; long-tapered at the 
apex, wedge-shaped or inequilateral at the base; 
margins, entire or remotely toothed above the middle; 
dark green and shining above, paler and somewhat 
hairy below; with small, green, leaflike wings along 
the rachis. 

Flowers. — Dioecious, borne in terminal or sub- 
terminal clusters when the leaves are fully developed; 
calyx, 5-lobed, the lobes ovate, hairy on their inner 
surface; petals, 5, greenish yellow, acute but reflexed 
above the middle; stamens, 5, exserted in the stami- 
nata flowers, abortive in the pistillate flowers; pistil 
composed of a pubescent, ovoid ovary with 3 short, 
stout styles, each terminating in a large, fleshy stigma, 
abortive in the staminate flowers. 

Fruit, — A small, nearly ovoid, crimson drupe, about 
long; with a large, kidney-shaped pit and rather 
dry flesh covered with dense, glandular hairs; the 
fruit clusters, often persistent through the fall and 
early winter. 



1. Foliage 
flower X3. 


Plate 121. — SniNiKa Sumac 
and fruit XM* 2. Male flower X3, 
L Twig XH’ 


I, Female 
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Twigs. — Stout; commonly zigzag, gray-brown to 
reddish brown, often hairy and dotted by many rusty- 
red, corky lenticels, exuding a watery, nonpoisonous 
sap when bruised or crushed; terminal buds, absent; 
lateral buds, occasionally superposed, nearly spherical, 
small, rusty-brown, hairy; leaf scars, U-shaped, with 
5 to 11 scattered bundle scars; pith, yellowish brown, 
terete, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, reddish brown, and marked with 
prominent, horizontally elongated lenticels, at length 
sloughing off into large, papery scales. 

Habitat. — In fallow fields and meadows, on dry, 
sandy slopes and ridges, in rare instances in wet bot- 
toms; commonly in thickets produced by root suckers. 

Distribution. — ^Northern New England west through 
southern Canada and southern Michigan to eastern 
Nebraska, south to Florida and Texas. 

Importance. — Prized throughout many sections of 
the eastern United States as a decorative tree or shrub. 

Staghorn Sumac 

Rhus typhina L. 

Habit. — Commonly shrubby, but sometimes encoun- 
tered as a tree 25' to 35' in height and 6" to 12" in 
diameter. The bole is usually short, the leafy crown 
flat-topped and supported by numerous ascending 
branches. The roots are shallow and spreading and 
commonly give rise to new aerial stems (root suckers). 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, with 11 to 31 sessile or nearly sessile leaflets, 
12" to 24" long; leaflets, oblong to lance-shaped, 2" 
to 5" long, about 1" wide, long-tapered at the apex, 
rounded or slightly cordate at the base, the margins 
singly sharply serrate; dull green and smooth above, 
paler, and hairy along the midrib below; the rachis, 
stout, densely hairy. 
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Flowers.— Dioecious, borne in dense, terminal, 
panicled clusters after the leaves are fully developed; 
calyx, 5-lobed, the lobes long-tapered and woolly on 
their backs; petals, 5, greenish yellow, strap-shaped, 
refiexed above the middle in the staminate flowers, 
erect in the pistillate; stamens, 5, exserted in the 
staminate flowers and alternating with the petals, 
abortive in the female flowers; pistil composed of a 
hairy, conelike ovary surmounted by 3 short, thick 
styles, each with a fleshy stigma, abortive in the 
male flowers. 

Fruit. — small, hemispherical to nearly globular 
drupe, about 3^'' in diameter; with a hard, kidney- 
shaped pit and thin layer of rather dry flesh, clothed 
in a dense coat of crimson, acidulous hairs; fruit 
clusters, often persistent throughout the winter. 

Twigs. — Stout, brittle, clothed in a dense coat of 
greenish-brown to nearly black hairs (hence the name 
staghorn), dotted with conspicuous orange-brown 
lenticels, exuding a sticky, milky fluid when bruised or 
crushed; terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, small, 
conical, covered with matted, woolly hairs, nearly 
surrounded by the broad, C-shaped leaf scars; each 
leaf scar, with 3 clusters of bundle scars; pith, large, 
orange-brown, terete, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, dark brown, with horizontally elon- 
gated lenticels; superficially scaly on the largest 
trunks. 

Habitat. — In old fields and abandoned pastures, also 
on rocky slopes, and occasionally in moist situations; 
forming thickets by means of numerous root suckers. 

Distribution. — New Brunswick (Canada) west 
through southern Ontario to eastern North Dakota; 
south to Alabama and Georgia in the East and central 
Iowa in the West. 

Importance. — Occasionally used as an ornamental. 
The highly colored wood has a limited use in the manu- 
facture of novelties. 
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THE POISONTREES 
Metopium P.Br. 

This is a small genus with only three species, all 
confined to the forests of tropical America* One of 
these, the Florida poisontree, extends northward into 
southern Florida* 


Florida Poisontree 

Metopium toxiferum Kr. & XJrb, 

Habit. — shrub, or sometimes a small tree rarely 
more than 25' to 35' in height or 10" to 15" in diam- 
eter; characterized by a short trunk with stout, 
arching limbs and pendulous branches, forming a 
spreading, round-topped crown. The sap exudations 
are extremely poisonous to the touch, and actual con- 
tact with this species should be avoided. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, pinnately compound, 
6" to 10" long, with 5 to 7 (rarely 3) leaflets; leaflets, 
3" to 4" long, 2" to 3" wide, mostly ovate, acute, or 
occasionally notched at the apex, rounded or wedge- 
or heart-shaped at the base, the margin somewhat 
thickened and slightly curled; dark green, smooth, 
and lustrous above, paler below; rachis, slender, 
smooth or finely hairy, swollen at the base. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, each sex borne on separate 
trees in open, erect, panicled clusters in the axils of 
leaves crowded at the tips of twigs; calyx, 5-lobed, 
the lobes nearly circular; petals, 5, broadly oval or 
subrectangular, yellow-green, longitudinally striate 
above; stamens, 6, with filaments shorter than the 
anthers, rudimentary in pistillate flowers; pistil, with 
an ovoid ovary surmounted by a short style with 3 
stigmatic lobes, abortive in the staminate flowers. 

Fruit. — A small, ovoid, lustrous-orange drupe, 
about long; with a thick, resinous flesh and brittle 
pit. 



Plate 122. — Flobida Poisonteee 
1. Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Cluster of flowers XM- 3. Male 
flower X3. 4, Female flower X3. 5, Leaf scar X2. 
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Twigs. — Moderately stout, reddish brown, dotted 
with numerous large, orange-brown, warty lenticels, 
when crushed or bruised exuding a caustic, milky 
juice; buds, about 3^" long, covered by several slender, 
reddish-brown hairy scales; leaf scars, lunate to heart- 
shaped, with, 3 (sometimes divided) bundle scars; 
pith, pale browm, terete, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, reddish brown, and mottled with 
darker browns resulting from gummy exudations; on 
the largest trunks, divided into thin, scaly plates and 
exposing the bright-orange inner bark. 

Habitat. — On shore lines adjacent to salt water; 
usually occurring as a solitary tree or in small groups 
in association with other hardwoods. 

Distribution. — Southern tip of Florida, the Florida 
Keys, Honduras and the West Indies. 

Importance. — The wood is of no commercial value. 
The resinous, gummy exudations of the bark have 
been used in the preparation of purgatives and medic- 
inal emetics and diuretics. 

THE CYRILLA FAMILY 

Cyrillaceae 

This is a small American family including only three 
genera (two are monotypic) and six species of small 
trees and shrubs of no economic value. 

The two monotypic genera are widely distributed 
along the South Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains. 

Synopsis of Southern Genera 

Genus Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Cyrilla tardily in axillary capsulelike, ovoid, 

deciduous racemes unwinged 

Cliftonia persistent in terminal capsulelike, oblong, 2- 

racemes to 4-winged 
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American Cyrilla 

Cyrilla racemiflora L. 

A Alonotype 

Habit. — A small, graceful tree, sometimes 25' to 
35' in height and 8" to 16'' in diameter; the bole, 
usually dividing a short distance from the ground into 
several arching limbs, resulting in a spreading, round- 
topped crown of pleasing symmetry. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, tardily deciduous, often 
clustered near the tips of twigs, oblong to oblong- 
obovate or elliptical, 2" to 3" long, K" to 1" wide; 
apex, rounded or minutely notched, rarely acute; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire; dark green above, 
paler below; petioles, moderately stout, to 
long; stipules, wanting. 

Flowers. — Perfect, fragrant, borne in erect racemes 
clustered near the ends of twigs of the previous season, 
4" to 6" long; calyx, minute, 5-lobed; petals, 6, white 
or pinkish, furnished with nectar glands ; stamens, 5, 
pistil, with an ovoid, 2-celled ovary, short, thick style, 
and spreading, 2-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — ^A minute, ovoid to conical, 2-celled, 2- 
seeded, dry, indehiscent, capsulelike structure, about 
long, crowned with the remnant of the style; 
seeds, miitute, light brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, smooth, lustrous brown, often 3- 
sided; terminal buds, present, ovoid, with several 
chestnut-brown, loosely overlapping scales, about 
long; lateral buds, smaller, sometimes several super- 
posed in an axillary groove; leaf scars, shield-shaped, 
with a large, curved, sometimes divided bundle scar, 
fringed across the top; pith, homogeneous, somewhat 
3-angled in cross section. 

Bark. — Thin, reddish brown, lustrous, divided at 
the surface into thin, shreddy scales; at the base of the 
bole, ridged. 



Plate] 123. — Ambhican' Cyrilla 
1. Foliage and flowers XM- 2. Single flower X3. 3. Foliage 
and fruit clusters XM- Single fruit X4, 5. Leaf sear XlM* 
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Habitat* — Often forming nearly impenetrable 
thickets along the margins of swamps and pocosins 
and in rich river bottoms; in the Gulf states, found on 
exposed, sandy ridges. 

Distribution. — ^Atlantic coastal plain from southern 
Virginia to northern Florida, west through the Gulf 
states to the Neches River Valley in Texas. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. It is said 
that the spongy bark at the base of larger boles is 
astringent and very absorbent and this is suitable as a 
styptic. 


Buckwheattree 

CUftonia monophylla Britt. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — A bushy shrub, or sometimes a tree 30' to 
40' high and 6" to 12" in diameter; the bole, usually 
inclined, often somewhat contorted, and frequently 
divided a few feet from the ground into several spread- 
ing limbs, resulting in a spreading, rounded crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, glandular, 
oblong to lance-shaped, 1" to 2" long, to wide; 
apex, rounded or minutely notched; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, entire; bright green above, paler 
below; petioles, very short; stipules, wanting. 

Flowers. — Perfect, in erect terminal racemes; calyx, 
5- to 8-lobed; petals, 5 to 8, white or pink, glandular; 
stamens, 10; pistil, with an oblong, 2- to 4-celled, 
2- to 4-winged ovary surmounted by a nearly sessile, 
remotely 2- to 4‘-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — ^A small, oblong, 2- to 4-ceiled, 2- to 
4-winged, indehiscent, capsulelike structure, about 
long, crowned with the remnants of the stylo; 
seeds, about long, light bro^vn. 

Twigs. — Slender, reddish brown, occasionally 
obscurely 3-angled; buds, small, ovoid, appressed, 



Platbj 124, — Buckwheattbeb 

1. Foliage and fruit XI. 2. Cluster of flower buds with attend- 
ing bracts XI. 3. Cluster of flowers XI. 4. Single flower X3. 
5. Fruit XS^ 6. Leaf scar XlJ^- 
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with 2 or rarely 3 outer scales; leaf scars, shield- 
shaped, with a single (sometimes divided) bundle 
scar; pith, homogeneous, occasionally somewhat 
3-angled. 

Bark. — Thin, dark reddish brown, divided at the 
surface into small, persistent, elongated scales. 

Habitat. — ^Alluvial swamps, sandy or peaty soils, 
and river bottoms subject to short periods of inunda- 
tion; an understory tree sometimes forming thickets. 

Distribution. — ^Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains 
from near Savannah, Georgia, to eastern Louisiana. 

Importance. — The wood has a high calorific value 
and is occasionally used for fuel. 

THE HOLLY FAMILY 
Aquifoliaceae 

The Holly Family comprises 5 genera and over 
300 species of woody plants indigenous to both 
temperate and tropical forests of all continents 
except Australia. Two genera represented by approx- 
imately 15 species are found in the United States. 
Nemopanthus mucronata TreL, a small shrub native 
to our eastern montane forests, is a monotype. 
The Aquifoliaceae are of little value in the production 
of commercial timber, although several species are 
important ornamentals. 

THE HOLLIES 
Ilex L. 

This genus includes nearly 300 species of evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs and small trees widely dis- 
tributed in both hemispheres. The evergreen Ameri- 
can and English hoUies, because of their thick, 
lustrous, dark-green foliage and contrasting, bright- 
red fruits, are prized for Christmas decorations; both 
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are widely cultivated ornamentals in many parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

Fourteen species of Ilex are native to the United 
States, and 6 are southern trees. Only one, the 
American holly, however, can be classed as a timber 
tree of commercial importance. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN HOLLIES 

1. Leaves, evergreen; fruit stones, ribbed on all sides. . . 2 
1. Leaves, deciduous; fruit stones, ribbed only on the back 5 

2- Leaves, spiny-toothed.. . .American hoHy (p. 443) 

2. Leaves, not spiny-toothed . . .3 

3. Fruit, red or rarely yellowish; leaves, usually toothed, * 
at least above the middle . . ... 4 

3. Fruit, purplish brown; leaves, entire 

Tawnyberry holly (p. 446) 

4. Leaves, oblong-obovate; the margin, in part serrate 

above the middle Dahoon (p. 446) 

4. Leaves, elliptical to oblong-elliptical; the margin, 

coarsely serrate or more or less scalloped 

Yaupon (p. 448) 

5. Leaves, spatulalike to oblanceolate; the margin, finely 
toothed; fruit, orange-red, about in diameter, , . . 

Possumhaw (p. 448) 

5. Leaves, ovate to oblong-lanceolate; the margin, 

remotely glandular-serrate 

Mountain holly (p. 450) 

American Holly 

Ilex opaca Ait. 

Habit. — ^A small or medium-sized tree, commonly 
30' to 50' in height and 1' to 2' in diameter (occa- 
sionally 100' by 4'), with tapering bole clothed in 
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shortj slender, somewhat contorted branches, forming 
a more or less pyramidal crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, persistent, simple, leathery, 
oblong-ovate, 2" to 4" long, V' to 2'' wide; apex, 
acute, sharp-pointed; base, rounded or wedge-shaped; 
margin, wavy, with numerous stout, stiff, sharp- 
pointed spines (occasionally leaves with entire margins 
may be found) ; dull, yellowish green above, paler and 
decidely more yellowish below; petioles, short, stout, 
grooved, with noticeably swollen bases. 

Flowers, — Regular, dioecious, axillary, appearing 
in the spring in cymose clusters on short stalks; 
staminate flowers, in clusters of 3 to 9; the pistillate, 
solitary or in clusters of 2 and 3; calyx, 4- to 6-lobed, 
the lobes acute and hairy on the margin; petals, 4 to 
6, greenish white; stamens, as many as the petals 
and alternating with them, small and sterile in the 
pistillate flowers; pistil, with a 4- to 8-celled ovary, 
short style, and 4 to 8 stigmatic lobes, rudimentary 
and abortive in the staminate flowers. 

Fruit. — spherical, red, berrylike drupe, about 
iii diameter, containing several prominently 
ribbed, 1-seeded nutlets. [A form with yellow fruits 
(var. xanthocarpa) is occasionally encountered.] 

Twigs. — Stout, glabrous, light brown, with numer- 
ous rather inconspicuous lenticels; terminal buds, 
acute, downy, with 2 to 4 overlapping scales; lateral 
buds, obtuse, smaller; leaf sears, crescent-shaped, 
with a single bundle scar; stipule scars, minute; 
pith, small, continuous. 

Bark. — Gray, thin, often roughened by wartlike 
excrescences. 

Habitat. — On rich, moist, bottom lands, borders of 
swamps, and dry but well-protected slopes; frequently 
found on sandy soils near the coast. 

Distribution. — ^Along the coast from Massachusetts 
to Florida west to eastern Texas; northward through 
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the Mississippi Vallejo drainage basin to southern 
Indiana and Illinois; rare in the region of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. 

Importance. — Holly wood is employed in cabinetry, 
particularly as an inlay, and in tjie manufacture of 
wooden novelties and souvenirs. The foliage and 
fruits are commonly used for holiday decorations. 

Tawnyberry Holly 

Ilex krugiana Loesen 

This is a restricted species found only in Florida, 
the Keys, Haiti, the Bahamas, and San Domingo. 
It may be distinguished by its alternate, persistent, 
entire, lance-shaped leaves, lustrous-purplish-brown 
fruits with prominently ribbed nutlets, and whitish 
twigs. The tree is of no economic importance, 

Dahoon 
Ilex cassine L. 

Habit. — large shrub or small tree, 20' to 30' in 
height, with a trunk 12" to 15" in diameter; the 
slender, ascending branches forming a low, broad, 
rounded crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, simple, oblong- 
lanceolate, 134" to 3" long, to 1" wide; apex, 
blunt or acute, with a minute, terminal, spinose 
tip; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire or toothed 
above the middle toward the apex: dark green above, 
paler below, at JSrst pubescent but becoming glabrous; 
petioles, short, stout, swollen at the base. 

Flowers.^ — Similar to those of American holly. 

Fruit. — Similar to that of American holly. 

Twigs, — Slender, pubescent through at least 3 
seasons, then becoming brown and glabrous, with few 
inconspicuous lenticels; buds, minute, hairy; leaf 




Plate 126. — Yaupon 

1. Foliage and fruit X3. 2. Male flower X3. 3, Female 

flower X3, 4, Pit XM* 
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scarS; crescent-shaped, with a single bundle scar; 
pith, small, continuous. 

Bark, — Thin, gray, roughened by numerous 
lenticels. 

Habitat — In or near swamps, on moist, fertile 
soils with other hardwoods, and not infrequently 
on sandy ridges. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Virginia south along 
the coast to Florida and the Keys and west to Louisi- 
ana; also in the Bahamas and in Cuba. 

Importance. — Of limited ornamental value, particu- 
larly in the southeastern United States. 

Yaupon 

Ilex vomitoria Ait. 

The yaupon is similar in many respects to the 
dahoon and is often found with it. However, the 
yaupon is more widely distributed, ranging as far 
west as Texas and Arkansas. The plant is treelike or 
shrubby, with persistent, elliptical, serrate leaves, 
smaller than those of the dahoon. The male inflo- 
resence is a many-flowered cyme, while pistillate plants 
bear a profusion of flowers in I's or 2^s. The scarlet 
fruits are abundant and are borne in small clusters 
in the leaf axils. The twigs are nearly glabrous; 
the bark is red-brown and scaly. 

The yaupon is used for Christmas decorations and 
is occasionally planted as a shrub for decorative 
purposes. Its leaves are emetic and purgative. 

Possumhaw Deciduous Holly Winterberry 

Ilex decidua Walt. 

Habit. — ^A tall shrub with several erect stems, or a 
small tree, 20' to 30' in height and 4" to 10" in diam- 
eter; with stout, spreading branches, forming a 
fagged, open crown. 



Plate 127. — Possumhaw 

1. Foliage and fruit XM* 2. Male flowers X2. 3. Female 
flowers X2. 4. Pit X2. 5. Leaf scar X3. 
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Leaves. — Alternate^ deciduous, simple, on old 
growth clustered on spurlike, lateral twigs; ovate- 
lanceolate, 2" to 3'' long, to 1" wide; apex, 
obtuse or tapered; base, wedge-shaped; margin, finely 
serrate; light green above, paler below, somewhat 
hairy along the midrib; petiole, short, grooved, hairy; 
stipules, threadlike, deciduous. 

Flowers. — As for the genus. See American Holly. 

Fruit. — A spherical, red-orange, berrylike drupe, 
solitary or in clusters of 2 or 3, about in diameter; 
nutlets, ribbed only on the back. 

Twigs. — Slender, glabrous, light gray, lenticellate, 
with abundant spur growth after the 1st season; 
terminal buds, minute, obtuse, with 2 or 3 visible 
scales; lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, 
crescent-shaped, with, a single bundle scar; pith, 
homogeneous; stipule scars, minute. 

Bark, — Thin, rather smooth, gray, greenish gray, 
or light brown. 

Habitat. — On lowlands, in swamps, near streams, 
or in moist, rich, upland soils; UvSiially an understory 
tree in mixed hardwood forests. 

Distribution, — Virginia south to western Florida, 
west through the Gulf states to Texas, north through 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to southern Missouri and 
southern Illinois, 

Importance. — Sparingly used as an ornamental 
locally. 

Mountain Holly 

Ilex monticola A. Gray 

The mountain holly is quite similar to possumhaw, 
which it superficially resembles. There are, however, 
several features that serve to identify this species. 
The leaves are larger than those of possumhaw and 
are characterized by marginal, glandular teeth and 
sunken veins on the upper surface. The bright-red 
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fruits are about in diameter or nearly twice as 
large as those of possunihaw. This species occurs 
from southern New England south along the Appa- 
lachians to Georgia and Alabama and has also been 
reported from Florida. A shrubby form of moimtain 
holly (var. mollis) exists near the coast in the Pied- 
mont plateau and possibly elsewhere. It is of no 
commercial or economic value. 

THE BITTERSWEET FAMILY 

Celastraceae 

The Bittersweet Family comprises about 45 genera 
and 450 species of trees, shrubs, and vines. Six 
arborescent forms, representing 6 separate genera, 
are indigenous to the United States; 5 of these inhabit 
the forests of the South. Perhaps the best-known 
member of this family is the bittersweet {Celastrus 
scandens L.). Its brilliant, orange-red fruits are easily 
preserved by drying and in some localities are com- 
monly used as decorations in the home during the fall 
and winter. 

Synopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 


Genus 

Euonymus 

Leaves 

opposite, 

deciduous 

Flowers 

perfect; in 7- to 
15-flowered cymes 

Fruit 
a 4-lobed 
capsule 

Maytenus 

alternate, 

persistent 

polygamous; 
solitary or 
fascicled 

a 4-angled 
capsule 

Schaefferia 

alternate, 

persistent 

dioecious; solitary 
or fascicled 

a scarlet 
drupe 

Rhacoma 

opposite or 

whorled, 

persistent 

perfect; solitary or 
in few-flowered 
cymes 

a red or 

purple 

drupe 

Gyminda 

opposite, 

persistent 

dioecious; in few- 
flowered cymes 

a blue-black 
drupe 
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THE WAHOOS AND BURNINGBUSHES 
Buonymus L. 

These are a genus of about 65 species of trees, 
shrubs, and vines widely distributed through the 
North Temperate Zone, a few extending to Austraha 
and the East Indies. Included are a number of well- 
known ornamental forms. The eastern wahoo is 
widespread in the South. 

Eastern Wahoo Spindletree Bumingbush 

Buonymus atropurpureus Jacq. 

Habit. — A shrub, or rarely a tree 25' in height and 
6" in diameter, with a spreading, irregular, rounded 
crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, ovate to 
elliptical, 2" to 5" long, 1" to 2" wide; apex, long- 
tapered; base, acute; margin, finely serrate or doubly 
serrate; bright green above, paler below; petioles, 
stout, about 3^" long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, about wide, in 7- to 15- 
flowered, axillary cymes; calyx, 4-lobed, the lobes 
rounded; petals, 4, dark purple, obovate, sometimes 
obscurely toothed on the margin; stamens, 4, spread- 
ing; pistil, with a 4-eelled ovary, short style, and 
depressed stigma. 

Fruit. — A deeply 4-lobed capsule, about in 
diameter, the valves purple; when opening, exposing 
the persistent seeds; seeds, surrounded by a thin, 
fleshy, scarlet aril; about 34^^ long. 

Twigs. — Slender, purplish green, dotted with promi- 
nent, pale lenticels; terminal buds, ovoid, about 
long, with 3 to 5 pairs of purplish, sharp-pointed 
scales; lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, 
half-round to half-oval, with a single bundle scar; 



Plat® 128 . — Eastebn Wahoo 

1. Foliage and fruit XM* 2. Flower cluster 3. Flower XI. 
4. Leaf scar XlM- 
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pith, greenish; spongy; stipule scars, minute, often 
obscure. 

Bark. — Very thin, ashy gray, scaly. 

Habitat. — Woodlands and thickets, usually on 
moist, rich soils. 

Distribution, — Widespread through the East; west 
of the Appalachian Mountains to the prairie states, 
but aborescent only in Texas and Arkansas. 

Importance. — Occasionally used as an ornamental. 
The root bark contains principles used in medicine. 

THE MAYTENS 
Maytenus Molina 

These are a tropical American genus of trees 
and shrubs embracing about 70 species. A single 
form extends into southern Florida. 

Guttapercha Mayten 

Maytenus phyllanthoides Benth. 

Habit. — A low, sprawling shrub, or occasionally a 
small tree, rarely more than 18' to 20' in height or 
12" in diameter. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oblong to elliptical, 1" to long, to wide; 
apex, acute, rounded, or minutely notched; base, 
wedge-shaped; margin, entire or wavy, often slightly 
thickened; lustrous, dark green tinged with red above, 
paler below; petioles, very short, about long; 
stipules, minute, early deciduous. 

Flowers. — Polygamous, minute, solitary or in few- 
flowered, axillary clusters; calyx, 5-lobed; petals, 5, 
white; stamens, 5; pistil, with a 3- or 4-celled ovary, 
crowned with a 3- or 4-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — ^A broadly obovoid, 4-angled, bright-red 
capsule, about long; tipped at the apex with a 



Plate 129. — Guttapercha Mayten 
1, Foliage and fruit Xl. 2. Male flower X3. 3. Female 

flower X3. 4, Fruit X3. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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short spine; l-celled, 2- to 4-seeded; at maturity, 
splitting to the base along 3 or 4 lines of suture; 
seeds, minute, enclosed at the base in an open, 
scarlet arih 

Twigs. — Slender, pale gray; buds, minute; leaf 
scars, more or less hah-round, with a single bundle 
scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray to gray-broTO, smooth. 

Habitat. — Seacoast and near-by bluffs. 

Distribution.— Coastal Texas, reappearing on both 
the east and the west coast of lower peninsular Florida 
and the Keys; also in northern Mexico and Lower 
California. 

Importance. — The leaves yield a substance nearly 
chemically identical with the true gutta-percha. 

THE WEST INDIES BOXWOODS 
Sckaefferia Jacq, 

A small genus conaprising a group of five evergreen 
trees or shrubs, all confined to the tropics and Sub- 
tropics of the Western Hemisphere. Two species are 
indigenous to the United States, one to the North- 
west, the other to the Southeast. 

Florida-boxwood 

Sckaefferia frutescens Jacq. 

Habit. — tree, sometimes 30' to 40' in height and 
6" to 10" in diameter. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, oval, ellip- 
tical to obovate or oblanceolate, 2" to 3" long, 3^" 
to 1" broad; apex, usually acute; base, wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire, thickened, sometimes curled under; 
bright green above, paler below; petiole, short, stout. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, solitary or in few-flowered, 
axillary fascicles, each sex borne on separate trees; 



Plate 130. — Flobila-boxwool 
1, Foliage and fruit 2. Flower clusters XM- Male 

flower X3, 4. Female flower X3. 6 . Fruit X2, 6. Leaf scar 

xiH- 
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the staminate, mostly in clusters of 3 to 5, with 4 
sepals, 4 greenish petals, 4 stamens, and an abortive 
pistil; the pistillate, mth similar calyx and corolla, 
no stamens, and a pistil with a globular, 2-celled ovary 
with 2 refiexed, sessile stigmas. 

Fruit . — k globular, acid, scarlet drupe, about 
in diameter; stone, bony. 

Twigs. — Slender, angled, greenish yellow to greenish 
gray, warty; buds, minute; leaf scars, variable, often 
oval or obscurely triangular, with a single raised 
bundle scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, brown or reddish brown, dividing 
at the surface into tiny scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and sandy soils near tide- 
water. 

Distribution. — ^Lower Florida Keys, Cuba, Trinidad, 
Puerto Rico, and southern Mexico. 

Importance. — N one. 

THE RHACOMAS 
Rhacoma L. 

These are a small gi'oup of evergreen trees and 
shrubs restricted to tropical America. Two species 
extend northward to southern Florida, one of these 
being a small tree. 

Maravedi Rhacoma 

Rhacoma crossopetalum L. 

Habit. — ^A shrub or small tree, sometimes 15' to 
20' in height and 4" to 6" in diameter. 

Leaves. — Opposite or in whorls of 3, simple, per- 
sistent, oval, obovate to elliptical, to 1)^" long, 
to wide; apex, acute, rounded, or minutely 
notched; base, wedge-shaped; margin, with blunt 
or rounded teeth, at least above the middle; light 



Plate 131. — Makavedi Rkagoma 
1. Foliago and fruit 2. Flower X3. 3. Fruit 

4. Leaf scar XlH* 


X3. 
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green, smooth above, paler below; petiole, very short, 
or the leaves nearly sessile. 

Flowers. — Perfect, in long-stalked, axillary, few- 
flowered cymes; calyx, 4-lobed; petals, 4, oval or 
nearly circular, purplish red; stamens, 4, alternating 
with the petals; pistil, with a broadly ovoid, 4-celled 
ovary and short, stout, columnar style crowned with 
4 stigmatic lobes. 

Fruit. — red or reddish-purple, obovoid drupe, 
about 34'' ^ong; stone, bony; seeds, minute. 

Twigs. — Slender, smooth, brown to ashy gray, 
more or less 4-angled; buds, minute; leaf scars, 
triangular to half-oval, with a single central bundle 
scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, light brown. 

Habitat. — Sand dunes, bluffs, and hammocks. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida and 
Florida Keys and the West Indies. 

Importance. — N one. 

West Indies Falsebox 

Gyminda latifolia XJrb, 

A Monotype 

Habit. — ^A large shrub or small tree, sometimes 
20' to 30' in height and 6" to 8" in diameter. 

Leaves. — Opposite, (rarely alternate) simple, per- 
sistent, leathery, mostly obovate, 1" to 2" long, to 
1" wide; apex, rounded or occasionally minutely 
notched; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire or with 
finjgly rounded teeth; light green above, pale yellow- 
green below; petiole, very short; stipules, minute, long- 
tapered, early deciduous. 

Flowers, — Unisexual, each sex appearing in few- 
flowered, axillary cymes on separate trees; the stami- 
nate, with a minute, 4-lobed calyx, 4 white petals, 4 
stamens inserted opposite the petals, and a rudimen- 



1. Foliage 
flower X3, 


Plate 132. — West Indies Falsebox 
and fruit 2. Female flower X3. 

L Leaf scar XlK* 


3. Male 
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taiy pistil; the pistillate, Tilth similar calyx and 
corolla, no stame33«, and a pistil with a 2«celled ovary 
surmounted by a large, 2-lobed, sessile stigma. 

Fruit* — ^An ovoid or obovoid, dark-blue or black, 
2-'Celled, 1- or 2-seeded drupe, about long; 

crowned with the remnants of the stigma, seated upon 
the persistent calyx; stone, thick but brittle; seeds, 
oblong, minute. 

Twigs. — Slender, 4-angled, pale brown; buds, 
minute, sharp-pointed; leaf scars, somewhat diamond- 
shaped, with a single central, raised bundle scar; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^Very thin, light brown, often mottled with 
red, divided at the surface into long, narrow, shreddy 
scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks. 

Bistribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida and the 
Keys; the West Indies and Venezuela. 

Importance. — The wood is occasionally used as a 
substitute for genuine boxwood in the fabrication of 
engraver’s blocks. 

THE MAPLE FAMILY 

Aceraceae 

The Maple Family includes only 2 genera, Acer L. 
and Diptewnia Oliv. The latter is an Asiatic mono- 
type, while Acer, with its 114 or more species, is wide- 
spread throughout the Northern Hemisphere. 

THE MAPLES 
Acer, L. 

This large genus of trees and shrubs includes many 
species that are noted particularly for the fine timbers 
they produce; many others are highly prized orna- 
mentals. As a group they are characterized by 
simple, opposite leaves and doubly winged fruits. 
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Thirteen maples are found in the forests of the 
United States; 8 of these occur in the timbered areas 
of the South. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN MAPLES 

1. Leaves, simple, palmately 3- to 5-lobed 2 

1. Leaves, pinnately compound, with 3 to 9 entire, 
toothed, or lobed leaflets Boxelder (p. 464) 


2. Flowers, appearing in advance of the leaves from 

separate flower buds 3 

2. Flowers, appearing with the leaves or after they are 
fully developed 4 


3. Flowers, without petals, greenish yellow, nearly sessile; 

twigs, exhaling a fetid odor when bruised 

Silver maple (p. 469) 

3. Flowers, with red or orange petals, long-stalked; twigs, 

nox exhaling a fetid odor when bruised 

Red maple (p. 466) 

4. Flowers, borne in lateral clusters, without petals; 

the sepals, forming a tube 5 

4, Flowers, borne in terminal clusters, with petals; the 
sepals, not forming a tube 7 

6. Lobes of leaves, more or less toothed; bark, usually 
smooth and whitish Chalk maple (p. 474) 

6. Lobes of leaves, entire; bark, usually dark and fur- 
rowed * . . . 6 

6. Leaves, glabrous below ... . Sugar maple (p. 471) 

6. Leaves, hairy below Florida maple (p. 474) 

7. Flower clusters, erect; leaf margins, coarsely toothed;, 

bark, gray Mountain maple (p, 477) 

7. Flower clusters, drooping or pendulous; leaf margins, 
finely toothed; bark, green, streaked with white .... 

Striped maple (p. 474) 
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Boxelder A55hleared Maple 

Acer negundo L. 

Habit. — A small to medium-sized tree, usually less 
than 50' but occasionally becoming 75' in height, with 
a trunk 2' to 4' in diameter; the bole is usually short 
and di-vides 6' to 20' above the ground into several 
stout, horizontal limbs and branches to form a wide, 
rounded, bushy crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, pinnately compound, 6" to 
15" long; with 3 to 7 or sometimes 9 subopposite, 
short-stalked leaflets; leaflets, variable, occasionally 
lobed or rarely subdivided; ovate-oboVate, oval, or 
ovate-lanceolate, 2" to 4" long, 1)^" to 2f^" wide, 
long-tapered at the apex, heart-shaped, rounded, or 
wedge-shaped at the base; margin, coarsely serrate; 
light green and remotely pubescent above, paler 
below, the veins pubescent; the rachis, noti(^ably 
swollen at the base. 

Flowers. — Dioecious, appearing with or before the 
leaves on last year’s tmgs; the staminate, in drooping 
clusters, the pistillate, in drooping racemes; calyx, 
hairy, bell-shaped or tubular, 5-lobed; stamens, 4 to 
6, exserted, with large anthers; pistil, short, pubescent, 
with 2 stout, elongated styles. 

Fruit. — ^A reddish-brown, V-shaped, double samara 
with slightly convergent wings, 1" to long; 

maturing in the fall; fruit stalks, commonly persistent 
throughout the winter. 

Twigs, — Stout, lustrous or with a conspicuous 
bloom, green to purplish green, with scattered, pale 
lenticels; terminal buds, ovoid, bluish white, tomen- 
tose, long; lateral buds, similar but smaller, very 
short-stalked, appressed;leaf scars, elevated, V-shaped, 
with 3 to 5 bundle scars; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray-brown, with shallow fissures 
separating narrow, rounded, reticulate ridges. 



Plate 133, — Boxelder 
1. Leaf XM- 2, Cliaster of male flowers 
female flowers XM* 4. Male flower X2. S 
6. Pruit cluster XM* 7, Twig XM- 


3. Cluster of 
i. Female flower. X2. 
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Habitat. — Mostly on deep, moist soils near rivers, 
lakes, and swamps; also found occasionally on drier 
soils in association vnth many hardwoods. 

Distribution. — From Vermont west through south- 
ern Ontario and IMichigan to western IMinnesota; 
south to Florida in the East and eastern Texas in the 
West. 

Importance. — Of some value as a timber in the 
manufacture of cheap wooden products; widely 
planted as an ornamental and for windbreaks. 

Red Maple 

Acer rubrum L. 

Habit.’ — A medium-sized tree, mostly 40^ to 50' in 
height, with a trunk 1' to 2' in diameter, rarely 120' 
by 4' ; in the open, branching near the ground to form 
a dense, narrow, oblong head; in the forest, free of 
branches for 30' or more and producing a narrow, 
short, rounded crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, circular, 
2" to 6" in diameter, palmately 3- to 5-lobed with 
acute sinuses; apex of both terminal and lateral 
lobes, long-tapering; base, flat or somewhat heart- 
shaped; margin, coarsely and irregularly serrate; 
light green above, paler and glabrous below; petioles, 
red or reddish-green, 2" to 4" long. 

Flowers. — Polygamous, appearing before the leaves 
in dense, stalked, axillary clusters, red, in one variety 
yellow (var. palUdiflorum) ; calyx, bell-shaped, deeply 
6-lobed; petals, 6, as long as calyx lobes; stamens, 5 to 
8, exserted in the mate flowers, with red anthers; pistil, 
short, with 2 stout, divergent styles. 

Fruit . — K red double samara borne in clusters on 
long, slender stalks; wings, short, broad, slightly 
divergent, long; pemistent until late spring, the 
seeds germinating soon after falling. 



Plate 134.^ — ^Red Maple 

1. Foliage XM* 2. Cluster of female flowers Xl. 3. Female 
flower X3. 4. Cluster of male flowers XI. 5. Male flower X3. 

6. Cluster of fruit xM- 7. Twig XM- 
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Twigs. — Slender, shining red, with minute, pale 
lenticels; terminal buds, obtuse, red, with 4 to 6 pairs 
of overlapping scales; lateral buds, similar but smaller, 
very short-stalked; flower buds, similar to and col- 
lateral with the leaf buds; leaf scars, V-shaped, with 
3 conspicuous bundle scars; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^At first thin, smooth, gray, becoming 
thicker and furrowed on older trunks, and ultimately 
divided into long, narrow ridges covered with scaly 
plates, which are free at their extremities. 

Habitat. — Most common on moist bottom lands 
or in swamps; also found on drier soils on higher 
ground; frequently associated with cottonwoods, 
oaks, black ash, and black tupelo. 

Distribution. — Southern Newfoundland west 
through Quebec and Ontario to northern Minnesota; 
south through eastern Iowa and Missouri to eastern 
Oklahoma and Texas in the West and to southern 
Florida in the East. 

Importance. — Of some value as a source of timber 
for cheap furniture; most highly prized as an orna- 
mental shade tree because of its rapid growth, 
highly colored flowers and fruit, and^ spectacular 
autumnal coloration. 

Remarks. — number of natm* 1 varieties of the 
red maple have been described. The trident red 
maple (A. ruhrum var. trilohum K. Koch.) is wide- 
spread through the South. It may be separated from 
the species by its smaller, 3-lobed leaves, yellow 
flowers, and smaller fruits, the latter also occasionally 
yellow. Drummond red maple (A. ruhrum var. 
drummondi Sarg.) is a variety frequently found in the 
deep swamps of the Mississippi Valley drainage basin. 
It is characterized by 5-lobed leaves, which are broader 
than long and woolly or hairy below; the petioles are 
likewise very hairy. The fruits, which are a brilliant 
red, are about twice as long as those of the species. 
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Silver Maple 

Acer saccharinum L. 

Habit. — A medium-sized tree, mostly 60' to 80' in 
height and 2' to 3' in diameter, rarely 120' by 5'; the 
bole, commonly dividing near the ground into several 
stout, erect, divergent branches, forming a wide- 
spreading, rounded crown; roots, shallow and fre- 
quently very near the surface of the soil. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, circular, 
6" to 7" in diameter, deeply palmately 5-lobed, with 
secondary lobes; sinuses, acute or rounded; apex, 
long-tapered; base, heart-shaped or flattened; margin, 
coarsely serrate; pale green above, silvery below; 
petioles, red, about 4" long. 

Flowers. — Polygamous; appearing before the leaves, 
in dense, sessile, axillary clusters on the previous year's 
twigs; calyx, 5-lobed, pubescent, urn- or tube-shaped; 
corolla, absent; stamens, 3 to 7, exserted, with red 
anthers; pistil, short, pubescent, with 2 conspicuous, 
divergent styles. 

Fruit. — wrinkled, reddish-brown, double samara 
with divergent wings, 1" to 2" long; maturing in the 
spring, the seed germinating soon after falling. 

Twigs. — Brittle, slender, lustrous, reddish brown; 
with many conspicuous lenticels, with a rank odor 
when bruised; terminal buds, ovate, blunt, red, 
long, with 2 to 4 pairs of overlapping scales; lateral 
leaf buds, similar, smaller ; flower buds, large, globose, 
collaterally disposed; leaf scars, V-shaped, with 3 
bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — At first, thin, smooth, silvery; at maturity, 
breaking into long, loose, scaly plates, which are 
more or less free at the ends. 

Habitat. — ^Largely restricted to rich, moist bottom- 
land sites, but capable of development on dry soils, 
particularly when planted as an ornamental. 



Plate 136. — Silver Maple 
1. Foliage xM- 2. Cluster of male flowers XI. 3 
flower X3. 4. Cluster of female flowers Xj^. 5* Female 
X3. 6. Fruit XM. 7. Twig xM^ 


. Male 
flower 
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Distribution. — From northeastern Canada west 
through Ontario and Michigan to South Dakota; 
south to northern Florida in the East and Oklahoma 
and Arkansas in the West. 

Importance.^ — Silver maple and certain of its vari- 
eties are widely used ornamental shade trees. Care 
should be employed, however, in the selection of this 
group for decorative use since their very brittle 
branches are easily and often severely damaged by 
sleet, heavy snows, and high winds. 

Sugar Maple 

Acer saccharum Marsh. 

Habit. — moderately large tree; often 70' to 80' 
in height and 2' to 3' in diameter or rarely up to 
135' by 5' ; in the open, branching a few feet from the 
ground to form a large, dense, pyramidal or rounded 
crown; in the forest, developing a clear bole for 50' 
or more of its length and crowned with a small, 
shallow, rounded head. 

Leaves. — ^Opposite, simple, deciduous, circular, 
palmately 5- or rarely 3-lobed, 3" to 5" in diameter; 
apex, long-tapered; base, heart-shaped or flattened; 
margin of lobes, entire or irregularly toothed at wide 
intervals; rich green above, pale and glabrous below; 
petioles, slender, glabrous, IJ-^" to 3" long. 

Flowers. — Polygamous, appearing with the leaves 
in dense, many-flowered corymbs, the staminate and 
pistillate flowers on the same or on different trees; 
individual flowers, on long, hairy, drooping, filamen- 
tqus stalks; calyx, bell-shaped, 5-lobed, hairy; corolla, 
absent; stamens, 7 or 8; pistil, sessile, with 2 styles 
and long, exserted stigmas. 

Fruit, — A reddish-browai, double samara, borne in 
clusters on slender stalks; with broad, parallel or 
slightly divergent, thin wings, about 1" long. 



1. Foliage 
4. Twig 


PLATE3 130,- — Sugar Maple 
XM* 2. Flower cluster Xl^ 3» Fruit XM. 
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Twigs. — Slender, sliining, reddish brown, with 
many conspicuous lenticels; terminal buds, about 
long, conical, reddish brown, with 6 to 8 pairs of over- 
lapping scales; lateral buds, similar but smaller, 
partly surrounded by the V-shaped leaf scars in 
which are disposed 3 conspicuous, nearly equidistant 
bundle scars; pith, w^hite, homogeneous. 

Bark, — ^At first light gray and smooth, but becom- 
ing darker, thicker, and deeply furrowed into long, 
longitudinal scaly ridges on large trunks. 

Habitat. — Most common on moist, rich soils of 
slopes and ridges; also on poorer soils and common 
on those of limestone origin; usually associated in the 
North with beech, yellow birch, red spruce, white pine, 
and hemlock; in the South, with oaks, hickories, 
yellowpoplar, and ashes. 

Distribution. — From Ne’vyfoundland west through 
Manitoba to the Dakotas and Iowa; south to Texas 
and Louisiana in the West, and through Virginia to 
Alabama in the East. 

Importance. — Extremely valuable as a timber tree. 
The wood is used principally for furniture, flooring, 
trim, and woodenware. With beech and birch it is 
used in the hardwood distillation industry as a source 
of wood alcohol, acetate of lime, and charcoal. It is 
the most important source of maple sirup and a highly 
prized ornamental 

Remarks. — Black maple, Acer nigrum F.A. Michx. 
{A. saccharum var. nigrum Britt.), has been reported 
as occurring very sparsely in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. It may be distinguished 
from the sugar maple by its pubescent, 3-lobed leaves, 
stout, purplish twigs with pubescent buds and promi- 
nent lenticels. 
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Florida Maple 

Acer floridanum (Chapm.) Pax. 

The Florida maple is so much like A. saccharum as 
oftea to be mistaken for it. It is a smaller tree, 
however, vAth. blue-green leaves that are more or less 
tomentose below. The leaf petioles are noticeably 
swollen at the base. This maple is found on moist 
soils or on limestone ridges on the coastal plain and 
Piedmont areas from southeastern Virginia to Florida 
and west to Texas and Arkansas. 

The Florida maple is of little value as a timber 
species but is a source of maple sirup and makes an 
excellent shade tree. 


Chalk Maple 

Acer leucoderme Small 

The chalk maple is another member of the southern 
sugar maple group. Ordinarily it is a large shrub or 
small tree, with 3- or occasionally 54obed leaves, 
yellow flowers, and small fruits with wide-spreading 
wings. It is easily recognized in the field by its 
smooth, chalky-white bark. This maple is restricted 
to small areas in North Carolina (Stanly County), 
Tennessee (Polk County), South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana but is most abundant in 
Georgia and Alabama. 

Striped Maple Moose Maple 

Acer pensylvanicum L. 

Habit. — Frequently a shrub, or a small tree becom- 
ing 30' to 40' in height, with a short trunk up to 10" 
in diameter; branches, small, upright, forming an 
oblong, rounded head. 



Plate 137. — Striped Maple 

1. Foliage and fruit 2. Cluster of male flowers XI. 

3. Cluster, of female flowers Xl* 4. Female flower, sectional 
view X3. 5. Male flower, sectional view X3. 6. Twig XM* 
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Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, ovate, 5'' 
to 6'^ long, 4:" to 5" wide; 3-lobed; apex, long-tapered; 
base, rounded or slightly heart-shaped; margin, 
doubly serrate; pale green above, paler and glabrous 
below, becoming light yellow in the fall; borne on 
stout, grooved, 1" to 2" petioles, which are swollen at 
their base. 

Flowers. — Monoecious, appearing after the leaves 
in slender, drooping, long-stalked racemes, about 5'^ 
long; staminate and pistillate flowers, in different 
racemes on the same tree; calyx, with 5 lanceolate 
sepals; petals, obovate, canary-yellow, longer than 
the sepals; stamens, 7 or 8, shorter than the petals; 
pistil, consisting of a purplish ovary with 2 united 
styles and divergent stigmas. 

Fruit. — double samara, with thin, widely diver- 
gent wings, long; seeds, reddish brown and some- 
what wrinkled. 

Twigs. — Slender, smooth, becoming reddish brown 
and, after 2 years, striped with rather broad, light- 
colored lines; terminal buds, valvate, stalked, 
long, the scales conspicuously keeled; lateral buds, 
similar but much smaller; leaf scars, narrowly 
XJ-shaped, with 5 to 7 bundle scars; pith, white, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Up to ’^i!' thick; at first, smooth and bright 
green, with broad, longitudinal, whitish stripes; at 
maturity, becoming somewhat roughened and warty. 

Habitat. — On sandy soil near fresh water from an 
altitude of a few feet above sea level to more than 
5,000^ in the southern Appalachian Mountains; fre- 
quently on sandy loam in association with other 
species; usually shaded by larger trees of many other 
species. 

Distribution. — From Quebec to northern Wisconsin, 
southward through the Atlantic states and the 
Appalachians to northern Georgia. 
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Importance. — Of slight value as an. ornamental in 
the northern and northeastern United States and in 
Europe. 


Moxmtain Maple 

Acer spicatum Lam. 

Habit. — A shrub, or sometimes a small tree up to 
30' in height with a short bole 6" to 8" in diameter and 
then having several upright branches with many 
branchlets, forming a bushy head. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, rounded, 
4" to 5" long, with 3 or rarely 5 tapering lobes; apex, 
abruptly long-tapered; base, flattened, rounded, or 
slightly heart-shaped; margin, coarsely glandular, 
serrate; at maturity, light green, glabrous above, 
paler and more or less pubescent below, becoming 
orange or red in the fall; petioles, slender, reddish, 
enlarged at base, 2" to 4" long. 

Flowers. — Monoecious, appearing after the leaves 
in upright, pubescent racemes, with staminate flowers 
at the apex and pistillate at the base of each inflores- 
cence; individual flowers, short-stalked, with a yellow, 
5-lobed, pubescent calyx and 5 yellow petals; stamens, 
7 or 8; pistil, consisting of a hairy ovary, long style, 
and 2 short-lobed stigmas. 

Fruit. — A bright-red, yellow, or brown, glabrous, 
double samara with somewhat divergent wings, 
long; seeds, reddish brown, smooth. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first pubescent, becoming 
glabrous in their 1st season, red or brown; terminal 
buds, valvate, acute, long, with bright-red, more 
or less pubescent scales; lateral buds, similar but 
smaller; leaf scars, narrowly U-shaped, with 5 to 7 
bundle scars; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, brown or reddish brown; smooth or at 
maturity becoming remotely furrowed. 
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Habitat.“Moist soil on slopes or rocky hillsides in 
the shade of other species; usually shrublike, but 
becoming arborescent on the mountains of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 

Distribution.”-Newfoundland, Labrador, JManitoba, 
and Saskatchewan, south through New England, 
thence along the Appalachian Mountains to northern 
Georgia. 

Importance. — Sometimes used as an ornamental. 

THE BUCKEYE FAMILY 
Hippocastanaceae 

The Buckeye Family, a small one, consists of only 
3 genera and about 25 species of trees and shrubs, 
widely distributed throughout the United States, 
Mexico, Central America, India, eastern Asia, and 
southern Europe. This family is not an important 
timber-contributing group although several of the 
species attain large size. A number are included 
among the better kno%vn ornamental shrubs and trees 
because of their showy, varicolored flowers and hand- 
some foliage. 

THE BUCKEYES 
Aesculus L. 

There are about 16 species of - Aesculus widely 
distributed throughout North America, Europe, and 
Asia. The best-known species is probably the 
European horsechestnut (A. hippocastanum L.), now 
widely used in many parts of the United States as a 
street and shade tree. 

Several other species, including the brilliant, red- 
flowering buckeye {A, carnea Hayne) and the shrubby 
buckeye (A, parnflora Walt.), are used for more 
formal decorative purposes. 
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Of the 10 American buckeyes and horsechestnuts, 
5 attain tree size in the forests of the South. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN BUCKEYES 

L Fruit, covered with distant, short, unbranched prickles; 
leaves and twigs, exhaling a fetid odor when bruised . 

Ohio buckeye (p. 482) 

1. Fruit, smooth, sometimes pitted, but never armed; 


^ leaves and twigs, not fetid 2 

2. Calyx, bell-shaped, greenish yellow 3 

2. Calyx, tubular, reddish yellow or red 4 


3. Stamens, exserted; leaves, 6-foliate; capsules, 1- to 3- 

(mostly 1-) seeded . Georgia buckeye (p. 482) 

3. Stamens, not exserted; leaves, 5- to 7-foliate; capsules, 

2- to 4-(mostly 2-) seeded. . . Yellow buckeye (p. 479) 

4. Flowers, dark red; leaves, smooth or only slightly 

hairy below; fruit, dark brown, lustrous 

Red buckeye (p. 482) 

4. Flowers, rose-colored, often tinged with yellow; 

fruit, light brownish yellow 

Southern buckeye (p. 483) 

Yellow Buckeye 

Aesculus octandra Marsh. 

Habit. — A large tree, commonly 60^ to 90' in height, 
with a trunk 2' to 3' in diameter; branches, somewhat 
pendulous, forming an oblong, rounded crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous, palmately compound, 
about 10" in diameter, with 5 to 7 leaflets; leaflets, 4" 
to 6" long, to 2)4" wide; nearly sessile, obovate; 
apex, acuminate; base, wedge-shaped; margin, serrate; 
at maturity, dark greeii and glabrous above, dull 
below, with a few tufts of hair in axils of the larger 
veins; rachis, stout, 4" to 6" long. 



Plat® 138. — -Yellow Buckeye 
1. Leaf and inflorescence Xj-^. 2. Fruit XM’ 

dinal section through fruit xM* 4. Seed X^i. 5. 


3- Longitu- 
Twig XM- 
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Flowers. — Polygamous, irregular, yellow, appearing 
with the leaves in many-flowered panicles, 5'' to 7^' 
long; individual flowers, about V' long, borne on short, 
glandular, pubescent stalks; calyx, bell-shaped, glandu- 
lar, pubescent; petals, 4, converging, of unequal 
lengths, remotely pubescent; stamens, 7, shorter than 
the petals; pistil, -with a pubescent ovary, slender 
style, and terminal stigma. 

Fruit. — more or less globose, leathery capsule, 
about 2" in diameter; husk, smooth; seeds, 2 to 4 
(mostly 2), 1" to 134 '' diameter; lustrous, mahogany 
colored, with a large, gray hilum. 

Twigs. — Stout, glabrous, light brown, with numer- 
ous lenticels; terminal buds, conical, stout, acute, 
about long, pale brown, with several pairs of 
imbricate scales; lateral buds, similar but much 
smaller and obtuse; leaf scars, large, with ^conspicuous 
bundle scars arranged in a V-shaped row; pith, large, 
white, continuous. 

Bark. — Up to 1" thick, gray-brown or dark brown; 
at maturity, becoming slightly furrowed and covered 
with small, thin, superficial scales. 

Habitat. — On rich soil in river bottoms and on 
mountain slopes, usually occurring as an occasional 
tree in association with other hardwoods. 

Distribution. — In the Appalachians from south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, south through eastern Ten- 
nessee to northern Georgia and Alabama; also west 
through Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana to southern 
Illinois. 

Importance. — Of limited use in the manufacture of 
articles such as artificial limbs, woodenware, cigar 
boxes, luggage, and toys. The tree is also used as an 
ornamental. 

Remarks. — The seeds of the buckeye were once car- 
ried in the pockets of persons who believed that they 
were effective in warding off attacks of rheumatism. 
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A form (var. virginica Sarg.) with pinkish flowers 
has been reported from West Virginia* 

Ohio Buckeye Fetid Buckeye 

Aesculus glabra Willd* 

The Ohio buckeye is similar in its general appear- 
ance to the yellow buckeye and is occasionally found 
associated with it in mixed hardwood stands. Its 
range is much more extensive, however, and it is 
found also in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas. 
The fetid odor emanating from the bruised leaves and 
twigs of the Ohio buckeye, together with the spiny 
fruit husks, long stamens, and keeled bud scales, 
readily serve to distinguish this species in the field. 
The bark is also somewhat rougher than that of the 
yellow buckeye. 


Georgia Buckeye » 

Aesculus georgiana Sarg. 

The Georgia buckeye is a small southern tree rarely 
exceeding 30' in height and 10" in diameter. It is most 
common from North Carolina to Georgia and Alabama 
but is also found in Florida near Pensacola. Its mot'e 
important botanical characters follow: leaflets, oblong- 
obovate; flowers, yellow or sometimes tinged ■with red, 
the calyx nearly glabrous; stamens, 7, short; ovary, 
very hairy; fruit husk, smooth, incasing a single or 
rarely 2 or 3 dark-brown seeds. Georgia buckeye is 
important only as an ornamental plant. 

Red Buckeye 

Aesculus pavia L. 

This shrub or small tree occurs sparsely along the 
coastal plain from southeastern Virginia to western 
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Florida, thence, west through the Gulf states to 
western Louisiana. It has also been reported as 
indigenous to localized ai'eas in Kentucky. The tree 
is characterized by beautiful, upiight clusters of 
dark-red flowers and makes a handsome ornamental 
plant for use in parks and lawms. 

Southern Buckeye 

Aesculus discolor Pursh. 

This is a small tree very similar to red buckeye in 
most of its characteristics, distinguished by red or 
yellowish-red flowers, with a red, tubular calyx and 
yellow or yellowish-red, glandular petals. The 5 
leaflets are obiong-obovate and are borne on a slender, 
grooved, hairy rachis. The seeds are a light yellowish 
brown and usually occur in pairs in the 3-valved 
capsule. Southern buckeye is occasionally associated 
with red buckeye, but its distribution is somewhat 
wider since it occurs also in Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Tennessee. 

THE SOAPBERRY FAMILY 
Sapindaceae 

The Soapberry Family, including approximately 
125 genera and over 1,000 species of trees, shrubs, 
lianas, and herbs, is restricted largely to the warmer 
and tropical regions of the world. Many species 
have luxuriant foliage and large, showy clusters of 
delicately tinted flowers and hence are in demand for 
decorative purposes. In this connection, mention 
should be made of the balloonvine (Cardiospermum 
halicacahum L.), the southern soapberry (Sapindus 
saponaria L.), and the Chinese lotchi {Lctchi chinensis 
Sonn.). Fresh nuts of the latter are marketed in 
season throughout soiithea>stern Asia and when dried 
or canned become an article of export trade. 
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Representatives of 6 genera of this family are found 
in the South, 4 of them with arborescent species. 


S3uiopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Sapindus 

odd, rarely 
even-pinnate; 
margins, entire 

petals, longer 
than sepals 

an orange or 
yellow berry 

Exothea 

even-pinnate; 
margins, entire 

petals, much 
shorter than 
sepals 

a deep-purple 
berry 

Hypelate 

trifoliate; 
margins, entire 

petals and 
sepals, of 
about equal 
length 

a black drupe 

Cupania 

odd-pinnate; 

margihs 

toothed 

petals and 
sepals, of 
about equal 
length 

a capsule 


THE SOAPBERRIES 
Sapindus (Tourn.) L. 

These are a small genus comprising about 10 species 
of trees and shrubs indigenous to Asia and the New 
World. Three species are included within our range. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN SOAPBERRIES 

1. Leaf rachis, winged, with 5 to 9 leaflets 

Southern soapberry (p. 485) 

1. Leaf rachis, unwinged 2 

2. Leaves, persistent, with 7 to 13 leaflets 

Florida soapberry (p. 4S7) 

2. Leaves, deciduous, with 8 to 18 lea 

Western soapberry (p. 487) 
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Southern Soapberry Wingleaf Soapberry 

Sapindus saponaria L. 

Habit. — A small tree, occasionally 30' in height 
and 12^' in diameter; with ascending br^ches and a 
narrow crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, persistent, pinnately compound 
with 4 to 9 leaflets borne on a stout, interrupted- 
winged rachis, 6" to 8" long; leaflets, leathery, oblong 
to elliptical, 2'' to 4" long, about wide, with 

rounded or minutely notched apices, acute bases, and 
entire or slightly wavy margins; yellow-green above, 
paler and with fine, woolly hairs below; petioles, 
extremely short, or leaflets subsessile. 

Flowers. — Perfect and imperfect, minute, in many- 
flowered, terminal, and axillary panicles, 7" to 12'^ 
long; calyx, with 5 (rarely 4) sepals, hairy on the 
margin; petals, 5 (rarely 4), white, hairy, rounded at 
the apex, terminating below in a claw; stamens, 10 
(rarely 8), their filaments hairy; pistil, with a 3-celled, 
slightly 3-lobed ovary, crowned with 3 short, stig- 
matic styles, exserted in the perfect flowers, abortive 
in the staminate flowers. 

Fruit — ^A globular, orange-brown berry, with a 
thin, juicy pulp, about in diameter; seeds, black, 
obovoid, about long. 

Twigs. — Slender, often angled or somewhat fluted, 
orange-green to brownish green, dotted with minute, 
pale lenticels; terminal buds, wanting; lateral buds, 
globular, with 2 outer scales, usually superposed; leaf 
scars, obscurely triangular to 3-lobed, with a streak- 
like bundle scar in the vortex of each angle or lobe, 
commonly indistinct; pith, large, homogeneous, pale 
brown or white. 

Bark.^ — Thin, gray, furnished with many oblong 
excrescences, dividing at the surface into many thin, 
flakelike scales. 



PliA'I'E 139.^ SoiTTHBBN SOAPBERRY 

1. Foliage of fruit XM* 2. Cluster of flowers XM- 3. Male 
flower X5, 4. Perfect flower X5. 6- Leaf scar X2 
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Habitat. — Hammocks and shore lines. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida, the 
Keys, the West Indies, Venezuela, and Ecuador. 

Importance. — Soapberries derive their name from 
the fact that the pulp of their fruit, when crushed in 
water, develops a lather and makes a good substitute 
for soap. The bark of this tree contains astringents 
suitable for the preparation of tonics. 

Florida Soapberry 

Sapindus marginatus Willd. 

The Florida soapberry is a small coastal tree extend- 
ing from northern Georgia southward through Florida 
to Cuba. Nowhere is it abundant. It may be dis- 
tinguished from the southern soapberry, with which 
it is sometimes associated, by its larger leaves with 
7 to 13 falcate leaflets, supported on un winged rachises, 
flowers with scaly petals, and yellow, keeled, ovoid 
fruits, about long. 

Western Soapberry Wild Chinatree 

SapindiLs drummondi Hook. & Arn. 

This moderately large tree of the Southwest extends 
eastward into southern Texas and eastern Louisiana. 
Unlike the other soapberries within our region, the 
leaves of this species are deciduous and even-pinnate 
(with 8 to 18 leaflets). The flowers develop scaly 
petals similar to those of the Florida soapberry. The 
globular, orange-yellow fruits, only in diameter, 
are not keeled and turn black after ripening. The 
wood is used locally for basketry. 
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Butterbough 

Exothea paniculata Badlk. 

A Monotype 

Habit— A tree, occasionally 50' in height and 12" in 
diameter, with a narrow, rounded crown. 

Leaves.^ — ^Alternate, persistent, even-pinnately com- 
pound, 4" to 8" long; with 2 to 6 (mostly 2 or 4) 
leaflets, supported on a slender, grooved rachis ; leaflets, 
oblong to ovate or oval, 4" to 5" long, f'O 2" 
wide, with rounded, minutely notched, or acute apices, 
acute to wedge-shaped bases, and entire but slightly 
wavy margins; dark green, lustrous above, paler 
below; petioles, very short, some leaflets often 
subsessile. 

Flowers. — Perfect and imperfect, borne in terminal 
or axillary, spreading panicles, clothed with rusty- 
orange hairs; sepals, 5, ovate; petals, 5, white, with a 
short, basal claw, much shorter than the sepals; 
stamens, 8 (rarely 7), much reduced in the pistillate 
flowers; pistil, with a broadly conical, 2-celled ovary, 
surmounted by a short, thick, gooseneck style with a 
thick, terminal stigma, abortive in the staminate 
flowers. 

Fruit. — ^A 1-seeded, juicy, dark-purple (rarely 
orange), globular berry, about 34" long, crowned with 
the remnants of the style and seated upon the per- 
sistent calyx; seed, nearly spherical, about long. 

Twigs. — Slender, orange-brown to reddish brown, 
profusely dotted with myriads of pale, circular lenti- 
cels; buds, minute, indistinct, partly embedded in the 
epidermal layers ; leaf scars, shield-shaped, half-round 
or remotely S-lobed, with 3 bundle scars; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark.^ — Thin, brownish red, divided at the surface 
into large, thin, irregular scales. 



1. Foliage 
flower X2. 


Plate 140. — B utters oxtgh 
and flowers 2. Female flower X2. 

4. Fruit cluster XM* 5. Leaf soar XlJ^. 


t. Male 
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Habitat, — Hammocks and marl soils. 

Distribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida, the Florida 
Keys, and many of the West Indies. 

Importance. — The wood is used locally in the com 
struction of small watercraft and novelties. 

Inkwood 

Hypelate trifoliata Sw. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — shrub or small tree, occasionally 30' to 
40' in height and 12" to 18" in diameter. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, trifoliate, leathery, 
3" to 5" long; the rachis, 1)4" to 2" long, with minute, 
lateral wings; leaflets, sessile, obovate, l}i" to 2)4" 
to 13 ^" wide; apex, rounded, minutely 
notched, or acute; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire, 
thickened, curled under; dark green, lustrous above, 
lighter green and lustrous below. 

Flowers. — Perfect and imperfect, minute, borne in 
few-flowered, terminal and axillary panicles; calyx, 
5-lobed; petals, 5, white, nearly circular; stamens, 
variable among the flowers, 7 to 10, reduced in the 
pistillate flowers; pistil, with a sessile, ovoid, 3-celled, 
slightly 3-lobed ovary surmounted by a short, stout, 
conical style and fleshy, 3-lobed stigma, abortive in 
the staminate flowers. 

Fruit.-— -A black, sweet, fleshy, ovoid drupe, about 
in diameter, tipped with the remnant of a style 
and seated upon the persistent calyx; stone, thick but 
brittle, with an obovoid seed. 

Twigs. Pale gray-green, ultimately reddish brown 
and lustrous; buds, minute; leaf scars, half-round, 
remotely triangular, or shield-shaped, with 3 bundle 
scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^Thin, pale brown, furnished with shallow, 
iiTegular depressions. 



Plate 141. — Inkwood 

1. Foliage and flowers 2. Fruit X}'i. 3. Male flOw^’er 

X2. 4. Female flower X2. fl. Leaf scar XlJ^. 
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Habitat. — Hammocks and flat pine woods; of very 
sporadic occurrence. 

Distribution. — Florida Keys and West Indies. 

Importance. — The durable heartwood is used locally 
for fence posts, marine construction, and tool handle 
stock. 


THE CUPANIAS 
Cupania L. 

These are a tropical genus of trees and shrubs com- 
prising about 35 species, all of them restricted to the 
Western Hemisphere. A single form extends north- 
ward to some of the Florida Keys. 

Florida Cupania 

Cupania glabra Sw. 

Habit. — A shrub or small, bushy tree, 25' to SO' in 
height and 6" to 10" in diameter. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, persistent, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 6" to 10" long, with 5 to 15 leaflets; leaflets, 
oblong to oblanceolate, 2J^" to 6" long, 1" to 134 " 
Avide, with rounded or minutely notched apices, acute 
bases, and toothed margins; dark green, lustrous 
above, dull green and hairy below; petioles, short, 
stout. 

Flowers. — Perfect and imperfect, in few-flowered, 
axillary clusters; sepals, varying from 4 to 6 (mostly 
4 or 6) ; petals, 4 or 5, green, tinged with red or yellow, 
about as long as the sepals; stamens, 5 to 12 (mostly 8), 
abortive in the pistillate flowers; pistil, with a 2- to 4- 
(mostly S”) celled ovary, short, stout style, stigma, 
lobes as many as cells in the ovary. 

Fruit.- — 'A 2- to 4- (mostly 3-) lobed, leathery, top- 
like capsule, borne on a stout, stalklike base, about 
to long. 



1. Leaf 

4, Fruit X-l- 5 


Pirate 142. — Florida Ctjpania 
2. Male flower X3. 3. Female flower X3. 

. Leaf scar XlJ^* 
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Twigs. — Slender, clothed with fine hairs, broAAoi; 
buds, minute; leaf scars, 3-lobed, shield-shaped 
or half-round, with 1 or 3 bundle scars; pith, minute, 
homogeneous. 

Bark, — Thin, smooth or scaly on the larger trunks, 
dark brown. 

Habitat, — Hammocks, 

‘ Distribution, — In Florida, only on the lower Keys; 
abundant in Cuba and Jamaica; extending to Central 
and South America, 

Importance. — N one. 


THE BUCKTHORN FAMILY 
Rhamnaceae 

The Buckthorn Family includes about 45 genera 
and over 500 species of trees, shrubs, and a few herbs, 
■widely scattered through tropical and warmer regions 
of both hemispheres. Of the more than 100 species 
native to the United States, only 6 (included in 
4 genera) attain arborescent proportions in our 
sputhern forests. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Krugiodendron 

opposite or 

petals, 0; 

drupaceous, 


nearly so, 

sepals, 

black, fleshy, 


persistent 

crested 

with a single, 
bony pit 

Reynosia 

opposite or 

petals, 0; 

drupaceous, 


nearly so, 

sepals, not 

purple, fleshy, 


persistent 

crested 

with a single, 
bony pit 
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Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Ehamnus 

alternate or 

petals, 5, 

drupaceous, 


nearly sub- 

ovate, 

black, more 


opposite, 

notched at 

or less 


deciduous 

apex, partly 
enveloping 
the stamens 

leathery, 
with 2 or 3 
small, bony 
pits 

Coluhrina 

alternate, 

petals, 5, 
spreading 

a capsule, 


persistent 

orange-red to 
purple, dry 
and hard, 
splitting into 
3 segments, 
each with a 
single, black, 
bony pit 


Leadwood 

Krugiodendron ferreum Urb. 

A Monotype 

Habit.— Ordinarily a large, bushy shrub, occa- 
sionally becoming arborescent, then attaining a height 
of 20' to 30' and a diameter of 6" to 10". 

Leaves. — Opposite, or occasionally more or less 
alternate on the lower branches, simple, persistent for 
2 or 3 years, 1" to 1^" long, to IH" 
broadly oval to ovate; apex, commonly notched; base, 
more or less rounded or tapered; margins, entire or 
slightly wavy ; bright green, lustrous, and occasionally 
sparsely hairy above, pale green below; with a leathery 
texture; petioles, short, stout, about }4f' long; stipules, 
thin, pointed, persistent. 

Flowers. — ^Perfect, regular, greenish yellow, borne 
in 3 to 6 cymose, axillary clusters on branches of the 
current season; calyx, more or less conical, with 5 
(occasionally 4 or 6) triangular sepals, united at the 



Plate 143. — ^Leabwood 

1. Foliage and fruit xM- 2. Cluster of flowers XH* 
3. Flower X2. 
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base, each, sepal ci'ested on the inner surface; corolla, 
none; stamens, as many as the sepals and alternating 
with them; pistil, consisting of a short, stout style, 
terminating in a 24obed stigma and surmounting a 
2-celled ovary. 

Fruit. — An ovoid to nearly spherical, black drupe, 
often tipped with the base of the style; with a thin 
layer of flesh surrounding a rather large, thin-walled, 
bony pit, about 3^'' long; seeds, small, ellipsoidal. 

Twigs. — Slender, the new growth green and clothed 
with dense, velvety pubescence, at length becoming 
gray-brown and smooth except for numerous small 
and occasionally crowded lenticels; terminal buds, 
usually wanting; lateral buds, minute, ovoid, with 
grayish-brown, valvate scales; leaf scars, elevated, 
circular or nearly so, with 3 (occasionally 1 to 4) nearly 
equidistant, deeply sunken bundle scars; stipule scars, 
inconspicuous; pith, continuous. 

Bark. — Gray, divided by narrow fissures into 
rounded, longitudinal ridges, which are scaly at the 
surface, about thick. 

Habitat. — Hammocks, commonly near tidewater. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida from Cape Canav- 
eral, south through the Keys and the West Indies from 
the Bahamas to St. Vincent and Jamaica. 

Importance. — ^Leadwood is of no commercial value 
at the present time. It may be of interest to note, 
however, that it produces the heaviest wood grown 
in the United States (sp. gr. 1.3, or about 81 lb. to the 
cubic foot). 


THE DARLINGPLUMS 
Reynosia Griscb. 

These are a small genus of trees and shrubs com- 
prising nine species widely scattered through the 
forests of the West Indies. A single form {R. septen- 
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trionalisVTh.) extends to the North American mainland 
and has its northern limits in southern Florida. 

Northern Darlingplum 

Beynosia spptentrio7ialis Urb. 

Habit. — Scarcely ever more than a large shrub or a 
small tree, 20' to 25' in height and 6" to 9" in diameter. 

Leaves. — Opposite or nearly so, simple, persistent 
for 1 or 2 years, 1" to long, K" to ^14" broad, 
often quite variable in shape but mostly oblong, oval, 
or obovate ; apex, notched or rounded, then commonly 
terminating in a minute bristle; base, tapering gradu- 
ally; margin, entire, usually revolute; dark green 
above, paler and not infrequently with fine, reddish 
hairs below, thick and leatherlike; petioles, short, 
broad, about long; stipules, small, falling away 
as the leaves unfold. 

Flowers. — Perfect, regular, greenish yellow or green, 
borne in few-flowered, axillary umbels on the current 
season ^s branches; calyx, composed of 5 sharp- 
pointed, ovate sepals, united at the base; corolla, 
none; stamens, 5, alternating with the calyx lobes; 
pistil, the short, thick style terminating in a 2- or 
34obed stigma and surmounting a 2- or 3-celled ovary, 
with a single ovule in each cell. 

Fruit. — An ovoid, dark-purple drupe vdth a spinose 
apex, the thin, sweet, edible flesh, surrounding a single 
large, bony pit, long; sometimes ripening over 
winter; seed, small, nearly globular, somewhat 
albuminous. 

Twigs. — Slender, occasionally somewhat angular, 
at first clothed in fine hair, but at length smooth and 
gray-brown; terminal buds, present, conical, with 
several overlapping scales; laterals buds, minute, 
ovoid; leaf scars, small, elevated, oval to crescent- 
shaped, with a single central bundle scar; stipule scars, 
barely discernible even with a lens; pith, continuous. 



Plats 144. — Nokthebkt Daelik-gplum 
1. Foliage and fruit XK- 2. Cluster of flowers XK- 3- 
Flower X2. 
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Bark. — Reddish brown, splitting up into thin, 
scaly plates on the larger stems, rarely more than 
thick. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and sand dunes. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida and neighboring 
Keys and in the Bahamas. 

Importance. — Northern darlingplum is of no com- 
mercial value at present. The wood is not so heavy 
as that of leadwood and when thoroughly dried will 
barely float in water (sp. gr. 1.07). 

THE BUCKTHORNS 
^ Rhamnus L. 

Rhamnus includes about 60 species of small trees 
and shrubs; 5 of these are native to the United States. 
The barks and occasionally the fruits of most species 
are very bitter and contain powerful drugs suitable for 
the manufacture of purgatives. 

Two species are components of our southern timber- 
lands. One of these, shrubby buckthorn (R. lanceolata 
Pursh.), is a small shrub frequenting stream banks, 
moist slopes, and thickets underlaid with limestone. 
It is readily distinguished from the Carolina buckthorn 
(R, caroliniana Watt.), the remaining species, by its 
sweet-scented, unisexual flowers (dioecious) and nut- 
lets that are deeply grooved on the back. 

Carolina Buckthorn 

Rhamnus caroliniana Walt. 

Habit. — Commonly a shrub, but at times attaining 
tree size, then often 30' to 40' in height and 6" to 10" 
in diameter; characterized by a spreading crown of 
unarmed branches and a comparatively -shallow, 
spreading root system. 



1 . 

X2. 


Plate 145. — Carolina Buckthorn 
Foliage and fruit X3"^. 2, Flower cluster 


3, Flower 
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Leaves.* — Alternate, simple, deciduous, 2}i" to 
long, L' to 2 ^' broad, oblong or broadly elliptical; 
apex, acute or gradually tapered; base, rounded or 
tapered; margin, obscurely toothed, the teeth sharp or 
rounded; dark 3 "ellow-green and shiny above, paler, 
smooth or occasionally hairy below; petioles, slender, 
flexible, to 1" long; stipules, triangular. A variety 
(R. caroUniana var, mollis) occasionally associated with 
the species may be distinguished by its leaves, which 
are densely hairy on the lower surface. 

Flowers. — Perfect, regular, borne in few-flowered, 
hairy umbels in the axils of leaves; calyx, composed of 
5 nearly triangular, pointed sepals, united into a tube; 
petals, 5, whitish, ovate, deepl}’' notched at the apex; 
stamens, 5, short, opposite the petals and partly 
enveloped by them; pistil, composed of a long, 
slender style terminating in a 3-lobed stigma and 
surmounting a 3-celled ovary. 

Fruit — A nearly spherical, black, leathery drupe, 
3 ^ 3 ^' in diariieter, often depressed.at the apex; the thin, 
sweet, rather dry flesh, containing 3 bony pits, which 
are rounded on the back; seeds, reddish browm, about 
3 5 '' in length, albuminous. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first reddish brown, with scat- 
tered, silky hairs or covered with a wiiitish bloom, 
ultimately smooth, gray, angled, and dotted with 
lenticels; terminal buds, present, elongated, naked, 
clothed with dense, wnolly hair; lateral buds, ovoid; 
leaf scars, lunate to semioval, with 3 prominent bundle 
scars; stipule scars, slitlike; pith, terete, w^hite, 
continuous. 

Bark. — Ashy gray, smooth or shallowly furrowed, 
occasionally marked with dark blotches. 

Habitat.— Most abundant on calcareous soils along 
streams and in rich bottom lands; also frequenting 
thickets, open, rocky woods, hillsides, and ridges. 

Distribution. — Virginia south to western Florida; 
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west through the Ohio River Valley to eastern Kansas, 
Oklahomaj and Texas. 

Importance. — Occasionally used for ornamental 
purposes- 


THE COLUBRINAS 
Coluhrina L.C.R. 

The calubrinas comprise a group of about 15 
species of trees and shrubs, the majority^ scattered 
through the tropical forests of the New World. Four 
species are to be found within the boundaries of the 
United States, 2 of which attain tree size. C, texensis 
Gray is a small, pubescent, profusely branched shrub 
endemic to the plains of Texas, New Mexico, and 
northern Mexico. C. coluhrina Mill. (C. arhorescens 
Sarg.), a tree in the' West Indies, occurs in the Florida 
Keys as a large shrub. It may be distinguished from 
others of the group by its rusty-red, pubescent twigs 
and leathery leaves, which are also clothed with dense, 
rusty-red pubescence on their lower surfaces. 

KEY TO THE ARBORESCENT COLUBRINAS 

1. Leaves, thin, glandular at the base, smooth below. . . . 

Bahama coluhrina (p. 503) 

1. Leaves, leathery, not glandular at the base, very hairy 

below Cuban coluhrina (p. 506) 

Bahama Coluhrina 

Coluhrina reclinata Brong. 

Habit. — A tree, 50' to 60' in height and 3' to 4' in 
diameter, with a trunk commonly characterized by 
deep, serpentine furrows. (This feature has given 
rise to the generic name, coluber meaning “serpent.") 

^ A single species (C. asiatica Brong.) is found in the Old 
World; 2 others are natives of India. 



Pla-Tb 146. — Bahama Colubrina 
1. Foliage and flowers 2. Single flower X3. 3. Cluster 

of fruits XH- 
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Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent for 2 years, 
2'^ to long, to 2 " wide, ovate to lance-shaped 
or elliptical; apex, abruptly tapered to a blunt point; 
base, rounded or gradually tapered; margins, entire 
or remotely wavy, with 2 basal, marginal glands; 
yellow-green above and below, sometimes with fine, 
silky hairs below, thin and flexible; petioles, slender, 
about long; stipules, minute, dropping off as the 
leaves unfold. 

Flowers. — Perfect, regular, borne in axillary, hairy 
cymes on branches of the current season; calyx, bell- 
shaped or tubular, with 5 triangular lobes; corolla, 
composed of 5 yellow petals; stamens, 5, opposite the 
petals and inserted with them; pistil, composed of a 
long, slender style crowned with 3 obtuse, stigmatic 
lobes and surmounting a 3-lobed, nearly globular 
ovary. 

Fruit. — ^An orange-red capsule, splitting into 3 
valves, each with a single black, oblong seed, about 
iu diameter. 

Twigs. — Slender, occasionally somewhat angular, at 
first with a coat of fine, silky hairs, but soon becoming 
smooth and reddish brown; terminal buds, very small, 
ovoid, covered with several overlapping, hairy scales; 
lateral buds, similar to the terminal buds; leaf scars, 
almost circular, with 1 or 3 bundle scars; stipule 
scars, slitlike, barely discernible even with a lens; pith, 
white, continuous. 

Bark. — Orange-brown, deeply and irregularly ridged 
and furrowed, sloughing off at the surface into large, 
paperlike scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks; ordinarily occurring as a 
scattered tree, but on Umbrella Key forming extensive 
woodlands. 

Distribution. — North end of Key Largo, Umbrella 
Key, and small, neighboring islands near Elliott^s Key 
in Florida; also Cuba, the Bahamas, Ste. Croix, th& 
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Virgin Islands, and neighboring islands in the West 
Indies. 

Importance. — ^Like many other of the semitropical 
trees of small stature and limited distribution, this 
species has little utility at the present time. Accord- 
ing to Sargent, the leaves of this tree have been used in 
Ste. Croix and the Virgin Islands in the preparation 
of stomachic brews. 


Cuban Colubrina 

Colvbrina cubensts Brong. 

Habit. — ^A large shrub or small tree that under 
optimum conditions for growth attains a height of 20' 
to 30' and a diameter of 6" to 9". 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent for 2 years, 
33 ^" to 5}^" long, 1" to 2" wide, oblong to broadly 
elliptical; apex, acute or rounded and terminating in 
a short bristle; base, rounded, tapered, or asym- 
metrical; margin, with broad, rounded teeth, not 
infrequently remotely revolute; dark green and hairy 
above, pale green and hairy below, with a leathery 
texture; petioles, slender, yellowish, clothed with 
dense, yellowish-brown hair, about long; stipules, 
inconspicuous, early deciduous. 

Flowers. — Perfect, regular, veiy small, borne in 
axillary clusters on branches of the current season, 
calyx, extremely hairy, the 5 lobes triangular; petals, 
5, yellow, about as long as the calyx lobes; sta- 
mens, 5, opposite the petals and inserted with them; 
pistil, with a slender style, 3 stigmatic lobes, and a 
3-celled ovary. 

Fruit. — ^A reddish to purplish, globular capsule, 
splitting along 3 lines of suture into 3 valves, each 
iivith a black, oblong seed; about in diameter. 
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Twigs. — Rather stouter than those of the preceding 
species, at first covered with yellow^ish-browoi, silky 
hairs, at length smooth or nearly so, reddish brown to 
purplish brown, marked ^vith prominent, slitlike 
lenticels; buds, naked; leaf scars, V-shaped or less 
frequently lunate, with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, 
minute, slitlike; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Similar to that of the preceding species but 
not so deeply furrowed or scaly. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and dry, sandy or gravelly 
soils. 

Distribution. — The Everglade Keys of Florida, 
Cuba, the Bahamas, and Haiti. 

Importance, — Of no commercial or ornamental 
value. 


THE BASSWOOD FAMILY 
Tiliaceae 

The Basswood Family comprises a group of tern-' 
perate and tropical trees, shrubs, and herbs, with 
about 300 species included in 35 genera. Jute, the 
bast fibers of which are used in cordage, fabrics, and 
paper, is obtained from several members of the genus 
Cor chorus L. A few genera, notably those from the 
Southern Hemisphere, are productive of commercial 
timber. 

Three genera are represented in the flora of North 
America, one of which includes a number of arborescent 
species. 

THE BASSWOODS 
Tilia L. 

The basswoods comprise a group of about 50 species 
of trees widely distributed in Europe, central China, 
southern Japan, Mexico, and eastern North America. 
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Specific identification of the basswoods is fraught 
with difficulty. The American specieSj at least, have 
been found to be a puzzling group, and taxonomists 
are not in complete agreement regarding the limits of 
several species. Field identification is often com- 
plicated by the fact that, even within a species, there 
is manifested considerable variation between leaves 
which appear in the spring and those which develop 
during the summer. Thus, unless otherwise noted, 
all the ensuing leaf descriptions are of leaves produced 
in the spring on flower-bearing branches. The species 
of basswood here described follow closely the concepts 
of Small. ^ 

At least 16 species, all trees, inhabit the forests of 
the South. A number of other doubtful species have 


been described but are not included here. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN BASSWOODS^ 

1. Lower surface of mature leaves, free of hair or with 

only occasional axillary tufts 2 

L Lower surface of mature leaves, clothed with silky or 
woolly hairs 9 

2. Lower surface of mature leaves, furnished with a 

whitish bloom 3 

2, Lower surfaces of mature leaves, varjdng through 
shades of pale green to pale yellow-green. 6 

3. Bracts, hairy at period of floral opening . . . 

Colonels Island basswood (p. 513) 

3. Bracts, free of hair at period of floral opening 4 

4. Flower stalks, free of hair; bracts, about IW' wide 
Appalachian basswood (p. 513) 

4. Flower stalks, hairy; bracts, wide or less , . 5 


^ Small, J. K., Manual of the Southeastern Flora, pp. 
840-846. 

2 It is recommended that only leaves from fruiting 
branches be examined in using this key. 
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5. Spring leaves, smooth or nearly so when unfolding, 
more or less copper-colored. Ashe basswood (p. 513) 

5. Spring leaves, woolly when unfolding 

Florida basswood (p. 514) 

6. Spring leaves, smooth or nearly so when first 


unfolding 7 

6. Spring leaves, woolly when first unfolding 8 


7. Flowers, in clusters of 10 to 15, their stalks free from 

hair or nearly so American basswood (p. 514) 

7. Flowers, in clusters of 8 to 40, their stalks densely 
woolly Gulf basswood (p. 515) 

8. Mature leaves, more or less leathery, finely den- 
tate, blue-green, flattened or rounded on one side 

at the base Louisiana basswood (p. 515) 

8. Mature leaves, more or less papery, finely serrate, 
yellow-green, unequally wedge-shaped or rounded 
at the base , . , Colonels Island basswood (p. 513) 


9. Leaves, with tawny, brown, or rusty-red, woolly hairs 

below 10 

9. Leaves, with white, gray, or silvery, silky or woolly 
hairs below 16 

10. Leaves, mostly obliquely cordate at the base. . . .11 

10. Leaves, mostly obliquely truncate or broadly 
wedge-shaped at the base 14 


11. Hairs, on leaves, flowers, and twigs more or less erect, 

thus giving the parts a fuzzy appearance 

Hairy basswood (p. 515) 

11, Hairs, on leaves, flowers, and twigs more or less ap- 
pressed 12 

12. Twigs of summer shoots, very hairy or woolly. . 

Carolina basswood (p. 615) 

12. Twigs of summer shoots, free from hair or nearly 
so 13 
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13. Bracts, 2^' to 5" long; leaf margins, coarsely serrate 

Quebec basswood (p. 516) 

13. Bracts, 4" to 6'' long; leaf margins, finely serrate, , 

White basswood (p. 510) 

14, Leaves, elliptical, broadly wedge-shaped or 

rounded on one side at the base 

Okaloosa basswood (p. 516) 

14. Leaves, ovate, truncate at the base . . 15 

15. Bracts, nearly sessile, 2" to 3 I 2 '' loJig 

Georgia basswood (p. 516) 

15. Bracts, stalked, 4^' to 6'' long 

White basswood (p. 510) 

16. Leaves, with ivory-white hairs below 

Ivory basswood (p. 517) 

16. Leaves, with snowy-w^hite or silvery-gray hairs 
below 17 

17. Flowers, in glabrous cymes 

Highlands basswood (p. 517) 

17. Flowers, in hairy cymes or corymbs . IS 

18, Flowers, in corymbs of 10 to 20 

White basswood (p. 510) 

18. Flowers, in cymes of 7 to 12 

Michaux basswood (p. 517) 

White Basswood 

Tilia heterophylla Vent. 

Habit. — large tree, often 60' to 80' in height and 
1 ' to 21^' in diameter, with a long, clear, cylindrical, 
sometimes buttressed bole and spreading root system. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, ovate, 3" 
to 5J^" long, 2" to 3" broad; apex, long-tapered; base, 
obliquely heart-shaped or flattened; margin, finely 
glandular, dentately toothed; at maturity dark green 



Plate 147. — White Basswood 
1. Poliage and flowers 2. Flower XI. 3, Cluster of 

fruit xK- 4. Leaf scar XlK. 
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and smooth above, covered below with thick, white 
or pale-brown, woolly hairs; petioles, slender, smooth, 
about long; stipules, straplike. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne on drooping, hairy stalks, 
in corymbs of 10 to 20 flowers from a long, asym- 
metrical bract, 4" to 6'' long and P' to 1 ) 4 " wide; 
sepals, 5, separate, long-tapered; petals, 5, pale yellow, 
alternating with the sepals; stamens, many, borne in 
clusters of 5, their filaments united at the base and 
attached to a petallike staminodium (sterile stamen), 
opposite the petals; pistil, with a 5-celled ovary and 
stout style crowned with a 5-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — Nutlike, leathery or woody, ellipsoidal, 
about long, clothed with rusty-brown, woolly 

hairs. 

Twigs. — Slender, sometimes slightly zigzag, red- 
dish brown, red, or yellowish brown, dotted with small, 
pale lenticels; terminal buds, wanting; lateral buds, 
inequilateral, mucilaginous, with 2 outer scales ; hairy 
along the margin, about long; leaf scars, half- 
round to crescent-shaped, with a number of scattered 
bundle scars; stipule scars, prominent; pith, white, 
homogeneous. 

Bark.— Thick, deeply furrowed between grayish- 
brown, flattened ridges, scaly at the surface. 

Habitat. — In mixed, hardwood forests; on gentle 
mountain slopes with moist but well-drained soils; 
rare on the coastal plains. 

Distribution. — West Virginia near White Sulphur 
Springs south along the Appalachian Mountains to 
Alabama; westward to southern Indiana; east of the 
mountains along the upper Piedmont plateau in the 
Carolinas to Jackson County, Florida. 

Importance. — Cut and mixed with other basswood 
timbers, thus losing its identity in the trade. The 
wood is of excellent quality and is used for many pur- 
poses, notably for drawing boards, excelsior, box- 
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boards^ cheap furniture, plywood, washing naachines, 
and interior trim. 

Colonels Island Basswood 

Tilia Uttoralis Sarg. 

This is a tree of greatly restricted distribution, 
inhabiting Colonehs and adjacent islands near the 
mouths of the Medway and Noi'th rivers of north- 
coastal Georgia. The tree is characterized by yellow- 
green, ovate leaves with asymmetrical, wedge-shaped, 
flattened or rounded bases, smooth or with a whitish 
bloom below; 9- to 15-flowered, hairy cymes supported 
on nearly sessile, long, narrow bracts, 3" to 7" in length 
and about in width; and nearly globular nutlets, 
about ill diameter, clothed mth pale, woolly hairs. 

Appalachian Basswood 
Tilia australis Small 

This is a small tree fouiid on gentle slopes of the 
southern Appalachian Mountains from northern 
Alabama to southwestern Virginia. Its chief botan- 
ical features are oval to ovate leaves, 3'^ to 6^' long, 
with heart-shaped or asymmetrically flattened bases, 
rounded, glandular, marginal teeth, and glaucous 
lower surfaces; bracts, 4'' to 6" long and wide, 
each supporting a many-flowered cyme; and fruit, 
about long, nearly globular, woolly. 

Ashe Basswood 

Tilia ashei Bush 

This is a small tree restricted to western Florida, 
where it has been observed along stream banks and on 
moist slopes. This form seems to be a very close 
botanical congener of the Florida basswood. It is 
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characterized by ovate to oval leaves, which at matu- 
rity are practically free from hair except along the 
margin; the bracts are 2'' to 4^' in length and about 
in width, rectangular, and nearly sessile and sup- 
port a compact, few-fiowered cyme; the fruits are 
about in diameter, nearly globular, and coated 
with yellow-gray, \voolly hairs. 

Florida Basswood 

Tilia floridana Small 

According to some authorities this tree occurs only 
in or near Jackson County, Florida. SmalF has 
greatly extended its range, how^ever, and includes as 
part of the species two other forms, T. crenoserrata 
Sarg. and T. alahamensts Ashe. Thus, following 
Smalhs concept, Florida basswood extends from 
Florida westward to Texas and southeastern Okla- 
homa and northward to western North Carolina. Its 
principal botanical features are: broadly ovate leaves, 
2'' to long, with coaVse, marginal teeth silvery- 
white lower surfaces; few-flowered cymes, borne on 
spatulalike or scythe-shaped bracts, 4:" to 6^' long; and 
yellowish to reddish-brown twigs. 

American Basswood 

Tilia glabra Vent. 

This is a northern tree that extends southward to 
Maryland and west through Kentucky to Missouri. 
Useful features for its identification are: large, ovate 
leaves, 5^' to long, devoid of hair except for axil- 
lary tufts; few-flowered cymes, borne on bracts, 4'' 
to 6'^ long; and nutlike fruits, sometimes long, 
with a gray woolly coat. Under optimum conditions 

^ Small, J. K., Manual of the Flora of the Southeastern 
States, p. 846. 
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for growth this tree will attain a height of 100' to 125' 
and a diameter of 2' or 3' and is an important source 
of commercial timber. 

Gulf Basswood 

Tilia Iciicocarpa Ashe 

This is a small tree of the lower Mississippi Valley 
and adjacent GuK states, extending from Alabama 
west to eastern Texas, thence north through south- 
western Oklahoma and southeastern Arkansas. The 
large flower clusters (8 to 40), borne on long, narrow 
bracts, and the dark-green, glabrous leaves, 3" to 6" 
long, are reliable features for identification. 

Louisiana Basswood 
Tilia cochd Sarg. 

This is a small tree of very limited distribution found 
only in the vicinity of Lake Charles, Louisiana, where 
it frequents the banks of streams and moist flatwoods. 
It resembles closely the Florida basswood but is 
characterized by bluish-green, leathery leaves. 

Hairy Basswood 

Tilia lasioclada Sarg. 

This is one of the most easily recognizable members 
of the group. Hairy basswood occurs along the 
coastal plain from southeastern South Carolina in the 
Savannah River Valley to Gadsden County, Florida. 
The spreading hairs on leaves, twigs, and parts of the 
inflorescence serve readily to distinguish this tree from 
other basswoods of the region. 

Carolina Basswood 

Tilia caroliniana Mill. 

Carolina basswood is a large tree of the coastal plain 
extending from North Carolina near Wilmington to 
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Georgia, central and western Florida, western Loui- 
siana, southern Arkansas, and eastern Texas to the 
Edwards Plateau. The broadly ovate leaves (3'^ to 
5'^ long) with coarsely dentate margins, clothed with 
rusty-browTL, woolly hairs on their lower surfaces, 
hairy, 8- to 15-flowered cymes, on nearly hairless 
bracts, and tiny globular fruits, about long, are 
its principal diagnostic features. 

Quebec Basswood 

Tilia neglecta Spach. 

The Quebec basswood is a large tree often 90' in 
height and 2' to 3' in diameter. While its name sug- 
gests that it is a northern species, it actually occurs in 
many sections of the South. It is found in the south- 
ern Appalachian Mountains and in northern Mis- 
sissippi. This tree is very similar to the Carolina 
basswood but differs largely in the inflorescence bracts, 
which taper gradually from apex to base; those of the 
Carolina basswood are more nearly linear and taper 
abruptly at the base. 

Okaloosa Basswood 

Tilia porracea Ashe 

This is a tree of very restricted range, reported only 
from Okaloosa County, Florida. It is characterized 
by elliptical leaves, asymmetrical at the base, and 
scythelike bracts supporting a hairy, 7- to 15-flowered 
corymb. 


Georgia Basswood 

Tilia georgiana Sarg. 

This is a small coastal-plain tree extending from 
South Carolina to central Florida. The ovate leaves 
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are mostly truncate at the base and the short bracts 
(2^^ to long) nearly sessile; the fruits are globular, 
often depressed at the summit, with 6 grooves or more 
rarely ridges, and are covered with a thick coat of 
rusty-brown, woolly hairs. 

Ivory Basswood 

Tilia eburnea Ashe 

This is a tall tree confined to a small area from 
northwest coastal Florida to western North Carolina, 
The thick coat of ivory-white hairs on the lower sides 
of the leaves is its most reliable diagnostic feature. 

Highlands Basswood 

Tilia truncata Spach. 

This is a large tree of the southern Appalachian 
Mountains found on moist slopes usually between 
2,500' and 3,000' of elevation from Virginia to North 
Carolina and Tennessee. The leaves are 4" to 7" long, 
ovate to nearly oblong, and clothed below with matted, 
snowy-white hairs. The flowers are borne in glabrous 
cymes supported upon bracts, 4" to 5" long and 1" 
wide. The ovoid to ellipsoid fruits are about H" 
long and covered with a dense, brown, woolly coat. 

Michaux Basswood 

Tilia michauxi Nutt. 

This is a large tree of wide distribution through the 
eastern United States, in the South inhabiting parts 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. Michaux basswood is similar in character to 
white basswood, and some authorities consider it to be 
merely a variety of that species. The flowers of 
Michaux basswood are borne in cymes of 7 to 12, while 
those of white basswood are produced in 10- to 
20-flowered corymbs. 
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THE TEA FAMILY 
Theaceae 

The Tea Family includes 16 genera and about 175 
species of trees and shrubs, mostly evergreens. The 
majority of these are indigenous to eastern Asia. 
Commercial tea is the dried leaves of Thea sinensis L. 
and some of its improv^ed varieties. Among the orna- 
mentals, the camellias should be mentioned. These 
evergreen shrubs or small trees with large pink, 
purplish, or white blossoms and handsome foliage are 
prized decorative plants throughout the South. 

Two genera, each with 2 arborescent species, inhabit 
southern forests. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Gordonia 

deciduous or 

sepals, very 

a capsule, with 


persistent 

unequal 

many angular or 
winged seeds 

Stewartia 

deciduous 

sepals, equal 
or nearly so 

a capsule, with 
many lens-shaped 
seeds 


THE GOEDONIAS 
Gordonia Ellis 

The gordonias comprise a group of 17 trees of 
American and Asiatic distribution. The very rare 
Franklintree or Franklinia belongs to this group; 
however, some authorities have designated this form 
as a monotype and have given it the technical designa- 
tion Franklinia alatamaha Marsh. 

Loblollybay gordonia and the Franklinia are the 
southern representatives of this group. 
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KEY TO THE GORDONIAS 

1. Leaves, persistent; flowers, long-stalked; capsule, 
ovoid, splitting from the apex to below the middle . . . 

Loblollybay gordonia (p. 519) 

1. Leaves, deciduous; flowers, nearly sessile; capsule, 
globular, splitting alternately from base and apex 
along 10 lines of suture Franklinia (p. 521) 

Loblollybay Gordonia 

Gordonia lasianfhus (L.) Ellis 

Habit. — A handsome, short-lived, evergreen tree, 
sometimes 60' to 70' in height and 12" to 18" in 
diameter; with ascending branches forming a narrow, 
ovoid crovui; in exposed and sterile situations, often 
a low, sprawling shrub. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oblong to oblanceolate, 4" to 6" long, to 2" wide; 
apex, acute; base, wedge-shaped; margin, finely or 
obscurely toothed above the middle; dark green above, 
paler below, often with scattered, woolly hairs; petiole, 
stout, about 3^^" long, grooved above and winged 
toward the apex. 

Flowers. — Perfect, solitary in the leaf axils, about 
23 ^^" wide, fragrant, long-stalked; sepals, 5, unequal, 
about 3^" long, hairy on the margin and clothed on 
the outer surface with dense, velvety hairs; petals, 5, 
white, about 13 ^" long; stamens, many, united at the 
base of their filaments and forming a cup, which is 
inserted upon the base of the petals; pistil, with a 
5-celled, ovoid ovary, crowned by a short, stout style 
and fleshy, minutely 6-iobed stigma. 

Fruit. — A woody, ovoid, hairy capsule, about 
long; seated upon a persistent calyx, and tipped with 
the remnants of the style; at maturity, splitting along 
5 lines of suture to below the middle; seeds, minute, 
winged. 



Plate 148. — ^Loblollybay Gojrdonia 
1. Foliage, flowers, and fruit Xj^. 2. Leaf scar XlJ^i- 
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Twigs. — Moderately stout, dark brown, the epi- 
dermal layers often wwinkled; buds, naked, ovoid or 
nearly globular; leaf scars, shield-shaped, with a line 
or broadly XJ-shaped row of bundle scars; pith, homo- 
geneous; stipule scars, wanting. 

Bark. — ^Thick, dark reddish bro^vn, deeply fur- 
rowed, the intervening ridges superficially scaly. 

Habitat. — Swamps, bays, and wet situations in the 
pine barrens of the coastal plains. 

Distribution. — Southern coastal Virginia, south 
along the coastal plain to Florida and west to Louisi- 
ana; south in Florida to Lake Okeechobee. 

Importance. — tree of minor importance. The 
pinkish wood has been used locally for cabinetry, 
and the bark is known to contain suitable astringents 
for tanning. While having handsome foliage and 
showy flowers, this species is seldom used for decora- 
tive purposes. 

Franklinia Franklintree 

Gordonia alatamaha Marsh. 

Like the well-known ginkgo of China, this tree has 
not been found growing under natural conditions for 
many years. It is undoubtedly one of the world's 
rarest trees and is known today only as a cultivated 
plant. 

Franklinia was first discovered in 1765 by John and 
William Bartram on the banks of the Altamaha Biver 
near Fort Barrington, Ga. Later (1773), one of the 
Bartrams returned and collected both plants and 
seeds, which were propagated at Philadelphia. In 
1790 Dr. Moses Marshall rediscovered the same grove 
of trees. This appears to be the last time this species 
was observed growing naturally. This tree, however, 
may be propagated by both seed and cuttings so 
that its perpetuation seems reasonably assured. 
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Franklinia may be distinguished from the loblolly- 
bay by its deciduous leaves, nearly sessile flowers with 
barrellike ovaries^ globular eapsuleSj which split from 
both apex and base in alternating lines of suture, and 
large, coffee-colored pith. The tree is priced most 
highly by arboriculturists. 

THE STEWARTIAS 
Stewariia L. 

The Stewartias comprise a group of American and 
Asiatic shrubs or small trees numbering five species. 
These are particularly noted for their large showy 
flowers, but because of the difficulty in propagating 
them in nurseries they are seldom offered for sale in 
any large numbers. 

Two species, both small trees, occur in southern 
forests. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN STEWARTIAS 

1. Capsule, 5-angledj beaked at the summit; flowers, with 
yellow stamens and 5 distinct styles; winter buds, 

about long Mountain stewartia (p. 522) 

1. Capsule, globular, not beaked at the summit; flowers, 
with purple stamens and a single stout style; winter 
buds, minute Virginia stewartia (p. 524) 

Mountain Stewartia 

Stewartia pentagyna L’Her. 

Habit. — A large shrub, or small tree with spreading 
branches; scarcely ever more than 25' in height or 
5" in diameter. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, elliptical to 
ovate or oblong, 2" to 5" long, 1" to broad; apex, 
acute to long-tapered; base, W'edge-shaped; margin, 
hairy, minutely toothed, at least above the middle; 
dark green above, paler and hairy below; petioles, 
hairy, about long. 



Plate 149. — Mountain Stewaetia 
1. Foliage and flowers Xj^* 2. Fruit Xl. 3. Leaf soar. X2. 
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Flowers. — Perfect, solitary in the axils of leaves, 
about 4'^ broad, nearly sessile; calyx, with 6 oblong- 
linear sepals; petals, 5, white, crimped and irregularly 
toothed along the margin; stamens, many, their 
filaments 'united at the base, their anthers yellow; 
pistil, -with a broad, conical ovary surmounted by 5 
distinct styles. 

Fruit — A 5-angled, ovoid, hairy capsule, about 
long, seated upon the persistent calyx and tipped 
with the remnants of the styles; at maturity, splitting 
along 5 lines of suture and releasing the small, lenticu- 
lar seeds. 

Twigs. — Slender, reddish bro'wn; buds, solitary and 
superposed, spindle-shaped, about long, usually 
with 2 outer, often hairy scales; leaf scars, half-round, 
with a single raised bundle scar; pith, spongy; stipule 
scars, wanting. 

Bark. — Dark brown, smooth. 

Habitat. — An understory species of the southern 
montane forests, most abundant along watercourses 
and on moist, wooded slopes. 

Distribution. — The Blue Bidge and Appalachian 
Mountains and adjacent areas from Virginia to 
Alabama; disjuncts have been reported from Wake 
County, North Carolina, and coastal Virginia near 
Wilhamsburg. 

Importance. — Sparingly used as an ornamental. 

Remarks. — A form (var. grandifiora) with purple 
stamens has been reported from northwestern Georgia 
and the Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee. 

Virginia Stewartia 

Stewartia malacodendron L, 

This shrub or small tree is essentially a species of 
the coastal plains from Virginia to Florida and west 
to Louisiana. It appears to be even more exacting in 
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its requirements than the mountain stewartia and is 
exceedingly difficult to propagate, Virginia stewartia 
may be distinguished from the preceding tree by its 
smaller leaves, 2" to 3^^ long, flowers with purple 
stamens, and nearly globular, beakless capsules. 

THE WILD CINNAMOH FAMILY 

Canellaceae 

This small tropical group of trees and shrubs com- 
prising five genera ranges from Madagascar and 
southern Africa to tropical America. A single species 
inhabits the woodlands of southern Florida. 

Cinnamon Canella 

Canella winterana Gaertn. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — ^A moderately large tropical tree; in south- 
ern Florida, attaining a height of about 25' and a 
diameter of about 10"; the crown, usually compact 
and more or less ovoid. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, dotted with 
minute glands, leathery, obovate, 3" to 5" long, 1" 
to 2" wide; apex, rounded; sometimes with a shallow 
notch; base, narrowly wedge-shaped; margin, entire; 
bright green, lustrous above, paler below; petioles, 
stout, short, grooved; stipules, wanting. 

Flowers. — Perfect, about width, home in 

terminal or subterminal cymes; calyx, composed of 3 
nearly circular sepals; petals, 5, oblong, rounded at 
the apex, white or pinkish; stamens, 20, their filaments 
united into a tube, which encloses the pistil; ovary, 
conical to nearly cylindrical, crowned with a short 
style and a 2- or 3-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — A globular, bright-red, fleshy, 2- to 4- 
seeded berry, about 3^" in diameter, tipped with the 



Plate 150. — Cinnamon Canblla 
1. Foliage and flowers XM* Cluster of fruit XH- 
3. Flower Xj^. 4, Leaf scar X2, 
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remnant of a persistent style; seeds, kidney-shaped, 
nith a black, shiny seed coat, about long. 

Twigs. — Stout, ashy gray; buds, minute; leaf scars, 
heart-shaped to circular or nearly so, with 3 bundle 
scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, light gray, scaly; when blazed, exhib- 
iting a yellow inner bark; aromatic. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and coastal forevsts; usually 
an understory species. 

Distribution. — Monroe County, Florida, south over 
the Keys and in the West Indies. 

Importance. — This tree furnishes the wild cinna- 
mon bark of commerce. 

THE PAPAYA FAMILY 
Caricaceae 

These are a small, tropical family of trees and 
shrubs with bitter, milky sap, consisting of 2 genera 
and about 30 species. A single representative, the 
papaya or custardapple, occurs wdthin our limits. 

THE PAPAYAS 
Carica L, 

These are a group of 20 shoi't-lived evergreen trees 
restricted to the tropics and subtropics of the New 
World. 


Papaya 

Carica 'papaya L. 

Habit. — In the tropics a tree, often 25' to 35' in 
height and about 12" in diameter, but in Florida 
rarely more than 12' to 15' in height or 4" to 6" in 
diameter. 



1. Leaf XK- 2. 
female flowers XI. 


Plate 151. — Papaya 

Cluster of male flowers X^. 3, Cluster of 
.4. Fruit XM- 5. Leaf scar XI. 
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Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, ovate to 
nearly circular, palmately lobed, 12" to 24" in diam- 
eter; apejc, acute, often ending in a short, sharp tip; 
base, deeply heart-shaped; margin of lobes, entire or 
deeply pinnately lobed; bright green above, paler 
below; petiole, very stout, hollow, often 3' to 4' long, 
greatly enlarged at the base. 

Flowers. — Unisexual, both types appearing on the 
same tree; staminate, fragrant, in many-flowered, 
axillary, cymose panicles borne on long, hairy stalks; 
pistillate, in 1- to 3-flowered cymes borne on very short 
stalks, usually or less in length; calyx, minute, 
5-lobed; corolla of the staminate flowers, funnel- 
shaped, with 5 straplike lobes at the summit, yellow 
or with a reddish tinge, about 1" long; that of the 
pistillate flowers, composed of 5 erect, oblong-linear 
petals; stamens, 10, in 2 series, inserted upon the 
corolla of the staminate flowers; pistil, "with a slightly 
5-angled, 1 -celled ovary, crowned with a short style 
and 5-parted stigma. 

Frrtit. — A yellow-gmen to orange, ovoid to ellip- 
soidal berry, about 4" long and 3" wide, solitary or 
in clusters of 2 or 3, with a thick sldn and sweetish 
flesh; seed, about long, wrinkled. 

Many of the horticultural forms propagated in 
Florida and elsewhere produce fruit of much greater 
size and abundance than that just described. 

Twigs. — Stout, green, exuding a milky sap when 
bruised; buds, small, globular, essentially naked; leaf 
scars, broadly shield-shaped to 3-lobed, with many 
small bundle scars arranged in a U- to C-shaped line; 
pith, large, 5-angled in cross section, hollow through 
the center; stipule scars, wanting. 

Bark. — Smooth green, ultimately becoming gray. 

Habitat, — Hammocks, pinelands, and cutover lands. 

Distribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida and the 
Keys, the West Indies, Mexico, Central and South 
America. 
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Importance, — Widely cultivated through the tropics 
for its fruit, which is highly regarded for its food value. 
The expressed juices make a very enjoyable, spicy, 
and thirst-quenching beverage. The milky sap con- 
tains papain, a substance capable of digesting albumin. 

THE MANGROVE FAMILY 

Rhizophoraceae 

The IMangrove Family comprises a group of about 
20 genera and 60 species of tropical, evergreen, mari- 
time trees and shrubs. These plants develop large 
networks of stiltlike roots, which encourage the 
deposition of silt and mud carried in from the sea on 
incoming tides. In due course, a solid terrain is 
formed, and upon this soon begins to encroach the 
vegetation of the neighboring inland forests. An 
added feature of many members of this group is the 
seed, which germinates while still attached to the 
parent tree. The barks of most members of this 
family are rich in tannin. 

A single genus, represented by one species, occurs 
within our region. 

THE MANGROVES 
Rhizophora L. 

The mangroves comprise a group of three species, 
all small trees, distributed along tidal shores through- 
out the tropics. A single species is widespread over 
the Florida Keys and extends north along both coasts 
of the Florida mainland to Tampa Bay and Indian 
River, 


American Mangrove 

Rhizophora mangle L, 

Habit. — In the tropics, a tall tree, 70' to 80' in 
height, with a long, clear, columnar bole, to 2" in 



Plate 152. — American Mangrove 
1. Foliage and fruit with embryo in various stages of develop- 
ment 2, Twig XI. 3. Fully grown radicle X3^^. 

4.. Flower cluster 6. Stamen detail Xl- 6. Pistil detail Xl. 
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diameter; in Florida, a short, bushy tree, about 20' 
in height and 4" to 8" in diameter, characterized by 
a multitude ’ of aerial, fleshy, adventitious roots, 
which arch out and downward into the mud, where 
they continue to grow\ 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, pemistent, leathery, 
ovate to elliptical, 3" to 5" long, 1" to 2" wide; apex, 
acute or rounded; base, broadly wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire, somewhat thickened; dark green, 
lustrous above, paler below; petioles, about 1" long; 
stipules, lance-shaped, about long, falling away 
as the leaves unfold. 

Flowers. — Perfect, axillary about 1" in diameter, 
in 2- or 3-flowered clusters, borne on stalks 1" to 
2" in length, calyx, 4-lobed, persistent under the 
fruit; petals, 4, pale yellow, hairy on the inner surface; 
stamens, 8; pistil, with a 2-celled, conical ovary 
crowned with a pair of spreading, awl-shaped styles, 
stigmatic at their summit. 

Fruit. — A leathery, rusty-brown, conical beiTy, 
about 1" in length; surrounded at the base by the 
persistent calyx, roughened by minute bosses; develop- 
ing at the summit a short, woody tube, more 

in length, through which passes the developing 
embryo; seed, 1, germinating within the fruit before 
it becomes detached and sending through the terminal 
pore of the fruit a dark-brown radical, 6" to 12" in 
length and often in thickness at its summit; when 
released from the tree, the heavy end of the dartlike 
seedling lodges in the mud, and the aerial portion 
above high-water level immediately sends out leafy 
shoots. (This type of development exemplifies one 
of the most interesting cases of plant adaptation to 
environment.) 

Twigs. — Stout, smooth, dark red-brown; buds, 
minute, more or less sunken; leaf scars, broadly 
elliptical to oval, with 3 bundle scars; stipule scars, 
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conspicuous, encircling the twig, with evident bundle 
scars; pith, large, homogeneous, brown. 

Bark. — Thick, gray to gray-brown, divided into 
irregular, scaly ridges by deep anastomosing furrows. 

Habitat. — Brackish waters along creeks, bays, and 
lagoons. 

Distribution. — Coasts of peninsular Florida and 
the Florida Keys, Mexico including Lower California, 
the West Indies, Central and South America. 

Importance. — These trees are of great importance 
in the building up of new land surfaces. The wood 
has been used for fuel, piUng, crossties, and charcoal. 
The bark contains 20 to 30 per cent of tannin by weight 
and is an important source of this commodity. 

THE WHITE-MANGROVE FAMILY 
Combretaceae 

The White-mangrove Family constitutes a group 
of about 15 genera and 285 species of evergreen trees, 
shrubs, and vines. Many of them play an important 
role in building land surfaces along tidewaters, A 
few are productive of valuable fruits, astringents, and 
dye principles. The East Indian laurel (Terminalia 
tomentosa W. et A.) and the African limba (T. superha 
Eng. & Diels) supply appreciable quantities of valu- 
able timber to the modern furniture industry. The 
East Indian almond (T. catappa L.) is used extensively 
as an ornamental in tropical countries of the New 
World and has become naturahzed in parts of peninsu- 
lar Florida. 

Three monotypic genera are indigenous to our 
subtropics. 

it 

Synopsis of Arborescent Genera 

Genus Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Bucida alternate in spikes; with- 5-angled, urn- 

out petals shaped 
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Genus Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Conocarpus alternate in heads; without scalelike^ in 
petals heads 

Laguruyidaria opposite in spikes; with 5 lO-ribbed, 
petals obovoid 

Oxhom Bucida 

Bucida huceras L* 

A IVIonotype 

Habit — tree of very unusual habit; occasionally 
with a single upright stem, but commonly producing 
a short, massive, prostrate bole, 2' to 3' in diameter, 
from which arise several large secondary trunks that 
are often 40' to 50' in height and 1' to 2' in diameter; 
the crown of these is composed of numerous horizontal 
branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
crowded at the tips of the twigs, mostly obovate, 2" 
to 3" long, 1" to IK'' wide; apex, rounded, minutely 
notched, or with a short, pointed tip; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, entire; blue-green above, yellow-green 
below, with rusty-red hairs on the midrib; petioles, 
stout, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, in spikes, the supporting stalk 
flexible and hairy; calyx, surrounding the ovary and 
constricted above it, 5-lobed at the summit; greenish 
white; petals, none; stamens, 10, in 2 rows, the taller 5 
inserted opposite the calyx lobes, the shorter 5 alter- 
nating with them; pistil, with a 1-celled ovary inserted 
in the calyx tube, surmounted by a slender style with 
minute stigma. 

Fruit. — ^An ovoid or conical, 5-angled, light-brown, 
leathery drupe, about long; crowned with a per- 
sistent calyx; seed, minute, chestnut-brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first clothed with rusty-red 
hairs, later becoming reddish brown, and finally super- 



Plate 153* — Oxhohn Buoida 
1* Foliage and fruit 2. Cluster of flowers 

3, Flower X3. 4. Leaf scars XlJ^* 
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ficially shreddy, commonly armed with slender spines 
r' or more in length; buds, naked; leaf scars, crescent- 
shaped, with a single central, oval bundle scar; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark, — Thick, gray-browm to reddish brown, divided 
at the surface into small, closely appressed scales. 

Habitat. — Brackish marshes. 

Distribution. — In Florida reported only from Elli- 
ott’s Key; common in the West Indies and along 
tropical shores of the Caribbean Sea. 

Jhaportance. — Bark reported to be suitable for 
tanning leather. 


Buttonmangrove 

Conocarpus erecta L. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — ^At the extremities of its range often a 
low, sprawling shrub, but under favorable conditions 
for growth becoming a tree, 40' to 60' in height and 
1' to 2' in diameter, with a narrow, but shapely crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
ovate, oval, or obovate, 2" to 4" long, to 
wide; apex, acute; base, wedge-shaped, with a pair of 
marginal glands; margin, entire; dark green above, 
paler below; petiole, short, stout, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, minute, borne in dense, globular 
heads, 3^" in diameter, the heads borne in terminal 
panicles 3" to 10" long; calyx, bell-shaped, 5-lobed; 
petals, none; stamens, 5 in 1 row (rarely 7 or 8 in 2 
ranks) ; pistil, 1-celled, minute. 

Fruit. — ^A minute, reddish, scalelike, leathery drupe 
borne in heads to form a cone about 1" in diameter; 
seeds, minute, pale yellowish brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, conspicuously angled, reddish 
brown, smooth; buds, naked; leaf scars, half-round 




Plate 154. — Buttonmakgrovb 

1. Foliage and flowers 2. Flower X4. 3, Cluster of 

fruits XM* 4. Leaf scar X2. 
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to crescent-shaped, with a single bundle scar; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark brown to nearly black, broken into 
broad, flattened, anastomosing ridges by irregular 
fissures; ridges, superficially scaly; scales, appressed. 

Habitat. — The silty and muddy foreshores of tide- 
water bays and lagoons. 

Distribution.— Tampa Bay and Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, south over the Keys to the West Indies and 
coasts of West Africa and Central and South America. 

Importance. — The bark contains principles of 
medicinal value and is a suitable tannage. The wood 
is said to have a high calorific value and is used for 
fuel. 


Falsemangrove 

Laguncularia racemosa Gaertn. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — ^Like the previous species a low, sprawling 
shrub toward the northern limits of its range but, 
where growth is favorable, becoming a tree, 40' to 
60' in height and 1" to 2" in diameter, with a narrow, 
rounded crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oblong to broadly elliptical, 1" to 3" long, 1" to 
wide; apex, obtuse or minutely notched; base, rounded 
or broadly wedge-shaped, with small tubercles or 
excrescences near the entire margin; petiole, red, 
about 3^^" long, with a pair of conspicuous glands 
near the blade. 

Flowers. — Perfect and unisexual, borne in terminal 
and axillary spikes; calyx, top-shaped, 10-ridged, 
with 5 lobes at the summit; petals, 5, whitish, nearly 
circular; stamens, 10, in 2 rows of 5; pistil, with a 
1-celled ovary, short style, and 2-lobed stigma. 




Plate 155. — Falsemanqrove 

1. Foliage and flowers X/4> 2. Section of leaf surface Xl, 

3. Flower X3, 4, Fruit cluster X^4* 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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Fruit. — ^An obovoid, leathery, 10-ribbed, reddish- 
brown drupe, about long, crowned with the per- 
sistent calyx; seed, oblong to obovoid, dark red. 

Twigs.-^lender, somewhat angular, dark reddish 
brown, often mottled, thickened at the nodes; buck, 
naked; leaf scars, nearly circular, with a central, 
sometimes divided bundle scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^About V' thick, reddish brown, ridged and 
scaly. 

Habitat — Foreshores of tidal bays, swales, and 
lagoons. 

Distribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida south over 
the Keys to the West Indies, tropical Mexico, South 
and Central America, and the west coast of Africa. 

THE MYRTLE FAMHY 
Myrtaceae 

The Myrtle Family embraces a group of about 70 
genera and more than 2,800 species of aromatic trees 
and shrubs. Here are grouped the famous eucalypts 
of Australia; also traceable to this family are such 
well-known condiments as cloves, allspice, and guavas. 
Leaf oils from the eucalypts and other related trees 
are used extensively for industrial and medicinal pur- 
poses, as well as in the production of expensive per- 
fumes. Several genera are productive of excellent 
timbers, which enjoy a wide diversity of uses. 

Four genera, 3 with arborescent forms, are native's 
of the subtropical South. Guava (Psidiim guajava 
Raddi), a native of Central America, has become 
naturalized in the lower Florida peninsular and adja- 
cent Keys, as has the bottlebrush {Melaleuca leuca-- 
dendra L.), originally from Australia, 
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Synopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Eugenia 

persistent 

borne in ra- 
cemes or fas- 
cicles; with 
petals 

red or black, 
with a minute 
crown 

Anamomis 

persistent 

born in 
cymes, the 
terminal flower 
sessile; with 
petals 

red or brown- 
ish red, with a 
conspicuous 
crown 

Calyptranthes 

persistent 

borne in cymes; 
without petals 

reddish brown, 
with a con- 
spicuous crown 


THE EUGENIAS^ 

Eugenia L. 

A group of about 600 species of aromatic evergreen 
trees and shrubs widely distributed through the 
warmer areas of the Americas, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. Five^ species attaining the size of small 
trees are listed for lower Florida and the Keys. 

KEY TO THE EHGENIAS 


1. Flowers, in racemes 2 

1. Flowers, in fascicles or solitary 4 


2. Fruit, ovoid to ellipsoidal, longer than broad, 

black; leaves, oblong to obovate 

Boxleaf eugenia (p. 544) 

2. Fruit, nearly globular, depressed at the summit, 
broader than long, red or black; leaves, oval to 
elliptical 3 

^ Formerly designated as the stoppers. 

2 The other shrubby species formerly included with this 
genus are now listed under Mosiera Small. 
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3. Petals, wider thuu long; fruit, black, about in 

diameter Whitestopper eugenia (p, 542) 

3. Petals, longer than wide; fruit, red or black, about 
in diameter Smalls eugenia (p* 544) 

4* Petals, about as long as the sepals; fruit, orange, 
tinged with black or red, depressed at the summit, 
about in diameter. Spiceberry eugenia (p, 544) 

4, Petals, about twice as long as the sepals; fruit, 
scarlet, globular, about }i" in diameter . 

Redberry eugenia (p. 544) 

Whitestopper Eugenia White Stopper 

Eugenia axillaris (Sw.) Willd. 

Habit . — k small tree, sometimes 20' to 30' in height 
and 8" to 12" in diameter; often shrubby, particularly 
toward the northern limits of its range. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent, leathery, 
mostly oval, ovate, or elliptical, 1" to 3" long, to 
1" wide; apex, acute; base, rounded; margin, entire; 
dark green above, paler below and furnished with a 
multitude of minute black dots; petioles, stout, some- 
times winged, about }4!' long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, minute, in short, axillary race- 
mes; calyx, bell-shaped, 4-lobed, the lobes glandular; 
petals, 4, white, glandular; stamens, many, in several 
ranks; pistil, with a 2-celled ovary, slender style, and 
headlike stigma. 

Fruit. — Berrylike, sweet and juicy, usually 1- 
seeded, black, glandular, about 34" in diameter. 

Twigs. — Slender or stout, iron-gray to reddish 
gray, often covered with small, warty excrescences; 
buds, minute, with 1 or 2 outer scales; leaf scars, 
nearly circular, with a single C-shaped to oval bundle 
scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Very thin, on the largest stems divided 
into light-brown, scaly ridges. 



Plate 156. — Whitestopper Eugenia 
1, Foliage and fruit XM* 2, Cluster of fiowors 3. Single 
flower X3. 4. Leaf scar XlM- 
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Habitat. — Sandy soils near salt water. 

Distribution* — Northward over the Iveys to the St. 
Johns River, Florida; also on many of the West 
Indian islands. 

Importance. — None. 

Boxleaf Eugenia Spanish Stopper 

Eugenia huxifolia (Sw.) Willd. 

This is a West Indian tree that extends northward 
to southern Florida, where it seldom becomes more 
than a large shrub. It is characterized by very small, 
nearly sessile, obovate leaves and small, black, ellip- 
soidal fruits. It is most abundant on cutover land. 

Smalls Eugenia 

Eugenia anthera Small 

This is a small tree or large shrub found in ham- 
mocks along the coast of southern peninsular Florida. 
It may be distinguished by its very small leaves, }4" 
to 2" long, and dark-red or black fruits. It is of no 
commercial value. 

Spiceberry Eugenia Red Stopper 

Eugenia rhombea (Berg.) TJrb. 

The spiceberry eugenia is a small West Indian tree 
that occurs in the United States only in extreme 
southern Florida on Keys near Key West, The flow- 
ers, often in diameter, are borne in few-flowered, 
axillary fascicles; the fruits are orange, tinged with 
red or black, nearly globular, but depressed at the 
apex, and about long. 

Redberry Eugenia Red Stopper 

Eugenia confusa DC, 

This is the largest of the native eugenias and often 
becomes a tree 60' in height and 1)^' in diameter. 
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Like those of the former species, the flowers are borne 
in axillary clusters but are much smaller, about 
in diameter; the fruits are scarlet and about in 
diameter. This tree extends southward from Bis- 
cayne Bay over the Keys to many of the West Indies. 

THE NAKEDWOOBS 
Anamomh Griseb. 

These are a small group of West Indian and Flo- 
ridian trees and shrubs including about eight species. 

KEY TO THE FLORIDIAN SPECIES 

1. Leaves, mostly oblong; cymes, several-flowered, the 

flowers with 60 to 70 stamens; fruit, red 

Simpson nakedwood (p. 545) 

1. Leaves, mostly oval to obovate; cymes, 3-flowered, the 

flowers with 30 to 40 stamens; fruit, black 

Twinberry nakedwood (p. 547) 

Simpson Nakedwood 

Anamomis simpsoni Small 

Habit. — A medium-sized tree, occasionally 50' or 
more in height and 1' in diameter, with a narrowly 
rounded crown of ascending branches. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oblong to elliptical, 1" to 2" long, to 1" wide; 
apex, rounded, with a shallow, apical notch or abruptly 
short-pointed; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire, 
thickened, slightly curled backward; dark yellow- 
green and lustrous above, paler and duller below; 
petioles, slender, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, in 3- to 15-flowered, axillary 
cymes, fragrant, about 3^^" in diameter; calyx, urn- 
shaped, covered with white, silken hairs, 4-lobed, 
1 pair more or less kidney-shaped, the other more 
nearly ovate; petals, 4, white, paired, nearly circular, 



1. Foliage 
3. Flower Xl. 


Plate 157.' — Simpsok Naked wood 
and fruit X^. 2. Cluster of flowers XH- 

4. Leaf scar X2. 
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mth. hairy, ragged margins; stamens, 60 to 70, in 
several ranks; pistil, ovoid, crowned with a spikelike 
style. 

Fruit— An ellipsoidal, usually 1-seeded, red berry, 
about long, crowned with the remnant of a per- 
sistent calyx; seed, kidney-shaped. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first clothed with milky- white, 
silken hairs, at length smooth and reddish brown; 
buds, naked, minute; leaf scars, circular or nearly so, 
with a single bundle scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, reddish brown, often mottled. 

Habitat — Hammocks. 

Distribution. — ^Lower east coast of Florida and the 
Everglade Keys. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. Distilla- 
tions from the leaves contain an oil having the aroma 
of nutmegs. 


Twinberry Nakedwood 

» Anamomis dicrana (Berg.) Britt. 

The twinberry nakedwood is a much smaller tree 
than the preceding species, being seldom more than 
25^ in height or 8'*' in diameter. It is readily distin- 
guished by its 3-fl.owered cymes and small, black, 
aromatic berries. It occurs from the lower middle 
Florida peninsula south over the Keys to Key West 
and the West Indies. 

THE LIDFLOWERS 
Calyptranthes Sw. 

This is a small tropical American group of trees and 
shrubs comprising eight species characterized by an 
unusual floral structure, a deciduous, lidlike limb that 
caps the calyx before the flower opens. Two species, 
both small trees, inhabit lower Florida, 
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KEY TO THE FLORIDIAN SPECIES 

1, Leaves, oblong to ovate, with petioles; flowers, sessile. 

Pale lidflower (p. 548) 

L Leaves, elliptical, sessile or nearly so; flowers, stalked. , 
Myrtle-of-the-river lidflower (p. 550) 

Pale Lidflower 

Calyptranthes pallens Griseb. 

Habit. — shrub or small tree in Florida seldom 
more than 25' in height and 4" to 6" in diameter, but 
attaining much larger proportions elsewhere. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent, leathery, 
ovate to oblong, 2" to 3" long, about wide; apex, 
long-tapered; base, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire, curled backward; dark green, lustrous, 
with pale glands above, pale below but dotted with 
darker glands; petiole, stout, about 3^" long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in axillary cymes of about 
3" in length; calyx, closed in the bud by a nearly 
circular, lidlike, often deciduous limb; petals, wanting; 
stamens, many, in several ranks; pistil, with a 2- or 
3-celled ovary, crowned with a spikelike style. 

Fruit. — ^An oblong to nearly globular, reddish- 
brown berry, about hi diameter; with a hairy 
skin and thin layer of rather dry pulp ; seeds, oblong. 

Twigs. — Slender, woolly, angular between the 
nodes, later becoming rounded, reddish brown, and 
scaly; buds, naked; leaf scars, half-round, with a single 
bundle scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^Very thin, grayish white, smooth or sepa- 
rating irregularly into large, platelike scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and coastal soils of coral 
origin. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida and the 
Keys, the West Indies, and southern Mexico, 

Importance. — one. 



Plate 158. — Pale Lidflower 

1. Foliage and flowers XH- 2. Fruit cluster X?-£. 3. Closed 
flower X2. 4. Open flower (note lid) X2. 6 . Leaf scar X2. 
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MjTrtle-of-the-river LidfLower 

Calyptranthes zuzygium Sw, 

This is a tree of somewhat larger proportions than 
the pale lidflower occurring in southern Florida, Long 
Key and Paradise Key, Haiti, Cuba, Jamaica, and 
the Bahamas. It may be identified by its small, 
elliptical, nearly sessile leaves, to 2" long, with 
wavy margins; calyx lids with nipplelike protuber- 
ances; and small globular fruits depressed at the apex. 

THE MEADOW BEAUTY FAMILY 

Melastomaceae 

This family numbers about 165 genera and over 
2,500 species of trees, shrubs, and herbs, the majority 
tropical and particularly abundant in South America. 
Two genera, 1 of them herbaceous, are represented 
in the South. 

THE TETEAZYGIAS 
Tetrazygia A. Bich. 

These are a small genus comprising about 15 species 
of trees and shrubs, scattered through the forests of 
the West Indies, with a single form extending into 
southern Florida, 


Florida Tetrazygia 

Tetrazygia bicolor Cogn. 

Habit. — ^A slender tree, occasionally 30' in height 
and 6" in diameter, but more frequently encountered 
as a spreading shrub with gracefully drooping leaves 
and branchlets. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent, with a charac- 
teristic ladderlike pattern between the midrib and 



Plate 169.— Florida Tetrazygia 
1. Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Flower XI 3. Leaf scar X2. 
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2 large, submarginal veins, lanceolate, 3" to 5“" long, 
1" to 2" broad; apex, long-tapered; base, rounded or 
occasionally wedge-shaped; margin, entire, thickened, 
and rolled backward; dark green, smooth above, paler 
below; petiole, stout, about 1" long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in large, many-flowered, 
terminal panicles; calyx, pitcher-shaped, attached to 
the ovary; petals, 4 or 5, white, attached to the ovary; 
stamens, 8 or 10; pistil, consisting of a 3-eelled ovary 
and a 10-toothed sheath about the base of the slender 
style. 

Fruit — ^An ovoid, 3-celled, purplish-black berry, 
about yi" long; crowned by the persistent calyx tube. 

Twigs. — Slender, gray-bromi, lenticellate; buds, 
minute, globular; leaf scars, shield-shaped, with 5 to 
7 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray-broAvn, smooth, or shallowly 
Assured on the largest stems. 

Habitat. — Pinewoodsand mixed broadleaved stands; 
in the former usually shrubby, attaining best develop- 
ment on the Everglade Keys. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida, the Keys, the 
Bahamas, and Cuba. 

Importance. — None. 

THE GINSENG FAMHY 
Araliaceae 

This is a large family of trees, shrubs, vines, and 
herbs, comprising about 50 genera and more than 500 
species. Three genera are represented in the South, 
1 of which includes a small, spiny tree. 

THE SPIKENAEDS 
Aralia L. 

This is a small group of aromatic herbs, shrubs, and 
small trees numbering about 20 species. Four species 
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inhabit our southern area, and one, the Devils- walking- 
stick, becomes arborescent in some localities. 

Devils-walkingstick 
Aralia spinosa L. 

Habit. — small, vigorous tree, commonly 25' to 
35' in height and 6" to 10" in diameter, with a gro- 
tesque, flat-topped crown of spreading branches; in 
the juvenile stage, commonly reproducing from 
stolons. 

Leaves. — Alternate, deciduous, odd-bipinnately 
compound, crowded at the tips of the stout twigs, 
3' to 4' long, 2' to 3' wide; pinnae, with a long- 
stalked, terminal leaflet and 5 or 6 pairs of laterals; 
leaflets, mostly ovate, 2" to 4" long, about lj^"wide, 
•with acute to long-tapered apices, rounded or wedge- 
shaped bases, and finely toothed margins; dark green, 
smooth above, paler below, smooth or with scattered 
hairs and occasionally a few stout prickles along the 
midrib; the leaf, supported by a stout, spiny rachis, 
18" to 20" long, greatly enlarged at the base and 
clasping the twig. 

Flowers. — Perfect or unisexual by abortion, borne 
on light-yellowish stalks in umbels, which are arranged 
so as to form large, terminal, compound panicles; 
calyx, attached to the ovary, 5-lobed at the summit; 
petals, 5, white, ovate; stamens, 5, about as long as 
and alternating with the petals; pistil, with a 5-celled 
ovary crowned by 5 styles, each with a small, headlike 
stigma, abortive in the staminate flowers. 

Fruit. — ^A black, remotely 5-angled, 5-celled, berry- 
like drupe, about in diameter, crowned with 
remnants of the blackened styles; seeds, oblong- 
flattened, embedded in the juicy, purplish pulp. 

Twigs. — Very stout, often 3^" to 1" in diameter, 
with pale-orange lenticels, armed with stout, irregu- 



Plate 160. — Devils-walkingstick 
1. Portion of leaf XM. 2. Portion of flower cluster Xj^. 
3. Portion of fruit cluster 4. Flower X2, 5. Twig XH- 
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larly scattered prickles, which often form a crownlike 
row about the leaf scar; terminal buds, conical, with 
several outer, overlapping scales, to long; 
lateral buds, smaller, appressed, more or less triangu- 
lar; leaf scars, U-shaped, nearly encircling the twig, 
wuth a single row of 7 to 15 bundle scars; pith, large, 
pale, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, browm, divided by shallow, irregular 
fissures into broad, flattened, anastomosing ridges; 
inner bark, bright yellow. 

Habitat — Moist soils of rich bottoms and gentle 
slopes ; usually an understory species. 

Distribution. — Southern New York west through 
southern Indiana to southeastern Iowa; south to 
Florida, thence west to eastern Texas. 

Importance. — Used sparingly as an ornamental. 
Root, bark, and fruit contain compounds suitable for 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

THE TUPELO FAMILY 

Nyssaceae 

The Tupelo Family includes only 3 genera and 10 
species of trees and shrubs widely distributed in the 
southeastern United States, the Malayan Archipelago, 
Mongolia, and the Himalayas. According to some 
authorities the members of this group comprise a 
part of the Cornaceae and are so classified. Six species 
of the genus Nyssa are indigenous to the South, 

THE TUPELOS AND BLACXGUMS 
Nyssa L. 

This group numbers eight species, six of which 
occur in our eastern and southern forests. The two 
remaining species are natives of the Indo-Malayan 
region and western China, respectively. All are 
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characterized by small, inconspicuous dowers (poly- 
gamodioecious), drupelike fruits with ribbed seeds, 
and alternate, simple, dark-green leaves. All six 
American species occur in our southern forests, and 
four of them reach arborescent proportions. 

KEY TO THE SGUTHERK TIJPELOS 

1. Pistillateflowers, in cluster of 2 to several; fruit, blue.. 2 

1. Pistillate flowers, solitary; fruit, red or purple 3 

2. Flowers, appearing with the leaves; stone, with 

numerous poorly developed ribs 

Black tupelo (p. 566) 

2. Flowers, appearing after the leaves; stone, con- 
spicuously ribbed Swamp tupelo (p. 658) 

3. Fruit, red; stone, winged Water tupelo (p. 669) 

3. Fruit, purple; stone, ridged. Ogeechee tupelo (p. 661) 

Black Tupelo Blackgum 

Nyssa sylvatica Marsh. 

Habit. — ^A moderately large tree, sometimes becom- 
ing 100' or more in height and 3' to 4' in diameter; 
characterized by an unbuttressed, somewhat tapered 
bole, narrow, oblong crown, and spreading root 
system, which commonly produces vigorous sprouts. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, simple, 2" to 5" 
long, 1" to 3" broad, mostly obovate and oval; apex, 
acute; base, rounded or wedge-shaped; margin, entire 
or sometimes with a few, coarse, scattered teeth; dark 
green and lustrous above, paler and with silky hairs 
on the lower surface; petiole, about 1" long, terete 
or remotely winged, often red. 

Flowers. — Regular, perfect and imperfect, axillary, 
appearing before the leaves have fully developed; 
staminate flowers, borne in many-flowered heads, 
supported on long, often pendulous, hairy stalks, 



1. Foliage 
3. Cluster of 
flower X3. 


Plate 161. — Black Tupelo 
and fruit XM. 2. Cluster of male flowers XM- 
female flowers XM* 4. Male flower X3. 5, Female 

6. Twig XM‘ 7. Leaf scar XlH- 
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and with a minute, disclike calyx, 5 thick, greenish- 
white, early-deciduous petals, and 5 to 12 exserted 
stamens; pistillate flowers, borne in clusters of 2 to 
several, with calyx and petals similar to those of the 
staminate flowers; stamens, 5 to 10, shorter than the 
petals, fertile or sterile; pistil, with a 1- to 2-celled 
ovary, tubular style, and exserted, reflexed stigma. 

Fruit, — Drupelike, ovoid, dark blue, about long; 
flesh, thin and rather bitter; pit, indistinctly 10- to 
12-ribbed. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, reddish brown, with 
numerous pale lenticels; terminal buds, present, ovoid, 
about }4:'' long, covered by several overlapping, 
reddish-brown scales; lateral buds, smaller, often 
conspicuously divergent; leaf scars, half-round, with 
3 bundle scars; pith, white, diaphragmed. 

Bark. — Gray to light brown, blocky and often 
having the appearance of alligator leather. 

Habitat. — Variable, found on moist, rich soil near 
swamps, in mixed, upland hardwood forests and on 
lower mountain slopes; never in deep swamps or on 
lands subject to periodic inundation. 

Distribution. — Southern Maine to southeastern 
Wisconsin near Lake Michigan; south to central and 
western Florida in the East and to eastern Texas in 
the West. 

Importance, — For many years regarded as a weed 
tree; now in common use in the manufacture of ply- 
wood and commercial veneers, boxboards, crossties, 
paper pulp, cooperage, woodenware, handles, laundry 
appliances, and planing-mill products. 

Swamp Tupelo Blackgum 

Nyssa hiflora Walt, 

This tree, common to wet situations and swamps of 
the southern coastal plains, so closely resembles the 
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black tupelo that its presence in many localities has 
been overlooked. It is readily distinguished from 
that species, however, on several counts. The leaves 
are narrower and oblanceolate. The flowers appear 
after the leaves are about fully developed, and the 
pistillate are usually borne in pairs. The fruit pits 
are featured by prominent, longitudinal ridges or 
ribs, which alone suffice to distinguish this species 
from the black tupelo. The wood is used for the 
same purpose as that of the previous species, and the 
timbers of these two are commonly mixed indis- 
criminately in the trade. 

Water Tupelo Tupelogum 

Nyssa aquaiica L. 

Habit . — A tree, often 100' or more in height and 3' 
to 4' in diameter above a strongly buttressed base; 
with tapering bole and narrow, oblong head composed 
of small spreading branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, deciduous, simple, oblong- 
obovate, 5" to 10" long, 2" to 4" wide; apex, acute 
or tapering; base, wedge-shaped or occasionally 
rounded; margin, entire or sometimes scalloped- 
toothed; dark lustrous green above, paler and some- 
what pubescent below; petiole, stout, grooved, hairy, 
swollen at the base, about 2" long. 

Flowers. — Regular, perfect and imperfect, axillary, 
appearing before or with the leaves; staminate flowers, 
in dense heads borne on long, slender, hair stalks; 
pistillate flowers, solitary, borne on short stalks; 
individual flowers, similar in structure and form to 
those of the black tupelo except for the calyx, whicb 
is cuplike. 

Fruit. — Drupelike, oblong, purple, with a thick 
skin and thin, bitter flesh, about 1" in length, borne 
on slender stalks 3" to 4" in length; maturing in 



Plate 162. — Water Tupelo 

1. Foliage and fruit X3^. 2. Cluster of male flowers Xj^. 

3. Female flower X3. 4. Male flower X3. 5. Leaf scar X2. 

6. Pit XI. 
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September and October; stone, light brown, with 
many conspicuous, acute, winglike ridges. 

Twigs. — Stout, red or red-brown, with small, scat- 
tered ienticels; terminal buds, small, globose, yellow- 
ish; lateral buds, similar but much smaller; leaf scars, 
rounded to heart-shaped, with 3 conspicuous bundle 
scars; pith, diaphragmed. 

Bark. — Thin, gray-browm or brown, with many 
longitudinal, scaly ridges. 

Habitat. — In deep swamps and often in standing 
water, usually mixed with cypress; less commonly 
found on deep, moist soil with elms, sycamore, red 
maple, and green ash. 

Distribution. — Along the Atlantic coast from south- 
ern Virginia to central Florida and west through the 
Gulf states to Texas, north through Arkansas, w^estern 
Tennessee, and Kentucky to southern Illinois. 

Importance. — The wood of water tupelo is used 
for the same purposes as that of the black tupelo. 
The rootwood is occasionally employed as a substitute 
for cork. 


Ogeechee Tupelo Sour Tupelo 

Nyssa ogeche Marsh. 

This is a small tree or merely a large shrub of rare 
occurrence along the margins of lakes and ponds 
and on inundated riverbanks from southeastern 
South Carolina through coastal Georgia to the lower 
valley of the Apalachicola Biver in western Florida. 
It may be distinguished by its hairy twigs, oblong- 
obovate leaves, short-stalked fruits, or more in 
length, and fruit pits with numerous papery, Avinglike 
ridges. The wood is of httle or no value, but the 
fruits have been used locally to make Ogeechee lime 
preserve, 

Michaux^s (51) statement, recorded in 1819, con- 
cerning the habit and sex of this tree is exceedingly 
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interesting and is repeated here. “As a peculiarity 
witnessed in no other tree of North America, the male 
and female trees are easily distinguished by their 
general appearance when the leaves are fallen. The 
branches of the male are more compressed about the 
trunk, and rise in a direction more nearly perpendicu- 
lar; those of the female diffuse themselves horizontally 
and form a larger and rounded summit.^' 

THE DOGWOOD FAMILY 

Cornaeeae 

The Dogwood Family comprises a group of about 
100 species of trees, shrubs, and herbs included in 
about 10 genera. Geographically, the family is wide- 
spread, but the majority of the species are restricted 
to the Northern Hemisphere. Only representatives 
of Cornus and Oarrya are found in the United States. 
Not one of the 22 American species included in these 
two groups is of any major importance as a timber pro- 
ducer, although several are used widely as ornamentals. 

THE DOGWOODS 
Cornus Tourn. 

Most of the 50 odd members of this genus are 
shrubs or small trees, although a few are herbs. 
Eighteen species are native to this country, and 
several of them are important ornamentals. The 
common flowering dogwood (C. florida) is widely scat- 
tered throughout the eastern United States and is well 
known as one of our most attractive early-flowering 
trees. In the southern United States, 2 other small 
trees, the pagoda dogwood (C. alternifolia) and the 
roughleafed dogwood (C. asperifolia), are occasionally 
encountered. 
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KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT 
DOGWOODS 

1. Leaves, alternate; fruit, blue-black 

Pagoda dogwood (p. 563) 

1. Leaves, opposite; fruit, red or white 2 

2. Flowers, in heads, surrounded by conspicuous 
bracts; fruit, red Flowering dogwood (p. 565) 

2. Flowers, in cymes, without bracts; fruit, white , . . 

Roughleaf dogwood (p. 568) 

Pagoda Dogwood Blue Dogwood 
Altemateleaved Dogwood 

Cornus alternifoUa L. 

Habit. — small tree, up to 30' in height with a 
short trunk 6" to 8" in diameter, or a dense shrub 
with numerous stout stems; when treelike, branching 
close to the ground into several, stout, spreading 
branches with slender tTOgs, forming a broad, flat- 
topped crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate (rarely subopposite or opposite), 
deciduous, simple, 3" to 6" long, 23^" to 3J^" wide, 
oval or ovate; apex, tapered; base, wedge-shaped or 
rounded; margin, entire; at maturity yellowish green, 
more or less glabrous above, pale and pubescent below, 
with a somewhat orange-colored midrib; primary 
veins, curved upward and more or less paralleling the 
margin; petioles, slender, grooved, pubescent, about 
2" long, with a swollen base. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing after the leaves in 
flat-topped, many-flowered cymes on slender, jointed 
stalks; individual flowers, long, consisting of an 
oblong, pubescent calyx, 4 white, oblong petals, 4 
stamens, and a small ovary with a stout style. 

Fruit. — A deep-blue or blue-black, subglobose 
drupe, about K" in diameter; borne in loose cymes on 



1. Foliage 
3. Flower X3. 


Platij 163. — ’Pagoda Dogwood 
and fruit 2. Cluster of flowers XM* 

4. Leaf soar XI. 
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red stalks, maturing in the fall; pit, obovoid, 1- to 
2-seeded, with many longitudinal, compound grooves; 
seeds, lunate, about long. A form with yellow 
fruits (var. ochrocarpa Rehd.) is used ornamentally. 

Twigs* — Slender, glabrous, green or greenish browm, 
with numerous small, pale, scattered lenticels; acrid 
when broken; terminal buds, present, about long, 
with 2 or sometimes 3 visible, green, brown or purplish 
scales, about long; lateral buds, smaller, oval, 
acute, often nearly covered by the persistent petiole 
bases; leaf scars, half-moon-shaped, with 3 bundle 
scars, during the 1st season raised on the petiole 
bases ; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark.— Thin, dark, reddish brown, at first smooth, 
then becoming longitudinally furrowed and forming 
narrow, somewhat scaly ridges on old stems. 

Habitat. — Rich, moist soil along the margins of 
forests or near streams, mixed with other hardwoods 
and often in their shade, occasionally found in the 
open. 

Distribution. — ^From Nova Scotia west to Minne- 
sota, south through Iowa, Missouri, and the Appalach- 
ians to northern Alabama and Georgia, 

Importance. — Occasionally propagated as an orna- 
mental because of its showy flowers and brilliant 
autumnal foliage. 

Flowering Dogwood 

Cornus florida L. 

Habit. — ^A small, bushy tree, 15' to rarely 40' in 
height, with a short trunk 6" to 18" in diameter, the 
several large, wide-spreading branches forming a low, 
dense, rounded head. 

Leaves.^ — Opposite, simple, deciduous, 3" to 6" 
long, 13 ^" to 2" wide; usually oval, acute or slender; 
apex, pointed; base, wedge-shaped, often unequal; 



Plate 164. — ^Flowering Dogwood 
1. Flowers with attending bracts XH' 2. 
3. Foliage XK. 4. Fruit cluster 5. Pit XlK. 


Flower X3. 
6. Twig XM- 
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margin; entire or remotely scalloped; primary veinS; 
curved upward; light green and somewhat hairy 
above, 'vvhitish-pubescent below; upper surface, becom- 
ing scarlet in the fall; petioleS; stout, grooved up to 
long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing with the leaves in 
dense heads, which are surrounded by 4 large, white, 
or rarely reddish-white, notched, obovate, petallike 
bracts; mature inflorescence, 2" to 4:^^ in diameter; 
individual flowers, 3^" in diameter; calyx, somewhat 
urn-shaped, remotely 4-angled, and 4-lobed, adhering 
to the ovary; petals, 4, strap-shaped, arising with the 
stamens from the top of the ovary; stamens, 4; pistil 
composed of a 2-celled ovary, slender style, and 
expanded stigma. 

Fruit. — A bright-red, ovoid drupe, about y%' long 
and yy in diameter; borne in clusters of 2 to several, 
with the persistent calyx and style evident, ripening 
in the fall; pit, ovate, 2-celled, somewhat grooved; 
seeds, oblong. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first red or yellowish green to 
purple and somewhat pubescent, becoming glabrous 
and brown or gray-brown; terminal leaf buds, acute, 
with 2 scales, about yy long; terminal flower buds, 
nearly globular, each with 4 scales; lateral buds, very 
small, often enclosed by the persistent petiole bases; 
leaf scars, V-vshaped, nearly encircling the twig, with 
3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Up to thick, dark brown or nearly black, 
soon breaking into many squarrose, polygonal, scaly 
blocks. 

Habitat. — On moist, rich, deep soils near streams 
and on slopes, usually growing in the shade of other 
hardwoods; also found on open slopes and ridges. 

Distribution, — From southern Maine west through 
Massachusetts and New York to southeastern 
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Kansas, south to central Florida and to eastern Texas, 
and occasionally found in northern Mexico. 

Importance. — Of restricted value as a source of 
Wood for small articles such as spindles, shuttles, hubs, 
and handles; of great importance as an ornamental, 
both the white- and the red-flowering varieties being 
widely planted. In colonial times a brew made from 
the bark was used in the treatment of fever. 

Roughleaf Dogwood 

Cornus asperifolia Michx. 

Roughleaf dogwood is much Uke C. alternifolia in 
habit, although, when arborescent, it may reach the 
height of 50^ The leaves of the two species are quite 
similar, but those of C. asperifolia are always opposite. 
The flowers of this species are white and are borne in 
more open clusters than are those of (7. alternifolia. 
Roughleaf dogwood occurs in a wider range than 
pagoda dogwood and is found from Ontario south- 
ward in a fanwise fashion, reaching Florida in the 
East and Texas in the Southwest. It also occurs in 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
It is of no commercial importance but is used occa- 
sionally in decorative plantings. 

THE HEATH FAMILY 

Ericaceae 

The Heath Family numbers about 70 genera and 
over 1,500 species of shrubs and trees widely dis- 
tributed through the cooler regions of the world. 
Several members of this group, notably the azaleas, 
rhododendrons, and laurels, are prized decorative 
plants. Here are also included the blueberries, cran- 
berries, and huckleberries. Tobacco pipes are made 
largely from the roots of briar {Erica arborea L.), a 
small European tree. 
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This family is represented in the South by 22 
genera, 6 of which include arborescent forms* 

Synopsis of Arborescent Genera 


Genies 

Elliottia 

Leaves 

deciduous 

Flowers 

in panicles; co- 
rolla of 4 petals; 
stamens, 8 

Fruit 
a 4-celled, 
globular 
capsule 

Rhododendron 

evergreen 

in corymbs; 
corolla, 5-lobed; 
stamens, 8 to 12 

a 6-celled, 
ovoid cap- 
sule 

Oxydendrum 

deciduous 

in racemes; 
corolla, 54obed; 
stamens, 10 

a 5-celied, 
pyramidal 
capsule 

Kalmia 

evergreen 

in corymbs; 
corolla, 5-lobed; 
stamens, 10 

a 5-celled, 

globular 

capsule 

Lyonia 

evergreen 

in axillary fas- 
cicles; corolla, 
6-lobed; 

stamens, 8 to 10 

a 5-celled, 

oblong 

capsule 

Yacciniitm 

deciduous or 
evergreen ^ 

in racemes; 
corolla, 5-lobed; 
stamens, 8 to 10 

a berry 


Southemplume 

ElKottia racemosa Ell. 

A Monotype^ 

Habit.“ — large shrub or small tree^ seldom more 
than 20' in height or 6" in diameter; usually self- 
propagating by root stocks. 

^ One of North Americans rarest trees. 



Pirate 165. — Southbenpleme 

1, Foliage and flowers XM- Flower X^. 3. Fruit clustei 

XH- 4. Leaf scar Xl^, 
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Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong to 
ovate, 3^' to 4" long, V' to 2'' wide; apex, acute; 
base, acute; margin, entire; dark green and smooth 
above, pale gi’een and hairy below; petioles, slender, 
flattened, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in erect, terminal panicles; 
calyx, 4-lobed, reddish brown; petals, 4, straplike, 
white; stamens, 8; pistil, 4- (rarely 3- or 5- ) celled. 

Fruit. — A 4“ (rarely 3- or 5- ) celled, globular cap- 
sule, about in diameter. 

Twigs, — Slender, brown or grayish brown, some- 
times rather 3-sided; terminal buds, conical, about 
long, with 3 exposed, chestnut-browm scales; 
lateral buds, similar but smaller, usually divergent; leaf 
scars, shield-shaped, with a single bundle scar; pith, 
white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, comparatively smooth, brown or 
grayish brown. 

Habitat. — Occurring in a few isolated areas on oak 
ridges, sandy hills, and river valleys. 

Distribution. — Southern South Carolina near the 
coast and eastern Georgia (Bullock, Burke, and Rich- 
mond Counties). 

Importance. — Of particular interest to botanists 
because of its limited distribution, scarcity, and mode 
of propagation. 

Remarks. — The fruits of this species are exceedingly 
rare and have been reported as unknown or not 
observed by many investigatois. Cross-fertilization 
is necessary for the successful formation of the fruit 
of this species. However, the comparative scarcity of 
trees, together with the great distance between most 
of them, is such that this vital process is seldom 
accomplished. 
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THE RHODODENDRONS 
Rhododendron L, 

This is a large group of trees and shrubs numbering 
about 600 species, the majority Asiatic. Because of 
their very showy flowers and foliage, many of them 
are widely used ornamentals and their horticultural 
varieties are legion. 

About 25 species are indigenous to the United 
States, one of which is a small southern tree. 

Rosebay Rhododendron 

Rhododendron maximum L. 

Habit. — ^An evergreen, bushy tree, rarely more than 
30' in height or 10" in diameter; characterized by a 
short bole, which is often contorted or prostrate, and 
a rounded crowm with stout, twisted branches; in some 
localities, never more than a shrub. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, firm and 
leathery, commonly clustered toward the tips of 
branches, mostly oval to ovate or obovate, 4" to 12" 
long, 2" to 3" wide; apex, acute or abruptly pointed; 
base, rounded or wedge-shaped; margin, entire, 
somewhat curled backward; dark green, lustrous 
above, paler, commonly with a whitish bloom below; 
petioles, stout, with a prominent ridge above, about 
IJ^" long. 

Flowers. — ^Perfect, borne in 16- to 24-flowered, ter- 
minal, corymblike clusters, 4" to 6" in diameter; calyx, 
6-lobed; corolla, white, pink, or rarely purplish, 5- 
lobed, the upper lobe marked with a cluster of greenish, 
yellowish, or orange-colored dots on the inner face, 
glandular at the base of the sinuses; stamens, 8 to 
12, of two lengths; pistil, with a 5-celled ovary, long 
curving style, and headlike stigma. 



Plate 166. — Rosebay Rhododendron 
1. PolifLge and flowers X^i- 2. Fruit and flower bud XM* 
3. Leaf scar XlM* 
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Fruit. — A dark-rcddish-browTi, 5-celled, ovoid cap- 
sule, about long and crowned with the remnants 
of the style; often persistent until the following season; 
seeds, flattened, oblong, winged at the ends. 

Twigs. — Stout, dark green, smooth, turning red- 
dish browTi their 2d season; buds, of 2 sorts; (1) flow^er 
buds, terminal, conical, about 1^'^ long; (2) leaf 
buds, of 2 sizes; the terminal buds, conical, about V' 
long, dark green, mth many overlapping scales ; lateral 
buds, much smaller; leaf scars, more or less heart- 
shaped, with 1 or 3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous, 
brownish white. 

Habitat. — In the North found in cool sw^amps; to 
the south commonly found on steep, rocky slopes and 
stream banks up to elevations of 3,000'; frequently 
forming extensive, nearly impenetrable thickets known 
locally as '‘rhododendron hells.'^ 

Distribution. — Nova Scotia to the northern shores 
of Lake Erie, south through Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England and along the Appalachian 
Mountains to northern Georgia. 

Importance. — tree of widespread ornamental use. 
The wood is used for tobacco pipes and tool handles 
and by the engraver as a substitute for boxwood. 

THE LAUEELS 
Kalmia L. 

These are a small group of shrubs and shmblike 
trees consisting of eight species and found in North 
America and the West Indies, A single arborescent 
form, the mountainlaurel, irdiabits our southern 
mountains and adjacent areas. 

Mountainlaurel 

Kalmia latifoUa L. 

Habit. — Commonly encountered as a shrub, but 
occasionally attaining arborescent proportions and 
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then a tree scarcely more than 30^ tall and 15^' in 
diameter; bole^ usually short, the divergent branches 
forming a compact, rounded head. 

Leaves. — Alternate (rarely opposite or in whorls of 
3), leathery, simple, persistent, elliptical to lanceolate, 
3'' to 4" long, 1'' to 134'^ wide; apex, acute, sometimes 
ending in a sharp point; base, wedge-shaped; margin, 
entire; dull, dark green above, yellovdsh green below; 
petiole, stout, about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in terminal and axillary 
corymbs; calyx, 5-lobed, the lobes thin, green; corolla, 
wheel-shaped or saucerlike, white, rose, or pink, 5- 
lobed at the summit, with 10 pouches in which the 
anthers are inserted prior to pollen release; stamens, 
10; pistil, with a globular, 5-celled ovary and long, 
fiberlike style. 

Fruit. — A 5-celled, globular capsule, crowned with 
the persistent style, about in diameter; seeds, 
minute, oblong, terminally winged. 

Twigs. — Slender, reddish green to reddish brown; 
buds, of 2 sorts; (1) flower buds, clustered at the tips 
of twigs, about 1" long, covered by several glandular- 
hairy scales; (2) leaf buds, small, usually with 2 green 
outer scales; leaf scars, half-round to shield-shaped, 
with a single bundle scar; pith, homogeneous; the open 
capsules, often persistent on the twig through the 
winter. 

Bark. — Thin, dark reddish brown, dividing into 
long, narrow scales. 

Habitat. — In the North, found in swamps and bogs 
and on rich, wet bottom lands; farther south, ascend- 
ing hillsides and mountain slopes, forming a, dense 
understory in deciduous forests; in the southern 
Appalachians, occurring at elevations up to 4,000'. 

Distribution. — New Brimswick to the northern 
shores of Lake JErie, south through New England, the 
Appalachian Mountains, the Piedmont plateau, and 
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adjacent areas to western Florida and Louisiana; also 
reported from Indiana. 

Importance. — Widely used as an ornamental The 
leaves of this species contain appreciable amounts of 
andromedotoxin, a substance particularly poisonous 
to sheep, although cattle, horses, and goats are also 
susceptible. On the other hand, deer and other wild 
animals that have been known to browse on the fohage 
of this tree do not seem to be seriously affected. 

Sourwood 

Oxydendrum arhoreum DC. 

A Monotype 

Habit. — small to medium-sized tree, sometimes 
attaining a height of 60' and a diameter of 20", but 
usually much smaller; in dense forests usually pro- 
ducing a slender, columnar bole and short, oblong 
crown; in more open situations developing a short, 
often leaning trunk, which divides into several stout, 
ascending limbs, resulting in a broad crown of irregular 
contour. 

Leaves, — Alternate, simple, deciduous, bitter to 
the taste, elliptical, 5" to 7" long, 1" to 3" wide; apex, 
acute to long-tapered; base, narrowly to broadly 
wedge-shaped; margin, finely toothed; bright yellow- 
green, lustrous above, paler, smooth below; petioles, 
slender, about 1" long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in long, terminal or axil- 
lary, clustered racemes; calyx, divided nearly to the 
base into 5 lobes, persistent with the fruit; corolla, 5- 
lobed, cylindrical, white; stamens, 10; pistil, 6-celled, 
with a small, terminal stigma. 

Fruit. — ^A 5-celled, pyramidal, many-seeded cap- 
sule, about 34^^ long; seeds, minute, oblong. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, often zigzag, sometimes 
angled, green, orange-brown, or red, dotted with con- 



Plate 168,' — Sourwood 

1. Foliage and flowers XH- 2. Cluster of fruit XM* 3. 
tudinal section through single flower XlJ^. i. Twig 
5. Leaf scar X2. 


Longi- 

xH. 
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spicuous ' lenticels; terminal buds, wanting; lateral 
buds, nearly globular, scaly, about in diameter; 
leaf scars, half-round to shield-shaped, with a single 
G-shaped bundle scar; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^Silvery gray to gray-browm, furrowed, the 
ridges often interlacing and superficially scaly and 
those on the larger trunks usually divided trans- 
versely, resulting in a blocky aspect- 

Habitat. — Usually occurring as an occasional tree 
in mixed hardwood stands on moist hillsides, ridges, 
and gentle mountain slopes; in the southern Appalach- 
ians ascending to elevations of 3,500^ 

Distribution, — Western Pennsylvania west through 
Ohio to southern Indiana, thence south over the 
Piedmont plateau, the Appalachian Mountains, 
western Kentucky, and Tennessee to the Gulf of 
Mexico, 

Importance. — Occasionally used as an ornamental. 
The flowers are sought by the honeybee, and sourwood 
honey is occasionally offered for sale locally. The 
wood produced is of poor quality and is seldom used 
except for fuel. 

THE LYONIAS 
Lyonia Nutt. 

These are a small group of trees and shrubs restricted 
to tropical and warmer countries of the New World. 
Six species are indigenous to the United States and 
one of them attains tree size on the lower coastal 
plains. 

Tree Lyonia 

Lyonia ferruginea Hell. 

Habit. — ^A large shrub, or small tree with a greatly 
contorted, often prostrate bole; under favorable condi- 
tions becoming 30' in height and about 10" in diam- 



Plate 169. — Tree Ltonia 

1. Poliage and flowers Xj^. 2. Foliage and cluster of fruits XM* 
3. Flower X3. 4, Fruit XlJ^. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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eter, then with a short trunk and stout, ascending 
limbs, forming an irregular, open, oblong crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
obovate to somewhat diamond-shaped, 1'' to 3" long, 
about 1'^ -wide; apex, rounded or pointed, usually 
tipped with a short, stiff point; base, wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire; pale green, shiny, and sometimes scaly 
above, covered wdth pale-rusty scales below; petioles, 
short, about long, swollen at the base. . 

Flowers. — Perfect, about long, home in axillary 

fascicles; calyx, 5-lobed, persistent under the. fruit; 
corolla, 6-lobed at the summit, white, hairy, globular; 
stamens, 10 (rarely 8) ; pistil, with a 5-celled ovary. 

Fruit. — A. 5-celled, oblong capsule, about 3^^'' long; 
seeds, light brown, about 3^" long. 

Twigs. — Slender, often more or less 3-angled, red- 
dish brown, often hairy, sometimes scaly; buds, min- 
ute, sharp-pointed, covered with 2 exposed scales, 
usually closely appressed against the twig; leaf 
scars, half-round, with a single oval bundle scar; 
pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Reddish brown, divided into narrow, scaly 
ridges by shallow, longitudinal fissures. 

Habitat. — Hammocks, acid humus, and sandy soils ; 
commonly found at tidewater. 

Distribution. — Coastal regions of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; also in the West Indies and 
Mexico. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. 

. THE FARKLEBERRIES 
Vaccinium L. 

These are a group ,of shrubs and a few small trees 
comprising about 100 species. At least 35 forms are 
indigenous to the United States, and one of them 
becomes a small tree in the South. The cranberry 
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(F. macTOcarpum L.) is probably the best-known 
member of this group. 

Tree Farkleberry 

Vacdnium arbor eum Marsh. 

Habit — small, bushy tree, sometimes 30' in 
height and 10" in diameter, but usually much smaller; 
ordinarily characterized by a short, crooked bole, 
contorted branches, and dense, rounded head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, or per-* 
sistent for a single year (in the South), oblong, oval, 
or nearly circular, 1" to 3" long, about 1" wide; apex, 
acute or rounded, sometimes with a short, pointed tip; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire or furnished with 
minute, glandular teeth; dark green, lustrous above, 
paler below, sometimes with 5 scattered hairs along 
the midrib and principal veins; with a short petiole, or 
nearly sessile. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in short, axillary racemes 
with small, leaflike bracts; calyx, 5-lobed; corolla, 
bell-shaped, white, slightly 5-lobed at the summit; 
stamens, 10; pistil, with a usually 5-celled ovary and 
hairlike style crowned with a minute stigma. 

Fruit. — ^A globular, lustrous-black, many-seeded 
berry, about in diameter; seeds, minute, more or 
less kidney-shaped. 

Twigs. — Slender, brown to reddish brown, some- 
times angled; buds, nearly globular, i eddish brown to 
reddish purple, covered with several overlapping scales; 
leaf scars, half-round or nearly so, mth*a single oval 
bundle scar; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark brown, sometimes Avith a purplish 
tinge, divided into thin, elongated, shreddy, inter- 
lacing ridges. 

Habitat — ^An understory species frequenting moist 
soils near streams and lakes, along hillsides, and in 



1- Foliage 
3. Flower X2. 


Plate 170. — Thee Farkleberry 
and fruit 2. Cluster of flowers XM* 

4. Seed Xl. 
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high mountain valleys, I^nlike most other members 
of this family, tree farkleberry can maintain itself on 
soils of limestone origin. 

Distribution. — Virginia coastal plain west to southern 
Illinois and Missouri, south to Florida and through 
the Gulf states to eastern Texas. 

Importance.—An astringent extracted from root 
bark is sometimes used locally in the treatment of 
diarrhea; the bark from the bole is suitable for tanning 
leather* The wood has been used for tobacco pipes, 
woodenware, and novelties. 

Remarks. — form {V, arhoreum var. glaucescens 
Sarg.) with glaucous leaves, large, leaflike bracts of 
the floral sprays, and nearly globular corollas is wide- 
spread through southern Missouri, eastern Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, eastern Texas, and western Louisiana. 

THE THEOPHRASTA FAMILY 
Theophrastaceae 

This is a small tropical American family of little or 
no economic value, represented by 5 genera and about 
70 species of trees and shrubs. 

THE JOEWOODS 
Jacquinia L. 

This is the largest genus of the family and comprises 
about 35 species. Joewood, a small tree, extends 
northward from Cuba to southern Florida. 

Joewood 

Jacquinia keyensis Metz. 

Habit.— A shrubby tree, 15' to 20' in height and 4" 
to 8" in diameter; tvith stout, often contorted, spread- 
ing branches, forming a dense, nearly globular crown. 



Plate 171. — Jobwood 

1. Foliage and flowers X3^. 2. Flower X3* 
fruit XM- 4. Leaf soar X2. 


3. Cluster of 
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Leaves, — Alternate, or occasionally opposite, or 
nearly whorled, simple, persistent, leathery, the veins 
hardly in evidence, often crowded toward the tips of 
twigs; oblong, obovate, or spatula-shaped, 1'^ to 3" 
long, 3^^" to broad; apex, ending in a short spine- 
like tip, shallowly notched, or merely rounded; base, 
wedge-shaped; margin, entire, often thickened; usu- 
ally rolled backward; yellow-green above, paler and 
profusely glandular below; petiole, short, swollen at 
the base. 

Flowers. — Perfect, fragrant, in- terminal and axil- 
lary racemes; calyx, bell-shaped, 5-lobed, hairy along 
the margins; corolla, funnel-shaped, 5-lobed, the lobes 
longer than the tube, pale yellow; stamens, 5, inserted 
at the base of the corolla opposite the lobes; staminodia 
petallike, inserted on the corolla at the base of each 
sinus, thus alternating with the lobes; pistil, with a 
1-celled ovary, slender style, and 5-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — A nearly globular, orange-red, many-seeded 
berry, about in diameter, tipped with the remnant 
of a persistent style and seated upon the persistent 
calyx. 

Twigs. — Slender, many-angled, at first densely 
clothed with yellowish-brown to yellowish-green hairs, 
ultimately reddish brown and marked with conspicuous 
lenticels; terminal bud, absent; lateral buds, minute, 
globular, nearly completely embedded in the outer 
tissues of the twig; leaf scars, nearly circular, \vith 3 
bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, comparatively smooth, blue-gray, 
often mottled with white or grayish white. 

Habitat. — Dry, sandy and coral soils immediately 
adjacent to salt water. 

Distribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida, bordering 
the Everglades, on several of the Keys, Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, and Cuba. 

Importance, — N one. 
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THE MYRSINE FAMILY 
Myrsinaceae 

The Myrsine Family, with 30 genera and several 
hundred species of trees and shrubs, is distinctly a 
tropical group. There are at least 10 arborescent 
genera in tropical America, 2 of which are represented 
in Florida, each with a single species. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Anlida 

uniformly dis- 

perfect, corolla 

black 


posed along the 
twig 

marked with red 


Rapanea 

commonly 

unisexual, co- 

blue-black 


crowded at the 

rolla marked 



tips of twigs 

with purple 



THE MARLBERMES 
Ardisia Sw. 

The Marlberries comprise a group of nearly 200 
species of trees and shrubs widely distributed through 
the tropical and subtropical forests of both hemi- 
spheres, A few species are employed ornamentally, 
and the wood of certain West Indian trees is used for 
furniture and cabinetry. A single species extends 
northward into southern Florida. 

Marlberry 

Ardisia escallonioides Cham. & Schlecht. 

Habit. — ^A shrub or rarely a small tree, about 25' in 
height and 4" to 6" in diameter, with slender, ascend- 
ing branches, forming* a narrow, columnar head. 



Plate 172. — Mablbbbry 

1. PoKage and fruit 2. Cluster of flowers Xl. 3. Flower 

X4. 4. Leaf scar X2. 
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Leaves, — ^Altematej simple, more or less persistent, 
leathery, ovate, oblong, or obovate, rarely lanceolate, 
3^^ to 6^' long, 1" to 2'' wide; apex, acute or rounded; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire, thickened, and 
somewhat rolled backward; dark yellow-green above, 
conspicuously glandular-dotted below; petioles, stout, 
grooved, about 34^^ long; stipules, wanting. 

Flowers. — Perfect, minute, fragrant, appearing 
through the summer and fall in many-fiowered, ter- 
minal (rarely axillary), rusty-red, hairy panicles, 3" 
to 5" long; calyx, 5-lobed; corolla, 5-parted, the lobes 
furnished Avith red dots on their inner faces; stamens, 
5, inserted on the throat of the corolla, each with a 
short, broad filament; pistil, with a nearly globular, 
glandular, 1-celled ovary, elongated style, and minute, 
terminal stigma. 

Fruit. — A lustrous-black, globular drupe with a 
glandular-resinous skin, thin, dry flesh, and 1-seeded, 
hard, brittle stone, about in diameter, usually 
tipped with a remnant of the slender style and seated 
upon the persistent calyx; seeds, with a basal lobe, 
red-brown, about 34^^ long. 

Twigs. — Stout, commonly contorted, orange-brown 
to rusty-red-brown, ultimately gray, dotted with, 
numerous tiny, circular lenticels; terminal buds, long- 
tapered, nearly long, rusty-brown; lateral buds, 
minute, globular, nearly completely embedded in the 
epidermal or cortical layers of the twig; leaf scars, 
shield-shaped to nearly circular, with a central group 
of 3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. • 

Bark. — Thin, light gray to pinkish white, dividing 
at the surface into thin, papery platelike scales. 

Habitat. — Moist hammocks and sandy soils near 
the sea. 

Distribution. — Near Lake Okeechobee, Florida, 
thence south along*both east and west coasts, and on 
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many of the Keys; also reported from the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and Mexico. 

Importance. — N one. 

THE RAPANEAS 
Rapanea Aubl. 

The rapaneas are another tropical group consisting 
of approximately 150 species of evergreen trees and 
shrubs. These, too, are widely distributed through 
tropical forests of the world. Certain South American 
species are used extensively for pulpwood, furniture, 
and construction lumber, and their barks yield tannin 
extracts. A single species extends northward to 
southern Florida. 


Guiana Rapanea 

Rapanea guianensis Aubl. 

Habit. — Scarcely ever more than a tall, slender 
shrub, but occasionally bordering on arborescent pro- 
portions; then 18' to 25' in height and 3" to 5" in 
diameter, with a short, contorted bole and narrow, 
irregularly open crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
often more or less crowded toward the tips of twigs, 
obovate to oblong, 2" to 4" long, 1" to 2" wide; apex, 
obtuse or rounded, then with a shallow notch; base, 
wedge-shaped; margin, entire, thickened, rolled back- 
ward; bright green above, paler and usually somewhat 
scaly below; petioles, winged, about 34^^ long. 

Flowers. — Minute, perfect or unisexual by abortion, 
borne in short-stalked, axillary clusters; calyx, 5- 
(rarely 4- ) lobed; corolla, 5- (rarely 4- ) lobed, white, 
striped with purple, hairy along the margin of the 
lobes; stamens, 5 (rarely 4), the ‘anthers sessile and 
inserted on the corolla lobes, abortive and rudimentary 



Plate 173. — Guiaxa Papanea 
1. Foliage and fruit XJ4. 2. Flower clusters X3^. 3. Flower 

X5. 4. Leaf scar X2. 
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in the pistillate flowers; pistil, abortive in the staminate 
flowers, in the perfect flowers consisting of a 1-celled 
ovary with narrow style and short, oblique stigma, in 
the pistillate flowers with a nearly globular, 1-celled 
ovary surmounted by a large, lobed, subsessile stigma. 

Fruit-— A globular, dark, blue-black drupe, about 
in diameter, tipped with the remnants of a style and 
seated upon a persistent calyx; stone, white, 1-seeded, 
hard but brittle. 

Twigs. — Slender, reddish brown to gray-brown; 
buds, minute, globular, deeply embedded in the epi- 
dermal layers of the twig; leaf scars, mostly half- 
round, with a single central bundle scar, which is 
occasionally divided; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray, usually smooth. 

Habitat — Hammocks, flatwoods, and riverbanks. 

Distribution. — ^Lake Okeechobee, Florida, thence 
south along the east and west coasts to the southern 
Keys; also reported from many of the West Indies, 
Mexico, Bolivia, and Brazil. 

Importance. — None. 

THE SAPODILLA FAMILY 

Sapotaceae 

The Sapodilla Family comprises approximately 50 
genera and 500 species of trees and shrubs, widely dis- 
tributed throughout the tropics of the world. Several 
fine cabinet timbers are produced by certain members 
of this family, but as a general rule they are used only 
locally. All these plants are laticiferous, and in a 
number of instances the milky juice is the source of 
products of importance to man. Gutta-percha is 
obtained from the sap of an Indo-Malayan tree 
{Palaquium gutta Burch.), and chicle, the basic material 
of much chewing gum, is procured from the tropical 
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American sapota {Achras zapota L.). The sapota is 
also cultivated for its fruit, which, is palatable and 
acclaimed by many to be the finest in the New World. 
The seeds of several species are rich in oil, are a source 
of fat for soapmaking, and may be rendered suitable 
for food. 

Eight arborescent species included in 5 genera are 
found in our semitropical forests. 


Synopsis of Southern Genera 
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THE FALSE-MASTICS 
Sideroxylon L. 

These are a genus of approximately 100 species of 
trees and shrubs widely distributed throughout the 
tropics, A single species extends northward to the 
southern tip of Florida. 

False-Mastic Junglepluin 

Sideroxylon foetidissimum Jacq. 

Habit — ^A medium-sized tree, 60' to 80' in height 
and 2' to 3' in diameter; characterized by a long, clear 
trunk, ascending branches, and short, dense, irregular 
crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, oval, 3" to 
5" long, 1" to 2" broad; apex, notched, rounded or 
acute; base, broadly w^edge-shaped; margin, rolled 
slightly inward; lustrous, bright green above, yellow- 
green below; petioles, slender, about long. 

Flowers, — Perfect, minute, borne in many-flowered, 
axillary fascicles on twigs of the previous season; 
calyx, 5-lobed, yellow-green; corolla, 5-lobed, yellow; 
stamens, 5, opposite the corolla lobes; abortive 
stamens, 5, alternating with the corolla lobes; pistil, 
the ovary surmounted by a minutely 5-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — Berrylike, yellow, oval to nearly globular, 
the flesh thick and juicy, 1-seeded, about 1" long; 
seed, obovoid, rounded at the apex, about long. 

Twigs. — Stout, orange-brown, often tinged with 
red; buds, naked; leaf scars, nearly circular, with 3 
bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — ^About 3^" thick, divided into thick, reddish- 
brown, platelike scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and sandy soils adjacent to 
tidewater. 




Plate 174. — Fadse-mastic 

1. Foliage XH- 2. Flower cluster Xl. 3, Flower X4. 
4. Fruit XM- 5. Loaf scar XlM. 
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leaf scars, nearly circular to heart-shaped, with 3 
bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, divided into reddish-bro\Yn, squarish, 
scablike scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks, sandy soils, and pinewood 
flats. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida, the 
Keys, and the West Indies. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. 

THE BUMELIAS 
Bumelia Sw. 

These are a genus comprising about 35 species of 
trees and shrubs, Usually with thorny branches and 
restricted to the tropics and warmer regions of the 
Western Hemisphere. At least 10 species are indig- 
enous to the United States, 4 of which become arbo- 
rescent within our range. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT BUMELIAS 

1. Leaves, deciduous, about 5" in length 

Buckthorn bumelia (p. 601) 

1. Leaves, persistent, usually 3" or less in length 2 

2. Leaves, smooth or with scattered hairs below, about 

in length Saflronplum bumelia (p. 601) 

2. Leaves, densely hairy or woolly below, about 2^^' 
in length 3 

3. Leaves, woolly below Gum bumelia (p. 598) 

3. Leaves, with yellow-red or copper-red hairs below. . . . 

Tough bumelia (p. 601) 

Gum Bumelia 

Bumelia lanuginosa Pers. 

Habit. — Usually a small tree, 40' or more in height 
and 1' to 2' in diameter, 'with the greater part of the 
bole clothed in a long, narrow, oblong crown. 



Plate 176. — Gum Bumeha 

1. Foliage and flowers Xj^. 2. Fruit 3. Flower X5* 

4. Leaf scar X2. 
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Leaves.— Alternate, simple, persistent, often borne 
in false whorls on lateral spurs, ovate to oblong, 1" to 
3" long, about 1" wide; apex, rounded, sometimes 
ending abruptly in a short, sharp tip; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, entire; dark green and lustrous above, 
with dull-silvery or rusty-brown, woolly hairs below; 
petioles, about long, coated mth woolly hairs 
similar to those found on the lower side of the blade. 

Flowers. — Perfect, minute, borne in many-flowered, 
axillary, fascicled clusters; calyx, 5-lobed, coated on 
the outer surface with rusty-red hairs; corolla, 5-lobed, 
each lobe furnished with a pair of smaller, straplike, 
secondary lobes; stamens, 6, opposite the corolla lobes; 
abortive stamens, 5, petallike, alternating with the 
fertile ones; pistil, conical. 

Fruit.— A black, oblong berry, with thick flesh, 
about 3^" long; seed, oblong, about H" long. 

Twigs.— Stout, stiff, often zigzag, hairy or woolly, 
commonly armed with spines, which occasionally are 
themselves leafy, reddish brown to grayish brown; 
buds, about long, scaly, woolly, sometimes 3 at a 
node; leaf scars, variable, circular or more com- 
monly broadly V-shaped, with 3 bundle scars; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark.— About thick, divided into narrow, scaly 

ridges separated by narrow, shallow fissures, gray- 
brown to nearly black on the larger trunks. 

Habitat. — On the coastal plain on rocky, gravelly, 
or dry, sandy soils and in river valleys. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Georgia, Florida west 
to Texas; up the Mississippi Valley to southern 
Illinois. 

Importance. — ^A thick, clear gum is produced upon 
scarification of the bole, but this substance has little 
or no utility at the present time. 
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Tough Bumelia 

Bumelia tenax Willd. 

This is a small tree found along the coast on dry, 
sandy soils from North Carolina to peninsular Florida 
and the Keys. It is readily distinguishable from other 
members of this group by its small, obovate to oblan- 
ceolate leaves, with shining, copper-colored, hairy 
lower surfaces, commonly armed twigs, and black, 
oblong fruits, about io. length. 


Buckthorn Bumelia 

Bumelia lycioides (L.) Pers. 

This small tree is found over a wide area from 
southern Indiana and Illinois south through Kentucky 
and Tennessee to the Gulf states (eastern Texas to 
Florida), thence along the Atlantic seaboard to 
southern Virginia. 

Buckthorn bumelia is characterized by deciduous, 
elliptical or oblanceolate leaves, 3" to 6" in length, 
twigs with stout, curved spines, and black, oval fruits, 
about in length. 


Saffronplum Bumelia 

Bumelia angustifolia Nutt. 

This is a shrub or small tree seldom exceeding a 
height of 20' and found only in lower peninsular 
Florida, the Keys, and neighboring islands of the 
West Indies. It is characterized by very short leaves, 
1" to in length, and large, black, oblong or 

cylindrical fruits, about 1" in length. 
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THE SAPODILHiS 
Alimusops L, 

This genus comprises a group of nearly 150 species 
of trees widely distributed throughout the tropics of 
the world. To this group is traceable the well-known 
bulletwood, Balata, a valuable commercial gum, is 
derived from several species, but notably M. glohosa 
Gaertn. of the Guianas and ilf. darienensis Pittier, a 
tree of Panama. A single species (M. emarginata 
Britt,) extends northward into southern Florida. 

Wilddilly 

Mimusops emarginata Britt. 

Habit. — tree, 30' to 40' in height and 12" to 18" 
in diameter ; characterized by stout branches, a gnarled 
bole, and dense, nearly globular crown. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
clustered at the ends of twigs, oblong to obovate, 3" 
to 4" long, 1" to 2" wide; apex, rounded or broadly 
but shallowly notched; base, rounded or broadly 
wedge-shaped; margin, slightly thickened and rolled 
under; bright green and covered with a light, waxy 
bloom above, with rusty-red hairs below; petiole, 
grooved, clothed with rusty-red hairs or smooth, about 
H" long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne in axillary clusters at the 
tips of twigs on long, rusty-red, hairy, drooping stalks; 
calyx, 6-lobed, the lobes in 2 series, woolly-red on the 
back; corolla, 6-lobed, light yellow, each lobed with 
2 lateral, straplike appendages; stamens, 6, opposite 
the petals; abortive stamens, 6, triangular, scalelike, 
alternating with the fertile ones; pistil, conical. 

Fruit. — ^A nearly globular, usually 1-seeded berry, 
about in diameter; with a thick outer skin 

Covered with minute, rusty-brown scabs and spongy 
flesh filled with a thick, milky-white juice; seed, about 
long. 



Plate 177. — Wilddilly 

1. Foliage and flowers XM- 2, Flower X2, 3. Fruit X}i, 

4, Seed Xlt 5. Leaf sear X2, 
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Twigs. — Stout;, in characteristic crowded clusters at 
the end of twigs from the previous season, orange- 
brown, scaly in their 2d season; buds, naked, rusty- 
red, woolly; leaf scai^, heart-shaped to semicircular, 
with 3 bundle scars, the medial usually the largest; 
pith homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, reddish brown to grayish brown, 
separated by irregular furrows into narrow, rounded 
ridges, which are divided by transverse fissures into 
squarish, scaly blocks. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and sandy soils near tide- 
water. 

Distribution. — -Florida Iveys, and several West 
Indian islands. 

Importance. — None. 

THE STARAPPLES 
Chrysophyllum L. 

These are a tropical genus including about 65 
species of evergreen trees and shrubs. The West 
Indian starapple (C. cainito L.) is probably the most 
important species. Its bluish or purplish fruits, the 
size of our domestic apples, are said to possess an 
excellent flavor. This species is now widely cultivated 
in many parts of the tropics and has become nat- 
uralized in several tropical regions of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A single species from the American tropics extends 
north into lower peninsular Florida and adjacent 
keys. 

Satinleaf Starapple 

Chysophyllum oUviforme Ham. 

Habit. — large shrub or small tree, often 25' to 30' 
in height and 8" to 12" in diameter; with ascending 
branches and a dense, oblong crown, 



Plate 178.““Satinlbaf Starapple 
1, Foliage and flowers XM* 2. Fruit X}i. 3. Flowers X4. 
4. Seed XM- 5. Leaf scar X2, 
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Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oval, 2" to 3'^ long, T' to 2" wide; apex, rounded or 
abruptly acute; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire or 
slightly wavy; blue-green, lustrous above, coated with 
lustrous, copper-colored hairs below; petioles, stout, 
about long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, borne intermittently throughout 
the year in fascicled clusters in the leaf axils; calyx, 
54obed; corolla, white, 5-lobed; stamens, 5; sterile or 
abortive stamens, none; pistil, ovoid, 5-celled, sur- 
mounted by 5 fleshy stigmas. 

Fruit — A dark-purple, oval berry, with a sweetish, 
light-purplish, juicy flesh, about long; seeds, 
ellipsoidal, about long. 

Twigs.— Slender, often zigzag, reddish brown, 
dotted with numerous circular lenticels ; buds, naked ; 
leaf scars, semicircular to shield-shaped, with a single, 
lunate bundle scar; pith, homogeneou;^. 

Bark. — Thin, light reddish brown, separated by 
shallow fissures into thin, scaly plates. 

Habitat. — Plammocks, flatwoods, and sandy plains. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida, the Keys, and 
neighboring West Indian islands. 

Importance. — N one. 

THE EBONY FAMILY 

Ebenaceae 

The Ebony Family embraces about 300 species 
included in 7 genera. This group is primarily tropical 
or subtropical in habit and is widely distributed in 
Africa and the Malay Peninsula. The true ebony 
{Diospyros ebenum Koenig) is highly prized for its 
black, hard, heavy wood, which has long been used in 
the manufacture of expensive bowls, candlesticks, 
piano keys, and furniture. Members of several other 
genera of the family produce a black or dark-brownish- 
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black wood, which is also distributed under the name 
of ebony. 

The genus Diospyros includes the only American 
representatives. 


THE PEESIMMONS 
Diospyros L. 

The persimmons and ebonies are trees or shrubs 
numbering ne§.rly 200 species found in Asia, Africa, the 
Malay Peninsula, and the United States. Several are 
important timber-producing species, many have or- 
namental value, and the fruits of several are edible. 

Two persimmons are indigenous to the United 
States. One (D. virginiana L.) is a southern timber 
tree of secondary importance. The other (D. texana 
Scheele) occurs sparsely in southern and southwestern 
Texas. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN PERSIMMONS 

1. Flowers, on twigs of the current season; fruit, orange to 

reddish purple; seeds, oblong 

Common persimmon (p. 607) 

1. Flowers, on twigs from the previous season; fruit, 
black; seeds, triangular . . .Texas persimmon (p. 610) 

Common Persimmon 

Diospyros virginiana L. 

Habit. — A tree, usually 40' to 60' in height, with a 
trunk 1' to 2' in diameter (max. 130' by 23^'). The 
bole commonly branches 10' to 20' above the ground 
with its slender, spreading, zigzag branches forming a 
broad, rounded, open head. Commonly a shrub 
toward the northern limits of its range. 

Leaves. — Simple, alternate, deciduous, ovate-oblong, 
4" to 6" long, 2" to 3" broad; apex, acuminate; base, 
wedge-shaped or rounded; margin, entire, often some- 



Plate 179. — Common Persimmon 
1. PoHage and fruit XM- 2. Cluster of female flowers XI. 
3. Section through female flower X2. 4. Cluster of male flowers 

XI. 5. Section through male flower X2, 6. Seed XM- 7. Twig 

X^^. 8. Leaf scar X2, 
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what wavy; dark green, leathery, and glabrous above, 
paler below; petioles, stout, 1" long. 

Flowers. — Dioecious; appearing with the leaves on 
tvigs of the current season; calyx, 4“lobed; corolla, 4- 
(rarely 5- ) lobed; staminate flowers, in 2- to several- 
flowered, hairy-stalked cymes, usually with 16 stamens ; 
the pistillate, solitary, with a 4-celled ovary and 4 
spreading, 2-lobed styles. 

Fruit — A subglobose, orange to reddish purple, 
several-seeded berry, with a persistent, woody calyx; 
flesh at first very astringent, but sweet and edible after 
ripening, about in diameter; seeds, oblong, flat- 
tened, mth rounded ends, the coat slightly wrinkled. 

Twigs. — Slender, glabrous or pubescent, somewhat 
zigzag, with scattered, orange lenticels; terminal buds, 
absent; lateral buds, ovoid, acute, long, with 2 
lustrous outer scales; leaf scars, half-moon-shaped, 
with 1 bundle scar; pith, continuous or diaphragmed. 

Bark. — Gray-brown to nearly black, up to I" thick, 
and broken into squarrose, scaly blocks separated by 
narrow, deep fissures, thus having the appearance of 
alligator leather. 

Habitat. — On deep, rich bottom lands or on higher, 
sandy, well-drained soil; usually found as an occa- 
sional tree in association with many other broadleaved 
trees. 

Distribution.— Southern Connecticut and Long • 
Island south to southern Florida; west through central 
Pennsylvania to southeastern Iowa, thence south to 
eastern Texas. 

Importance. — The wood has been used for shuttles, 
shoe lasts, plane stocks, mallets, and wooden golf- 
club heads. The fruit is edible and is sometimes 
fermented into wine; the bark is the source of an 
astringent compound. 
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Texas Persimmon 

Diospyros texana Scheele 

The Texas persimmon is a restricted species found 
mainly in southern and western Texas on rich, moist 
soil or drier, rocky slopes. It is similar in size and 
appearance to the common persimmon, but the flowers 
are borne on last year’s twigs, and the fruit is a black 
berry with triangular seeds. The leaves are blunt 
and are pubescent below. The bark is smooth and 
gray and exfoliates irregularly. 

The Texas persimmon is of no economic importance. 
The fruit is edible and a source of a purple-black dye. 

THE STORAX FAMILY 
Styracaceae 

The Storax Family embraces 6 genera and about 
110 species of trees and shrubs with alternate, simple 
leaves and showy flowers. These are \videly scat- 
tered through the Mediterranean basin, the Malay 
Archipelago, eastern Asia, and the Americas. Many, 
because of their beautiful floral displays and compara- 
tive ease of propagation, are widely used ornamentals. 
Two genera are represented in the South with one or 
more arborescent species. 

Synopsis of Southern Genera 

Genus Flowers Fruit 

Styrax corolla, 5- (rarely 6- or drupaceous, ovoid, 

7- ) parted unwinged 

Halesia corolla, shallowly to nutlike, elongated, 2- 

deeply 4-lobed to 4-winged 
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THE SNOWBELLS 
Styrax L. 

This genus comprises a group of trees and shrubs 
numbering about 100 species, the majority tropical. 
While not a timber-contributing group, certain species 
are important sources of benzoin, storax, and resins. 
Five species are native to the United States, and one 
of these is a small southern tree. 

Coast Snowbell 

Styrax grandifolia Ait. 

Habit. — A shrub or small tree, 6' to 40' tall; when 
treelike, with a trunk up to 8" in diameter and a 
narrow, rounded head. 

Leaves. — Simple, alternate, deciduous, obovate, 
2" to 5" long, 1" to 3" broad; apex, acute or acu- 
minate; base, rounded or wedge-shaped; margin, 
remotely and then distantly serrate or entire; pale 
green and glabrous above, woolly along the veins; 
petiole, short, stout, hairy. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing with the leaves, 1" 
long, white, in 6" axillary racemes with minute 
bracts; calyx, bell-shaped, woolly, 5-toothed; corolla, 
white, deeply 5-lobed; stamens, 10; ovary, 3-celled. 

Fruit. — ^An obovoid, dry drupe with the remnant of 
a persistent style at the apex, enclosed below by the 
persistent calyx, about 3^^" long; seed, large, obovoid, 
brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first pubescent, later becoming 
glabrous and brown; terminal buds, lacking; axillary 
buds, 1 to 3 at a node, naked, scurfy, supez'posed, 
long; leaf scars, crescent-shaped, with a single central 
bundle scar, which is occasionally divided; pith, small, 
rounded, green, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, smooth, dark chestnut-brown to black. 



Plate 180. — Coast Snowbell 

1. Foliage xK- 2. Flowers XK. 3. Fruit XM. 4. Twig 
XI. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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Habitat. — Ricb^ moist soil in woods near swamps or 
streams. 

Distribution. — From Virginia south to Florida and 
west to Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Importance. — Used sparingly as an ornamental. 

THE SILVERBELLS 
Halesia L. 

This small group includes only five species of shrubs 
and trees. A single form occurs in eastern China, 
while the others are all indigenous to the southeastern 
United States. Because of their showy flowers and 
unusual fruits, all have been used for decorative 
purposes, 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN SILVERBELLS 

1. Fruit, 2-winged Twowing silverbell (p. 613) 

1. Fruit, 4-winged . . . 2 

2. Flowers, 2'' or more in length ; . . . 

Mountain silverbell (p, 617) 

2. Flowers, 1" or less in length 3 

3. Fruit, club-shaped; flowers, usually or less in length 

Florida silverbell (p. 618) 

3. Fruit, oblong to obovate; flowers, to in length. . 

Carolina silverbell (p. 615) 

Twowing Silverbell 

Halesia di'ptera Ellis 

Habit. — A small tree, occasionally becoming 30' in 
height, with a trunk 6" to 12" in diameter, supporting 
a small, rounded head; frequently occurring as a 
small, much-branched shrub. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, deciduous, obovate, 
3" to 4" long, about 2" wide; apex, acute or acuminate; 



Plate 181. — Twowing Silvebbell 
1. Foliage and fruit 2. Flowers X?^. 3, Leaf scar 

xiH. 
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base, wedge-shaped; margin, remotely serrate; light 
green and more or less glabrous above, pale and hairy 
below; petioles, ,^4'^ long, hairy. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing with the leaves in 
few-flowered dusters or racemes; calyx, woolly on 
the outer surface; corolla, white, divided nearly to the 
base into 4 lobes; stamens, 8 to 16 (mostly 8); pistil, 
2- (rarely 4-) celled. 

Fruit. — Nutlike, oblong to obovoid, V' to 2'' long, 
1" wide at the medial point; furnished with a pair of 
broad, longitudinal wings; stone, ellipsoidal, ridged; 
seeds, tapered at the ends. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first hairy, with scattered 
lenticels; buds superposed, small, ovoid, obtuse, with 
hairy, reddish scales; leaf scars, large, elevated, heart- 
shaped, with a crescent-shaped bundle scar, which is 
often divided; pith, small, chambered,, white. 

Bark. — Thin, brown or reddish brown, with longi- 
tudinal fissures and scaly ridges. 

Habitat — Rich, moist soil in woods, on swamp 
borders, and on banks of streams. 

Distribution. — From Florida west to Texas and 
southwestern Arkansas. 

Importance. — Occasionally cultivated as an 
ornamental. 


Carolina Silverbell 

Halesia Carolina L. 

Habit. — A. shrub or small tree, rarely more than 
35' in height; often featured by a short, stocky trunk, 
12" to 16" in diameter, which divides near the ground 
into several, spreading limbs to form a broad, rounded 
crown. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, deciduous, oblong to 
elliptical, 3" to 5" long, 13^" to 3" wide; apex, long- 
tapered; base, rounded or wedge-shaped; margin, 



Plate 182. — Cabolina Silvekbbll 
1, Foliage and fruit Xj^. 2. Flowers X3^, 3. Twig XI. 

4. Leaf scar X2. 
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dentate-serrate; dark yellow-green and glabrous 
above; paler and slightly hairy below; petioles, short, 
about long. 

Flowers, — Perfect, appearing with the leaves, 3^'^ 
to V' long; calyx, 4-lobed, hairy on the margin; 
corolla, white (sometimes mth a pinkish tinge), 
4-lobed; stamens, 10 to 16; pistil, with a 4-celled ovary. 

Fruit. — Nutlike, oblong, to long, to 

1" wide; furnished with 4 narrow, longitudinal wings; 
stone, ellipsoidal; seed, tapered at either end. 

Twigs.— Slender, at first very hairy but becoming 
smooth during their 1st winter, with numerous pale 
lenticels; buds, superposed, ovoid, sometimes con- 
stricted at the base, with 4 outer, reddish scales; leaf 
scars, crescent-shaped, with a U-shaped bundle scar; 
pith, white, chambered. 

Bark. — On young stems, reddish brown, with 
chalky-white streaks (a very distinctive feature) ; 
later, becoming about 3^'' thick and divided into 
flattened, scaly ridges by shallow fissures. 

Habitat. — Slopes and margins of streams. 

Range. — Southern West Virginia through Kentucky 
to southern Illinois; south through the Piedmont 
plateau of 'the Carolinas to central Georgia, western 
Florida, and Alabama. 

Importance. — Commonly used as an ornamental; 
hardy through central New York and southern New 
England. 

Mountain Silverbell 

Halesia monticola Sarg. 

This tree is similar to the Carolina silverbell but may 
be distinguished by its larger leaves (8'' to 11^' long) 
and flowers (2^' long). Usually found at elevations 
above 2,600', this tree often attains a height of 60' 
to 90', with proportionate diameters. It is of no 
value as a timber tree but, like other members of the 
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groupj is occasionally used ornamentally. This 
silverbell is a montane species ranging through the 
mountains of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. 
A variety vdth rose-colored flowers extends westward 
to Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. 

Florida Silverbell 

Halesia parviflora Michx. 

This species, which is often not more than a large, 
bushy shrub, occurs sparsely in northern Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and eastern Oklahoma on 
dry, sandy, upland sites. It may be distinguished 
from others of the group by its club-shaped fruits and 
small flowers, usually H'' in length. It has no com- 
mercial or ornamental value. 

THE SWEETLEAF FAMILY 
Symplocaceae . 

This is a monotypic family consisting of the single 
genus Symplocos L^Her., with about 300 species of 
shrubs or small trees having simple, alternate, 
deciduous leaves; perfect, or perfect and imperfect 
flowers in spikes or racemes; and dry, drupaceous 
fruits containing a 1-seeded stone. The leaves and 
bark of several forms produce yellow dyes, while the 
roots of others contain extractives used in the prepara- 
tion of tonics. 

A single species occurs in the southern states, 
another is native to the West Indies, while the remain- 
der are scattered through the forests of Asia and 
Australia. 

Common Sweetleaf Horsesugar 

Symplocos tinctoria L'Her. 

Habit. — Usually a shrub, but occasionally a tree, 
up to 35' in height, with a short trunk 6" in diameter 
and a rounded, open head. 



Plate 183. — Common Sweetleaf 
1. Foliage and fruit 2. Cluster of flowers Xi'i. 

3. Flower X2. 4, Fruit 5. Leaf scar XI M* 
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Leaves, — Simple, alternate, more or less tardily 
deciduous, leathery, oblong, 5" to 6'^ long, to 2 " 
broad j apex, acuminate or acute; base, tapered; mar- 
gin, -vvavy-toothed; dark green, glabrous above, pale, 
pubescent below; petioles, short, stout, remotely 
winged. 

Flowers. — Perfect, clustered, at fii’^st surrounded by 
3 oblong, overlapping bracts; individual flowers, 
fragrant, borne on short, stout, silky stalks; calyx, cup- 
shaped, remotely 5-lobed; corolla, white, 5-lobed, 
long; stamens, many, Jonger than petals, with 
orange anthers; ovary, 3-celled. 

Fruit — small, brown, ovoid, dry drupe, long; 
crowned with remnants of the calyx; seed, ovoid, dark 
brown. 

Twigs. — Stout, more or less pubescent, gray-brown, 
with a few small, elevated lenticels; leaf scars, half- 
round, with a single, large, horizontal bundle scar 
(sometimes divided); buds, ovoid, acute, brown; pith, 
chambered. 

Bark. — Thin, gray, slightly furrowed, with numer- 
ous small, wartlike, corky excresences. 

Habitat. — In the shade of larger trees on rich, moist 
soil in forests and along swamp margins; occurring at 
sea level to altitudes above 3,500'. 

Distribution. — From Delaware, south through N orth 
and South Carolina to Florida, west to eastern Texas 
and southern Arkansas. 

Importance, — Of no commercial importance. 

THE OLIVE FAMILY 

Oleaceae 

The Olive Family embraces some 25 genera and 
nearly 500 species of trees and shrubs with opposite 
leaves, widely distributed in tropical and temperate 
forests of both North and South America, Europe, 
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and Asia. The most important timber-producing 
species are included in the genus Fraxinus (the ashes), 
and the olive of commerce is obtained from the 
European Olea europaea L. Yellow jasmine, lilacs, 
privets, forsythias, and fringetree are numbered 
among the more common ornamentals of this group. 

Four genera are represented in the southern forests 
by one or more arborescent species. 

Synopsis of Southern Genera 


Genus 

Fraxinus 

Leaves 

compound, 

deciduous 

Flowers 
dioecious, 
polygamous 
or perfect 

Fruit 

a terminally 
winged samara 

Forestiera 

simple, 

deciduous 

dioecious 

a 1-celled (rarely 
2), thin- 
skinned drupe 

Chionanthus 

simple, 

deciduous 

dioecious or 
rarely perfect 

a 1-celled 
(rarely 2, or 3), 
thick-skinned, 
rather dry drupe 

Osmanthm 

simple, 

persistent 

perfect or 
polygamous 

a 1-seeded, 
fleshy drupe 


THE ASHES 
Fraxinus L. 

' The ashes comprise a group of about 65 species 
scattered through the forests of both the Old and the 
New World. Several are important timber trees; 
others, because of their showy flowers, have a use as 
ornamentals. At least 2 species are productive of 
medicinal extracts. 

About 20 ashes are native to the United States, 9 
of which occur in our southern forests. These are 
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featured by opposite, pinnately compound leaves and 
terminally winged samara fruits. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ASHES 

1. Flowers, naked. ..... 

1. Flowers, with a calyx 

2. Flowers, perfect; leaflets, short-stalked; twigs, 
4-angIed, furnished with corky ridges; sap, turning 

blue upon exposure Blue ash (p. 623) 

2. Flowers, polygamous; leaflets, sessile; twigs, 
rounded, without corky ridges. .Black ash (p. 624) 

3. Fruit, flattened, the wing extending to the base of the 

seed cavity . . 4 

3. Fruit, plump, more or less circular in cross section, the 
wing terminating the seed cavity or extending along 
it for varying lengths . . ... 5 

4. Leaves, with 5 to 9 (mostly 7) thick, leathery 
leaflets, 7" to 12" long; fruits, long-stalked, com- 
monly 3-winged Carolina ash (p. 625) 

4. Leaves, with 3 to 7 (mostly 5) thin leaflets, 4" to 
9" long; fruits, short-stalked, with a single broad, 
terminal wing Florida ash (p. 627) 

5. Leaves and twigs, smooth 

5. Leaves and twigs, densely hairy 

6. Leaves, lustrous green above and below; lateral buds, 
inserted above the leaf scar . . .Green ash (p. 632) 

6. Leaves, pale green above, sometimes silvery below; 
lateral buds, partly surrounded by the leaf scar. . . 

White ash (p. 627) 

7. Fruit, less than 2" long, linear to oblong; the wing, 

terminal to the seed cavity Biltmore ash (p. 630) 

7, Fruit, 2" to 3" long, spear-shaped to elliptical; the 
wing, extending along the seed cavity to below the 
middle g 


6 

7 


2 
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8. Leaves, 10" to 20" long; fruit, about 3" long and 

wide Pumpkin ash. (p. 630) 

8. Leaves, 10" to 12" long; fruit, about 2" long and 
Ji" wide Red ash (p. 630) 


Blue Ash 

Fraxinus qmdrangulata Michx. 

Habit. — medium-sized tree, often 50' to 70' in 
height and 2' to 3' in diameter (rarely 120' by 4'); 
the small branches, spreading and forming a slender, 
open, more or less rounded head. 

Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 8" to 12" long, wdth 5 to 11 stalked leaflets; 
leaflets, oblong-lanceolate, 3" to 5" long, 1" to 2" 
wide; apex, acuminate; base, wedge-shaped to 
rounded; margin serrate; greenish yellow and glabrous 
above, green below, with tufts of hairs along the 
midrib and principal veins; rachis, slender, glabrous, 
or sometime minutely hairy near the base. 

Flowers. — ^Appealing before the leaves; perfect, 
naked, in loose panicles; stamens, 2, purplish; pistil, 
with an oblong ovary surmounted by a short, 2-lobed, 
purplish style. 

Fruit. — ^An oblong samara, 1" to 2" long; wing, 
rounded, clasping the flattened seed to below the 
middle. 

Twigs. — Stout, rather conspicuously 4-angled; inter- 
nodes, somewhat winged; at first reddish brown and 
hairy, later becoming gray with scattered lenticels; 
terminal buds, ovoid, acute, reddish brown, larger 
than the lateral buds; leaf scars, U-shaped, with 
a crescent-shaped row of bundle scars; pith, homo- 
geneous; the expressed sap, turning blue upon 
exposure. 

Bark. — ^About 3^" thick, gray, with large, flattened 
scales, which break up into smaller scales. 
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Habitat — On rich, dry, limestone bottom lands and 
hills; less commonly on mountain slopes. 

Distribution. — Most common in the Ohio and upper 
Mississippi Elver valleys but extending from Ontario 
through southern Michigan to Iowa and into Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

Importance. — Of some value in the manufacture 
of flooring, and once commonly used as a carriage 
wood. It is also the source of a blue dye; hence its 
common name. Blue ash is frequently planted as 
an ornamental. 

Black Ash 

Fraxinm nigra Marsh. 

Habit — ^A medium-sized tree, 40' to 60' in height 
and 1' to in diameter; with either a straight or 
a crooked bole and a small, narrow, shallow crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 12" to 16" long, Avith 7 to 11 sessile leaflets; 
leaflets, 4" to 5" long, IJ-^" wide, oblong-lanceolate; 
apex, acute; base, wedge-shaped; margins, serrate; dark 
green and glabrous above, with axillary hairs and 
paler below; rachis, stout. 

Flowers. — ^Appearing before the leaves; naked, 
polygamous, paniculate; staminate flowers, either on 
separate trees or appearing with perfect flowers in the 
same panicle; perianth, lacking; stamens, 2, with large, 
purple anthers; stigmas, purple, 2-lobed at the summit. 

Fruit. — A more or less oblong, light-brown samara, 
1" to 2" long; with a large seed and thin, oblong wing; 
wing, rounded or notched at the tip; seed, somewhat 
flattened. 

Twigs. — Stout, glabrous, with flattened nodes and 
conspicuous lenticels; terminal buds, conical, brown 
to black, up to 3^^" long; lateral buds, similar, but 
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mncli smaller, the first pair inserted some distance 
below the terminal bud; leaf scars, nearly circular, with 
an oval ring of bundle scars; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray to gray-black, with shallow 
fissures and interlacing, scaly ridges. 

Habitat — Most common on deep, rich, moist soils 
near streams and swamps, occasionally on mountain 
slopes; usually associated with other species such as 
arborvitae, maples, birches, boxelder, and tupelos. 

Distribution. — Typically a northern species, but 
reaching its southern limits from Delaware to the 
mountains of West Virginia. 

Importance, — An inferior timber species used mainly 
for baskets, chair bottoms, and chair splints and 
hoops and occasionally for interior trim in houses. 

Carolina Ash 

Fraxinus caroliniana Mill 

Habit. — ^A tree, occasionally becoming 40' in 
height, with a trunk 1' in diameter; with small 
branches, forming a somewhat rounded, narrow 
crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 7" to 12" long, with 5 to 7 stalked leaflets; 
leaflets, 3" to 6" long, 2" to 3" broad, oblong-ovate; 
apex, blunt or rounded; base, wedge-shaped; the 
margin, coarsely serrate-toothed; dark green above, 
paler below, glabrous; rachis, stout, circular in 
cross section. 

Flowers. — ^Appearing before the leaves; dioecious, 
in panicles; the staminate, with a minute calyx and 
2 to 4 stamens; the pistillate, with a small calyx and 
globular ovary surmounted by an elongated style, 
forked at its tip. 

Fruit. — ^A broad, flattened, oblong-ob ovate samara, 
up to 3" in length, in width, often 3-winged; 



Plate 184. — Carolina Ash 

1. Leaf XM' Male flower X3, 3. Female flower X3. 

4. Fruit cluster X/-^. 5. Leaf scar XI. 
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seed, elliptical, completely surrounded by the wing; 
wing, pointed or notched at the apex. 

Twigs. — Slender, at first greenish pubescent, becom- 
ing browm or gray, ^Yith scattered lenticels; terminal 
buds, 3^^" long, chestnut-br6^vn; lateral buds, similar; 
leaf scars, semicircular, \vith a U-shaped row of 
bundle scars; pith, white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray, with an irregularly scaly surface. 

Habitat, — K swamp species; tolerant of excessive 
soil moisture and able to withstand periodic inunda- 
tion; most commonly found in the shade of larger trees. 

Distribution. — From Washington, D.C., south along 
the Atlantic coastal plain to Florida and west along 
the Gulf coastal plain to Texas; also in Cuba. 

Importance. — Of no economic importance. 

Florida Ash 

Fraxinus pauciflora Sarg. 

The Florida ash is a small tree confined to the 
swamps of southern Georgia and northern Florida. 
It is similar to the Carolina ash in that it develops 
flattened fruits with wide wings extending to the base 
of the seed cavity but may be distinguished from that 
species by its smaller leaves with 3 to 7 (mostly 5) 
leaflets and shorter fruit stalks. It is of no commer- 
cial value. 


White Ash 

Fraxinus americana L. 

Habit. — ^An important tree, often 70' to 80' (rarely 
125') in height, with a 2' to 3' trunk; in the forest, 
developing a clear, straight bole, unbranched for 
many feet and supporting a narrow, pyramidal crown; 
open-grown trees, in contrast, produce branches within 
a few feet of the ground and form a broad, round- 
topped head of pleasing symmetry. 




Platsj 185. — ^White Ash 

1, Foliage XM* 2, Cluster of male flowers XI. 3. Cluster of 
female flowers XI. 4, Female flower X3. 6, Male flower X3, 

6. Fruit cluster XM* 7. Twig XM* 8. Leaf scar XlM- 
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Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, 8'' to 13" long, with 5 to 9 (mostly 7) stalked 
leaflets; leaflets, ovate-lanceolate, 3" to 6" long, 
to 3" wide; apex, acuminate; base, rounded or 
wedge-shaped; margin, toothed or entire; dark green 
and glabrous above, paler below and more or less 
pubescent; rachis, stout, grooved. 

Flowers. — ^Appearing before the leaves, dioecious, 
apetalous, dark red, borne in dense panicles; the 
staminate, consisting of a minute, 4-lobed calyx and 
2 stamens; pistillate floVers, with a deeply 4-lobed 
calyx and single pistil having a long, 2-parted style. 

Fruit. — ^An oblong or somewhat spatulate, light- 
brown samara, up to 2" long, borne in loose panicles; 
wing, slightly extended along the side of the spindle- 
shaped seed cavity. 

Twigs. — Stout, dark green to greenish brown, with 
pale lenticels; terminal buds, dark brown, blunt, with 
4 to 6 scales; lateral buds, smaller, with superposed 
buds sometimes present; leaf scars, broadly U-shaped, 
shallowly to deeply notched, with numerous bundle 
scars arranged in a U-shaped line; pith, white, 
continuous. 

Bark. — Thick, gray-brown, becoming deeply and 
narrowly fissured by narrow, interlacing ridges, thus 
forming a somewhat diamond-shaped pattern. 

Habitat. — Most commonly found on rich, moist, 
well-drained soils, in association with other species; in 
bottom lands near streams and often on low slopes. 

Distribution.^ — ^Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
west ai\d south through northern Michigan to south- 
ern Minnesota; south to northern Florida and eastern 
Texas. 

Importance. — A. very important timber species 
prized as a source of wood for tool handles, imple- 
ments, furniture, and refrigerators. White ash is 
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planted as an ornamental as it is attractive, hardy, 
and relatively free of diseases. 

Biltmore Ash 

Fraxinus hiltmoreana Bead. 

Biltmore ash is very similar to white ash and is 
often mistaken for it. This species occurs prin- 
cipally in the southern Appalachian region and may 
be recognized by its hairy twigs and leaves, which 
otherwise resemble those o£ the white ash. Con- 
siderable variation in this species makes specific 
identification at times rather difficult. 

Pumpkm Ash 

Fraxinus profunda Bush. 

This large tree with densely hairy leaves and twigs 
is most commonly observed in river bottoms subject 
to periodic and protracted inundations. It is found 
over large areas in both the northern and southern 
states but reaches its maximum development in the 
South, where trees 120' in height and 3 in diameter 
have been reported. Some authorities recognize two 
forms. To the very hairy specimens they assign the 
technical name indicated above, but to those trees 
which develop smooth twigs and leaves, or leaves hairy 
only along the midrib of leaflets, they have given the 
name F. profunda var. ashei Palmer. 

Pumpkin ash most nearly resembles red ash but 
may be separated from that species on the basis of leaf 
and fruit characteristics (see Key page 622). „ 

Red Ash 

Fraxinus pensylvanica Marsh. 

Habit. — small to medium-sized tree, 30' to 50' 
in height and 12" to 18" in diameter; the base of the 




Plate 186. — Red Abh 

1. Leaf XM- 2. Male flowers X3. 3, Female flower X3. 

4. Fruit cluster X3^. 5. Twig xMi 
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bole occasionally more or less buttressed, the cro\vn 
broad and irregular. 

Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous, odd-pinnately com- 
pound, S'' to 12" long, mth 7 to 9 stalked leaflets; 
leaflets, obovate, 4" to 6" long, about 1)^^" wude; 
apex, acute; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire or 
remotely (rarely sharply) serrate; yellow-green and 
smooth above, pale green and very hairy below; 
rachis, stout, hairy. 

Flowers. — ^Appearing with the leaves; dioecious, 
apetalous, in woolly panicles; the staminate, purplish 
red; the pistillate, greenish red. 

Fruit. — light-brown, lanceolate samara, about 2" 
long and wide; the wing, tapering gradually to 
below the middle of the seed cavity. 

Twigs. — Slender or stout, gray to gray-brown, those 
of the current season quite velvety, usually more or 
less flattened at the nodes; terminal buds, ovoid, 
covered with hairy, rusty-red scales, about 3^^" long; 
lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, semi- 
circular, the bundle scars arranged in a U-shaped 
pattern; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray-brown, with narrow fissures 
separated by interlacing ridges. 

Habitat. — Widely distributed near streams and 
swamps, tolerant of inundation. 

Distribution. — Nova Scotia to Manitoba, south 
to Kansas, Missouri, northern Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia. 

Importance. — Similar to that of white ash but 
developing a wood of somewhat inferior quality; occa- 
sionally cultivated as an ornamental. 

Green Ash 

Fraxinus 'pensylvanica var. lanceolata (Borkh.) Sarg. 

This tree is considered by many authorities to be 
merely a variety of the red ash, although there are 
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those who accord it specific rank. It may be dis- 
tinguished from red ash by its lustrous-green, sharply 
serrate, lanceolate leaflets and smooth twigs. There 
are numerous intergrading forms, and these make 
specific identification a matter of individual judg- 
ment. While green ash is commonly observed in 
moist situations, its ability to develop under the most 
adverse conditions has resulted in its widespread use 
for planting in the shelter-belt zone and similar areas. 
This form produces excellent timber; the tree is com- 
monly used ornamentally. 

THE FORESTIERAS 
Forestiera Poir. 

The genus Forestiera is represented by about 15 
species of trees and shrubs found in the southern 
United States, Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, and South America. A single arborescent 
species {F. acuminata Poir.) occurs in the southeastern 
United States. 

The forestieras have simple leaves, and some 
species are evergreen. The flowers, which are very 
small, are either dioecious or polygamous. The fruit 
is a more or less fleshy drupe, usually 1-seeded. While 
no great economic importance is attached to this 
genus, certain species are frequently cultivated as 
ornamentals. 


Texas forestiera 

Forestiera acuminata Poir. 

Habit. — ^A shrub or small to medium-sized tree, 
sometimes 50^ in height, with a short trunk 8^' to 12'^ 
in diameter; in the forest, producing a broad, open 
crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous, simple, elliptical, 
2'' to long, 1'^ to 2" broad; apex, acuminate; 
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base, wedge-shaped; margin, often remotely serrate 
above the middle, yellow-green and glabrous above, 
paler below; petiole, slender, long, occasionally 
obscurely winged. 

Flowers.— “Appearing before the leaves; dioecious, 
apetalous; staminate, in stalked clusters from the 
axils of yellow bracts, with 4 stamens, ovary abortive, 
inconspicuous; pistillate, in panicles V' long, ovary 
ovoid, naiTowed into a slender style with a 2-lobed 
stigma, stamens absent or abortive. 

Fruit — An ovoid, purple, dry drupe, about 1"' long, 
narrowed at the base; stone, conspicuously ridged; 
seeds, compressed, striate, light brown. 

Twigs. — Slender, light brown, w'arty, with numerous 
lenticels; terminal buds, ovoid, acute, long; 

lateral buds, smaller, similar, often superposed;^ leaf 
scars, small, circular and rounded, with a single 
U-shaped bundle scar; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, dark brown, and remotely ridged. 

Habitat. — On low^-lying, moist soil near streams 
and swamps. 

Distribution, — Scattered in suitable habitats in 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas; most common in Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Texas, but attaining largest size in 
Louisiana. 

Importance. — Of some value as an ornamental. 

THE FRINGETREES 
Chionanthus L. 

Chionanthus is a small genus represented by only 
two species. One of these is found in the United 
States ; the other is a native of China. 

The bark of the American species contains medi- 
cinal compounds. This form is also much planted 
as an ornamental. 
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White Frmgetre.e 

Chionanthus virginicus L. 

Habit. — shrub, or sometimes attaining arbores- 
cent proportions and then becoming 20' to 30' in 
height wdth a short trunk 8" to 12" in diameter; wdth 
stout, ascending branches, forming a narrow, oblong 
head. 

Leaves. — Opposite, deciduous, simple, ovate-oblong, 
4" to 8" long, 1" to 4" broad; apex, acuminate; base, 
wedge-shaped; margin, entire, but often somewhat 
wavy; veins, forming a prominent, netlike pattern; 
dark green and glabrous above, paler below, with 
numerous hairs on the veins; petioles, stout, long. 

Flowers. — ^Appearing with the leaves; dioecious, 
fragrant; borne in loose, pendent, hairy, 3-flowered 
clusters, 4" to 6" long, subtended by bracts; perfect 
flowers, occasionally present; calyx, deeply 4-lobed; 
corolla, white, 'with 4 or sometimes with 5 or, 6, long, 
straplike lobes; stamens, 2 (rarely 4); ovary, 1-celled. 

Fruit. — ^A dark-blue-black, oval drupe, occasionally 
covered with a whitish bloom, about 1" long; seeds, 
ovoid, about long. 

Twigs. — Stout, slightly angled, more or less pubes- 
cent, ashy gray, with subnodal thickenings; lenticels, 
large and scattered; terminal buds, broadly ovoid, 
acute, brown, 3^" long; lateral buds, smaller; leaf 
scars, elevated, semicircular, with numerous bundle 
scars arranged in a U-shaped pattern; pith, white, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, close, and with thin, appressed, 
brown, superficial scales. 

Habitat.— On rich, moist soil near streams; occa- 
sionally found at altitudes up to 4,000'. 

Distribution. — From Pennsylvania to Florida and 
west to Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 



Plath 187. — Whitb FiuNaBTRKB 
1. Foliage and fruit X/^. 2. Flower cluster XM- 3. Flower XI. 
4. Twig Xh. 
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Importance. — The bark is a source of a tonic and 
has been used as a diuretic and fever reductant; fre- 
quently cultivated for its ornamental value. 

THE OSiMANTHES 
Osmantkus Lour. 

The osmanthes comprise a group of about 10 
species widely scattered in North America, Hawaiq 
and the Orient. The flowers of certain species are 
used in China to flavor tea, and several others are 
cultivated as ornamentals. Two species occur in the 
South. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN SPECIES 

L Fruit, dark purple, about H'' in diameter; flower stalks 

smooth Bevilwood osmanthus (p. 637) 

1. Fruit, yellowish green, about in diameter; flower 
stalks, hairy Hammock osmanthus (p. 639) 

Bevilwood Osmanthus 

Osmanthus americanus B. & H. 

Habit. — ^A tree, becoming 50' to 70' in height, with 
a trunk 1' in diameter; crown, long, narrow, and some- 
what oblong (often shrubby). 

Leaves. — Opposite, persistent, simple, oblong-lance- 
olate, 4" to 5" long, 1" to 2K" broad; apex, variable, 
acute, notched, or rounded; base, wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire and somewhat curled; bright green, 
leathery, and smooth above; paler below; petiole, 
stout, up to long. 

Flowers. — ^Appearing before the leaves; imperfect 
and perfect flowers on different plants; flowers, in 
3-flowered cymes or racemes subtended by tiiangular 
bracts; calyx, 4-toothed; corolla, creamy white, 
tubular, 4-lobed at the summit; stamens, 2 (rarely 4); 
pistil, 1-celled (rudimentary on the male flowers). 



Plate 18S. — ^Devilwood Osmanthtjs 
1. Foliage and flowers XH* Fruit XH* 3. Female flower 
X2. 4. Male flower X2. 
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Fruit, — K. dark-blue^ ovoid, thin-skinned drupe, 
about 1" long, wide; seed, ovoid, brown, striate. 

Twigs. — Slender, remotely angled, brown, with 
minute lenticels; terminal buds, lanceolate, reddish 
browm, long; lateral buds, smaller; leaf scars, 
elevated, circular, with a ring of small bundle scars; 
pith, ivhite, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, close, gray-browm, with small, ap- 
pressed scales, which exfoliate to reveal the reddish 
inner bark. 

Habitat. — On moist, rich soil near swamps, ponds, 
and streams; less common on dry upland sites. 

Distribution. — From North Carolina along the 
coast, south to Florida and west to Louisiana. 

Importance. — Of value only as a cultivated 
ornamental. 


Hammock Osmanthus 

Osmanthus floridanus Chapm. 

This small tree is restricted to hammocks of 
peninsular Florida and may be distinguished from 
devilwood osmanthus by its thicker, larger leaves, 
hairy flower stalks, and greenish-yellow fruits. 

THE BORAGE FAMILY 

Boraginaceae 

The Borage Family, with 90 genera and about 1,500 
species, is widely distributed through the warmer 
regions of both hemispheres. A few forms attain 
arborescent proportions, but the vast majority are 
herbaceous. Included in this group are the well- 
known forgetmenots, beggar's-lice, bluebells, and 
heliotropes. 

Two genera, each represented by a single arbores- 
cent form, are included in our southern flora. 
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Synopsis of Southern* Arborescent Genera 


Genm 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Cordia 

margins, 
often toothed 

corolla, to 

pear-shaped, 


2'* across; 

partly or 


above the 

style-branches 

wholly covered 


middle 

forked 

by a persistent 
calyx 

Bourreria 

margins, 
entire from 

corolla, to 

globular, the 


across; 

style-branches 
not forked 

COKDIAS 

calyx, small 


base to apex 

THE 

and basal 


Cordia L. 

These are a group of about 250 species of trees and 
shrubs, the majority indigenous to tropical America. 
Some are productive of excellent timber, and others 
are propagated for their fruits. One of the 2 species 
native to the United States is a small tree of southern 
Florida and adjacent islands to the south and east. 

* Geigertree Cordia 

Cordia sebestena L. 

Habit . — A large shrub or small tree, seldom more 
than 20' to 30' in height or 6" to 8" in diameter; in 
the forest, developing a small, ovoid crown composed 
of stout, ascending branches. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate, simple, persistent, 5" to 6" 
long, 3" to 4" wide, mostly ovate; apex, acute or 
rounded; base, rounded or heart-shaped; margin, 
entire or occasionally _ toothed above the middle; 
dark green, with short, stiff hairs above, paler and 
usually smooth except along the principal veins below; 
petioles, stout, hairy, about long. 

Flowers. — Complete, borne in many-fiowered, ter- 
minal clusters which appear irregularly throughout 



Plate 189, — Geigbrtbbe Cobdia 
1. Poliage XK- 2. Flowers 3. Fruit x}4. 
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the year; calyx, tubular, hairy, S-lobed, the lobes tri" 
angular and toothlike, the tube characterised by 
many longitudinal ribs; corolla, 5dobed, bright orange 
or deep yellowish orange, funnel-shaped, hairy on the 
outer surface, 1" to 1}^" in diameter across the fully 
opened flower; stamens, 5, attached to the corolla 
tube; pistil, with a 4-celled ovary, the style-branches 
forked. 

Fruit. — pear-shaped, drupelike structure, com- 
pletely enclosed in a smooth, ivory-white, enlarged 
calyx, about long, the taillike remnant of the 
long exserted style commonly persistent. 

Twigs, — Stout, changing from dark green to hght 
gray during their 1st year; buds, naked; leaf scars, 
heart-shaped, with 2 central, circular clusters of 
bundle scars; pith, large, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark brown to nearly black, with deep 
fissures separating narrow, superficially scaly ridges. 

Habitat, — Hammocks and low ground near salt 
water. 

Distribution. — Southern Florida, the Keys, and 
many of the West Indies. 

Importance. — Used ornamentally throughout its 
range because of its showy, bright, flame-colored 
flowers. 


THE STRONGBAEKS 
Bourreria P,Br. 

These are a small group of 18 to 20 species of trees 
apd shrubs restricted to the subtropics and tropics of 
the Americas. A single arborescent form occurs 
within our limits, 

Ovalleaf Strongbark 

Bourreria ovata Meyers 

Habit. — A. moderately large tree, sometimes 40' to 
50' in height and 10" to 12" in diameter, with a 




1, Foliage and fruit XM- 2. Flower cluster 3, Flower XI. 
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broadly buttressed base, fluted bole, and narrow, 
irregular, rounded crown. 

Leaves, — Alternate, simple, persistent, 2 '^ to 3'^ 
long, 1'' to 2'' wide, mostly oval to obovate; apex, 
ending in a short tip, rounded, or notched; base, wedge- 
shaped; margin, entire, thickened; yellow-green and 
lustrous above, paler below, the midrib tinged with 
orange; petiole, about 1" long, at first coated with 
long, white hairs, but becoming smooth during the 
early summer. 

Flowers. — Complete, borne in many-flowered, ter- 
minal clusters, which first appear in the spring and 
then again in the late fall; calyx, bell-shaped, 5- 
lobed; corolla, bell-shaped, 5-lobed, creamy white, 
about across when completely developed; stamens, 
6; pistil, 4-celled, the style branches not forked. 

Fruit. — Drupelike, globular, orange-red, about 
in diameter, seated upon the spreading persistent 
calyx. 

Twigs. — Slender, orange-gray to red-gray, often 
marked with pale lenticels; buds, globular, seemingly 
deeply embedded in the epidermal tissues of the 
twig; leaf scars, minute; pith, continuous. 

Bark, — Thin, brownish gray, sometimes tinged with 
red, on the larger stems exfoliating into small, thin, 
irregular, flattened, platelike scales. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and moist, rich soils. , 

Distribution. — Southern Florida, including the Keys ; 
many of the West Indian islands. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. A brewf 
somewhat similar to tea, has been made from the 
inner bark by the Bahama Island natives. 

THE VERVAIN FAMILY 

Verbenaceae 

The Vervain Family includes about 80 genera and 
nearly 1,200 species of plants, the majority herbaceous. 
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East Indian teakwood is probably the best known and 
most valuable member of the group. Handsome 
foliage and showy flowers characterize many species. 
In the South, the monks pepperbush {Vitex agnus- 
castuB L.) -and certain of the lantanas are prized 
ornamentals. 

Two genera, each represented by a single arbo- 
rescent form, are found in our subtropical forests. 

Synopsis of Southern Genera 

Genm Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Avicennia woolly below in spikes; corolla a capsule 

4-lobed 

Citharexylum smooth in racemes; a drupe 

below corolla, 5-lobed 

THE BLACKMANGROVES 

Avicennia L. 

The blackmangroves comprise a small group of 
tidewater trees of widespread occurrence in the tropics 
of both the Old and the New World. These plants 
are unique both in their method of seeding and in their 
habit of growth. Each of the podlike fruit contains a 
large, heavy seed that continues to develop even 
after maturation. When released the developing 
seedling falls into the soft, mucky soils, which are 
often completely submerged at high tide, and imme- 
diately takes root. The young plant develops a 
system of submerged, lateral roots, from which arises 
a multitude of thick, leafless, unbranched knees. 
These are produced in such profusion that they actu- 
ally form a network that retards the seaward flow of 
trash and debris brought in by incoming tidal waters 
and helps in the accumulation of silt and sand. In 
time, the foreshores of mangrove swamps are thus 
actually extended and new land surfaces formed. 
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Blackmangrove 

Avicennia nitida Jacq. 

Habit — shrub, or small tree within the limits of 
our range, but through the West Indies often 60' to 70' 
in height and about 2' in diameter; featuring a rounded 
widespread crown and spreading root system with 
numerous, aerating roots or knees* 

Leaves, — Opposite, simple, persistent, mostly oblong 
to elliptical, 2" to 4" long, ^4" to wide; apex, 
acute or rounded; base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire, 
often slightly curled backward; dark green, lustrous 
above; gray and woolly below; petioles, about 
long, grooved above, swollen at the base. 

Flowers* — Complete, borne regularly throughout 
the growing season in short, terminal, spikelike clus- 
ters; calyx, deeply 54obed; corolla, white, tubular, 
4-lobed at the apex about wide; stamens, 4, 
attached to the corolla; ovary, 1-celled. 

Fruit — small, somewhat compressed, egg-shaped, 
2-valved, 1-seeded capsule, about 13^" long and 1" 
wide. 

Twigs. — Slender, more or less 4-angled, at first 
finely hairy, ultimately orange-brown and smooth 
although often contorted; buds, minute, globular; leaf 
scars, U-shaped, with a central row of vascular scars ; 
pith, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark brown, with longitudinal and trans- 
verse fissures separating the flat, scaly, squarish blocks; 
when sloughing off, displaying an orange-red inner 
bark. 

Habitat. — ^Low, tidal shores. 

Distribution.— In the United States from St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, south through the Keys, the islands of 
Mississippi Sound, and Louisiana. Also abundant in 
the West Indies, on the Brazilian coast, across the 
Atlantic to the African west coast. 



Plate 191. — ^Blackmanqbove 

1. Foliage and flowers XM- 2. Flower Xl. 3. Fruit XM* 
4, Leaf scar XI 3^. 
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Importance. — The bark is rich in tannin and in the 
past has been used in the preparation of leather. The 
wood is used for fuel and fence posts and occasionally 
as flooring. 


THE NIGHTSHADES 
Citharexylum L. 

The fiddlewoods comprise a small group of tropical 
American trees and shrubs numbering about 20 
species. A single form extends northward through 
the West Indies to southern Florida. 

Florida Fiddlewood 

Citharexylum fruticosum Jacq. 

Habit. — A shrub, or sometimes a small tree, 15^ 
to 30' in height and 4" to 8" in diameter; with a short, 
often leaning bole, clothed for the greater part of 
its length in a narrow, irregularly conical crown of 
ascending branches. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oblong to obovate, 2" to 4" long, 1" to wide; 
apex, pointed ornotched;base, wedge-shaped; margin, 
thickened and often curled backward; bright green 
and lustrous above, pale green and smooth below; 
petioles, grooved, stout, eventually falling from a 
raised, nearly circular, woody base, pith, continuous. 

Flowers. — Complete, fragrant, appearing through- 
out the year in 2" to 4", hairy, axillary racemes; calyx, 
5-toothed; more or less hairy; corolla, white, tubular, 
5-lobed at the summit, about in diameter; stamens, 
4, attached to the corolla, an abortive or sterile 5th 
stamen sometimes present; pistil, with a 4-celled ovary 
and 2-lobed stigma. 

Fruit. — nearly globular, reddish-brown to pur- 
plish-black, 2-stoned, 4-seeded drupe, about* in 



Plate 192. — ^Plosida Fiddlewood 
1. FoHage and fruit 2, Cluster of flowers XH- 

3. Flower X3. 4, Leaf scar X2. 
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diameter; inserted upon the pemistent^ spreading, 
cuplike calyx. 

Twigs. — Slender, ridged, angular in cross section, 
light grayish yellow, hairy; buds, globular, minute, 
hairy, more or less submerged in the twig; leaf 
scars, raised, \voody, nearly circular, with a U-shaped 
band of bundle scars; pith, continuous. 

Bark, — Very thin, light brown to reddish brown, 
separating at the surface into tiny, flat, closely 
appressed scales. 

Habitat.^ — Shores and hammocks adjacent to tide- 
waters. 

Distribution. — Southern peninsular Florida, the 
Keys, and the West Indies. 

Importance. — Of no commercial value. 

Remarks. — form with hairy leaves (var. villosum 
SchuU) may not infrequently be encountered. 

THE POTATO FAMILY 

Solanaceae 

This interesting family, ivith its numerous food and 
drug plants, comprises a group of about 85 genera and 
over 1,800 species, the majority herbaceous. Among 
the food plants mention should be made of the Irish 
potato, tomato, pepper, and eggplant. Belladonna, 
jimsonweed, and henbane are productive of powerful 
drugs used in pharmaceutical preparations. Tobacco, 
the principal cash crop of many of our southern 
farmers, is also included in the group. Among the 
plants of recognized ornamental value, are the 
petunias, matrimonyvine, and nightshade. 

A single arborescent form of this family occurs in 
the South. 
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THE NIGHTSHADES 
Solanum L. 

This is a large genus, comprising about 1,200 species 
of herbs, vines, shrubs, and a few trees. A single 
arborescent form extends northward from the Ameri- 
can tropics into southern Florida. 

MuUein Nightshade Potatotree 
Potatotree 

Solanu7n verbascifolium L. 

Habit. — Ordinarily a shrub, but occasionally becom- 
ing about 20' in height with a single, erect stem, 4" 
to 6" in diameter; in the latter instance, with a broad, 
nearly flat-topped cro\vn. 

Leaves. — Alternate, simple, persistent, mostly ovate 
to elliptical, 4" to 7'' long, 1" to 3" wide; apex, acute 
to long-tapered; base, rounded or wedgelike; margin, 
wavy, sometimes slightly thickened; yellow-green 
and hairy above, paler and more densely hairy below; 
petioles, about 1" long, densely hairy. 

Flowers. — Complete, mostly in hairy, axillary 
clusters, 2" to 4" in length; calyx, hairy, 5-lobed, the 
teeth triangular; corolla, white, deeply 6-parted; 
stamens, 5, inserted on the corolla, their anthers much 
elongated; pistil, with a 2-ceiled ovary, slender style, 
and slightly thickened stigma. 

Fruit. — Globular, yellow, berrylike, about in 
diameter, supported by the persistent, hairy calyx; 
seeds, numerous, minute, yellow, compressed. 

Twigs. — Unarmed, stout, densely hairy, becoming 
smooth and orange-brown in their 2d winter; buds, 
hairy, small, and blunt; leaf scars, half-round, with 
3 bundle scars; pith, spongy. 

Bark. — ^Very thin, greenish yellow to yellowish gray, 
with numerous warty excrescences. 



Plate 193. — Mulleik Nightshade 
1. PoUage and fruit XM- 2. Flower XI. 3. Leaf scar X2, 
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Habitat. — Shores and rich hummocks near the sea. 

Distribution. — Widespread through the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Central America, and across the Pacific 
to southeastern China and tropics of the Old World; 
in the United States restricted to lower peninsular 
Florida and the Keys. Some authorities do not 
regard this as a truly indigenous Floridian species. 

Importance. — N one. 

THE TRUMPETCEEEPER FAMILY 
Bignoniaceae 

The Trumpetcreeper Family numbers about 100 
genera and nearly 600 species of trees, shrubs, vines, 
and herbs, mostly tropical. Several of the arborescent 
species are productive of valuable cabinet woods, 
while others, because of their handsome foliage and 
showy flowers, are widely used for decorative pur- 
poses. Three of the 5 genera indigenous to the 
United States include tree species, and 2 of these, 
Catalpa and Enallagmaj are represented in southern 
forests. 



Synopsis 

of Southern 

Genera 


Genus 

Leaves 

Flowers 

Fruit 

Seeds 

Catalpa 

opposite 

and 

whorled, 

deciduous, 

ovate 

in panicles 
or 

corymbs; 
stamens, 2 

a linear, 

woody 

capsule 

winged 

Enallagma 

alternate, 

persistent, 

oblong 

solitary or 
clustered; 
stamens, 4 

a berry 

unwinged 
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THE CATALPAS 
Catalpa Scop. 

These are a genus with seven species found in 
eastern China, the West Indies, and eastern United 
States. The two American species are both natives 
of the South. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN CATALPAS 

1. Fruit pods, slender, thin- walled; corolla, conspicuously 
blotched with yellow and purple on the inner surface . 

Southern catalpa (p. 654) 

1. Fruit pods, stout, thick-walled; corolla, inconspicu- 
ously blotched with yellow on the inner surface, spotted 
externally with purple Northern catalpa (p. 656) 

Southern Catalpa Indianbean 

Catalpa Mgnonioides Walt. 

‘Habit, — A medium-sized tree, rarely becoming 60' 
in height, with a short bole 2' to 4' in diameter, 
separating into several oblique, heavy, brittle branches, 
forming a broad, rounded, open crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite or whorled, deciduous, simple, 
broadly ovate, 5^' to 6" long, 4'' to 5" wide; apex, 
pointed or more or less rounded; base, heart-shaped; 
margin, entire or somewhat undulate (rarely lobed); 
light green, glabrous above, paler and pubescent 
below, with a conspicuous midrib; petioles, stout, 
5" to long. 

Flowers. — Perfect, irregular, appearing after the 
leaves, in compact, many-flowered panicles, on slender 
stalks, 8" to 10" in length; individual flowers, about 
2" wide, with a small, glabrous, purplish calyx and a 
white, 5-lobed corolla with yellow and purple blotches 
on the inner surface; fertile stamens, 2; pistil, 2-celled, 
with a long style and 2 exserted stigmas. 



Plate 194. — Southern Catalpa 
1. Poliage XM- 2, Flowers X3^. 3. Frmt XM- 4. Seed 
XM« Twig X?^. 
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Fruit — A woody, linear, gray-brown capsule, 6'' 
to 20'^ long, persistent until spring and then separating 
into 2 valves; seeds, 1^' long, gray, with pointed wings. 

Twigs. — Stout, brittle, more or less forked, at first 
greenish purple, becoming gray-brown with large, 
pale lenticels; terminal buds, absent; lateral buds, 
globose, vdth about 6 pointed, overlapping scales; 
leaf scars, oval, with a circle of 10 to 12 bundle scars; 
pith, large, white, continuous. 

Bark. — Thin, reddish brown or gray, breaking into 
long, thin, irregular scales. 

Habitat. — Native to the riverbaiiks and swamp 
margins of southern United States; widely planted 
through the South Atlantic states, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. 

Distribution. — From Florida west to Mississippi. 

Importance. — Of some value as an ornamental, and 
used in the production of fence posts and rails. 


Northern Catalpa 

Catalpa speciosa Engem. 

This is very similar to the southern catalpa and 
occurs as an occasional tree in rich, moist soils on 
flats and slopes through southern Indiana, southern 
Illinois, western Kentucky, and Tennessee to south- 
eastern Missouri and eastern Arkansas. Northern 
catalpa may be distinguished from its southern con- 
gener by its stout, thick-walled pods, few-flowered 
inflorescences, and flowers with palely tinted corollas- 
The tree is commonly planted as an ornamental and 
has been used with some degree of success in the 
shelter-belt region. The wood is manufactured into 
cheap furniture, and quantities are used in the round 
for poles and posts. 
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THE CALABASHES 
Enallagma Bail. 

The calabashes comprise a small, tropical, Ameri- 
can genus of trees indigenous to the West Indies, 
Central America, and Mexico. The blackcalabash 
reaches its northern limits in lower peninsular 
Florida. 


Blackcalabash 

Enallagma cucurhitina Urb. 

Habit. — ^A small tree 20' high, with a 4" to 5" 
trunk and slender, pendulous, warty branches forming 
a low, rounded head. 

Leaves. — ^Alternate persistent, simple, oblong- 
ovate, 6" to 8" long, 1" to 4" wide; apex, short- 
pointed or rounded; base, narrowly wedge-shaped; 
margin, entire; at maturity leathery; lustrous, dark 
green above, yellow below, with a stout midrib, 
glabrous; petioles, short, stout, glandular. 

Flowers. — Perfect, irregular, appearing with the 
leaves and again in the fall, solitary or in few-flowered 
clusters; calyx, green, 'with 2 large, prominent lobes; 
corolla, creamy white or purplish, about 2" long, with 
purple bands on the lower side, obscurely 5-lobed; 
stamens, 4, in 2 ranks; pistil, with an ovoid, 2-celled 
ovary, narrow style, and 24obed stigma. 

Fruit. — Berrylike, ovoid to oblong, 3" to 4" long, 
to 2" wide, remotely 4-ribbed; husk, dark green 
and somewhat roughened by minute spines; seeds, 
oblong, 3^" long. 

Twigs. — Stout, somewhat angular, ^nth. enlarged 
nodes and persistent leaf bases; at first creamy white, 
becoming gray; buds, small, woody, persistent; pith, 
continuous. 



Plate 195. — Black calabash 

1. Foliage and flowers xM- Fruit xM* 3. Seed xH- 
4. Leaf scar XlM* 
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Bark. — Thin, reddish brown, dividing into broad, 
thin scales. 

Habitat — Rich, moist soil near salt water. 

Distribution. — In the region of the Bay of Biscayne 
in Florida; also on the Antilles, in Mexico, and south to 
Venezuela. 

Importance, — None. 

THE MADDER FAMHY 

Rubiaceae 

The Madder Family numbers about 350 genera 
and nearly 6,000 species of trees, shrubs, and herbs, 
some of them climbers. The best-known and most 
important member of the group is the coffee plant. 
Originally a native of Africa and Asia, this valuable 
plant and many of its horticultuial varieties are now 
widely cultivated throughout the warmer regions of 
the world. Other commercial derivatives of this 
family include quinine, alizarin (a red dye principle), 
and lumber. The capejasmtne and gardenias are 
members of this family and are prized for their beauti- 
ful and pleasantly scented flowers. 

Four genera are represented in our subtropical 
forests by 1 or more arborescent species. 


Synopsis of Southern Arborescent Genera 


Genus 

Pinckneya 

Leaves 

deciduous 

Flowers 

in terminal and 
axillary clusters; 
calyx, unequally 
6-lobed, the largest 
pinkish and petal- 
like 

Fruit 
a capsule 

Exostemma 

persistent 

axillary, mostly 
solitary; calyx, 
equally 5-lobed 

a capsule 
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Genus Leaves Flowers Fruit 

Cephalanthus deciduous in heads, solitary an acliene 
or clustered; calyx, 

4- (rarely 5- ) 
lobed 

Guettarda persistent in axillary clusters; drupaceous 
calyx, 4-lobed 

Pinckneya Fevertree 

Pinchneya pubens IMichx, 

A Monotype 

Habit, — A small tree, seldom more than 26' to 30' 
in height and 6" to 10" in diameter, with a narrow, 
rounded crown composed of numerous, slender, hori- 
zontal branches, an unbuttressed bole, and a shallow, 
fibrous root system. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, elliptical 
to ovate, 6" to 8" long, 3" to 4" broad; apex, acute; 
base, wedge-shaped; margin, entire; dark green, 
obscurely hairy above, pale green and hairy below; 
petioles, about 1" long; stipules, extending between 
the petioles, awl-shaped, glandular. 

Flowers. — Complete, borne in terminal and axillary, 
few-flowered clusters; calyx, 5-lobed, wdth 1 and some- 
times 2 of the lobes becoming greatly enlarged and 
petallike, then rose-colored, up to 3" long and 
wide; corolla, trumpet-shaped, light yellow, 5-lobed 
at the summit, the lobes hairy, often recurved, 
marked on the inner surface with bright-red lines; 
stamens, 5, attached to the corolla, exserted; pistil, 
with a 2-celled ovary, long, narrow style, and remotely 
2-lobed stigma, which extends above the stamens. 

Fruit. — A 2-lobed, 2-valved, 2-celled, light-brown, 
papery, nearly globular capsule, about 1" long; seeds, 
winged. 



Plate 196, — Pinckneya 

1. Foliage and flowers XM* 2. Detail of calyx showing much 
enlarged petallike sepal XM. 3. Fruit cluster XH* 4. Seed 

xH. 
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Twigs. — Slender, at first extremely hairy, becoming 
smooth and reddish brown in their 2nd season; ter- 
minal buds, present, conical, with 1 or 2 pairs of 
exposed scales; lateral buds, much smaller, more 
nearly ovoid, and indistinctly scaly, leaf scars, cres- 
cent-shaped, with a crescent-shaped or occasionally 
C-shaped bundle scar, sometimes divided into many 
smaller scars; pith, chalky white, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, light brown, superficially scaly at the 
surface; scales, minute; inner bark, very bitter to the 
taste. 

Habitat. — Margins of streams, wet bottomlands, 
and swamps. 

Distribution. — Restricted; occurring along the coast 
from South Carolina to northern Florida (Leon and 
Washington Counties). 

Importance. — In early colonial days a decoction 
prepared from the bark of this plant was used success- 
fully in treating victims of malaria. This tree is a 
close relative of the Peruvian cinchona tree, from 
which commercial quinine is derived, and it is generally 
believed that it probably contains the same or similar 
curative products. The wood is soft and light and 
of no commercial value. 

THE BUTTOKBUSHES 
Cephalantkus L. 

The buttonbushes number seven species of trees 
and shrubs, which are widely distributed through the 
forests of North and South America and southern and 
eastern Asia, A single species reaches arborescent 
proportions in certain of the southern states. 

Common Buttonbush 

Cephalanthus occidentalis L. 

Habit.— Throughout most of its range a profusely 
branched, often sprawling shrub, but in certain parts 



PiiATE 197. — Common Buttonbubh 
1. Foliage and flowers XH* 2. Flower detail X2, 3. Head 

of fruit XM- Single fruit X2. 6. Leaf soars XM* 
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of the South becoming a small tree, 25' to 35' in 
height and 4" to 8" in diameter (max. 60' by 1'). 

Leaves. — Opposite or whorled, simple, deciduous, 
4" to 7" long, 2" to 3H" '"'ide, ovate, elliptical, or 
lance-shaped; apex, short- to long-tapered; base, 
rounded or wedge-shaped; margin, entire; dark green 
above, pale green and not infrequently hairy along 
the principal veins below; petioles, grooved, about 
long; stipules, minute, triangular. 

Flowers. — Complete, fragrant, borne in heads, 1'^ to 
in diameter, on slender stalks V' to 2^' long; 
heads, solitary or in racemose clusters of 2 to seireral, 
terminal or axillary; calyx tube, 4- (rarely 5- ) lobed; 
corolla, creamy white, trumpet-shaped, with 4 (rarely 
5) terminal, rounded lobes; stamens, 4 (rarely 5), 
seated upon the corolla tube; pistil, with 2-celled 
ovary, slender style, and club-shaped stigma. 

Fruit. — A spheroid cluster of dark-reddish-brown 
achenes, about in diameter. 

Twigs. — Slender to moderately stout, dark reddish 
brown, glossy or often covered with a bloom during 
their 1st winter, dotted with pale, elongated lenticels; 
terminal buds, lacking, the tip of the twig usually 
dying back, or terminating in a cluster of fruits; lat- 
eral buds, solitary or paired, conical, indistinctly 
scaly, more or less embedded in the epidermal tissues 
of the twig; leaf scars, crescent-shaped to shield- 
shaped, with a C-shaped bundle scar, often broken 
into numerous small bundles arranged in a C- or U- 
shaped line; stipule scars, slitlike, often united; pith, 
homogeneous. 

Bark. — Thin, gray-brown, and comparatively smooth 
on young stems, on older trunks becoming dark brown 
to deep purplish brown, fissured between flattened, 
scaly ridges. 

Habitat. — ^Low ground; most abundant in swamps 
and along streams and margins of ponds; shrubby 
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throughout much of its range, in some localities form- 
ing nearly impenetrable thickets. 

Distribution. — Southeastern Canada; eastern United 
States from the coastal plains to the niidwestern plains 
states ; also through the Southwest to California and 
Mexico; south through peninsular Florida to Cuba. 

Importance. — Occasionally used as an ornamental. 
The bark is said to contain products having phar- 
maceutical value, 

THE PRINCEWOODS 

. Exostemma Rich. 

These are a group of about 20 species of trees and 
shrubs, all indigenous to the American tropics, but 
particularly abundant in the West Indies. A single 
species, Caribbean princewood, reaches its northern 
limit in southern Florida. 

Caribbean Princewood 

Exostemma caribaeum R. & S. 

Habit. — ^A shrub or small tree, 15' to 25' in height 
and 6" to 10" in diameter; with slender, ascending 
branches forming a narrow, rounded crown. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent through the 
2d season, leathery, lance-shaped to oblong, 1" to 3" 
long, to wide; apex, usually long-tapered, 

ending in a short, pointed tip; base, broadly wedge- 
shaped; margin, entire; dark green above, yellow- 
green below; petioles and midrib, orange, the former 
about long; stipules, triangular, sharp-pointed. 

Flowers. — Complete, solitary in the leaf axils, fra- 
grant, about 3" long; calyx, in the form of a tube, 5- 
lobed at the summit, the lobes triangular; corolla, 
w^hite, trumpet-shaped, with 5 spreading lobes; 
stamens, 5, attached to the corolla; pistil, with a 2- 
celled ovary, long, slender style, and headlike stigma. 




Plate 198. — CARiBSEAisr Pbincbwood 
1, Foliage and fruit XM- Flower cluster 3. Longi- 

tudinal section through corolla showing attachment of stamens 
XM* 4. Stipule X2. 5. Leaf scar X2. 
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Fruit. — 2-celledj 2-valvedj many-seeded capsule, 
about long; seeds, oblong, winged, about 
long. 

Twigs. — Slender, greenish brown to reddish brown, 
dotted with pale lenticels; buds, small, nearly glob- 
ular, indistinctly scaly; leaf scars, essentially half- 
round to nearly circular, with a broad, C-shaped row 
of bundle scars; pith, homogeneous; stipule scars, 
encircling the twig between the nodes. 

Bark. — ^Very thin, gray-white or nearly so, often 
mottled with orange; divided into squarish or rec- 
tangular plates. 

Habitat. — Hammocks and sandy soils near tide- 
water. 

Distribution. — Southern tip of Florida, the Keys, 
the West Indies, southern Mexico, and Central 
America. 

Importance. — The bark was once used in the prep- 
aration of a tonic to reduce fever. Since the discovery 
of the cinchona bark (quinine), however, its use has 
been only local. 


THE VELVETSEEDS 
Guettarda Endl. 

These are a group of about 50 shrubs and small 
trees found in wooded regions of tropical America, 
eastern tropical Africa, and Australia. Two arbo- 
rescent forms occur in Florida. 

KEY TO THE SOUTHERN VELVETSEEDS 

1. Leaves, leathery, 2" to 5" long, their petioles and lower 
surfaces clothed with rusty-red, matted, woolly hairs; 

stone of fruit, 4- to 9-seeded 

Roughleaf velvetseed (p. 668) 

1 Leaves, thin, 1" to long, their petioles and lower 
surfaces clothed with silky, white hairs ; stone of fruit, 

2- to 4-seeded Everglades velvetseed (p. 670) 
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Roughleaf Velvetseed 

Gueitarda scahra Lam. 

Habit. — small evergreen tree, seldom more than 
20^ to 30' in height or 12" to 16" in diameter, with an 
open, irregular crown, which often clothes the greater 
length of the bole. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, persistent, leathery, 
oval to egg-shaped, 2" to 5" long, 1^2^' to 3" broad; 
apex, rounded, often ending abruptly in a short, 
pointed tip; base, rounded or somewhat heart-shaped; 
margin, entire, commonly curled under; dark green 
and somewhat roughened above, with rusty-red, 
matted hairs below; petioles, stout, about 3^^'^ long, 
rusty-pubescent; stipules, awl-shaped, persistent. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing intermittently during 
late winter and spring, borne in few-flowered, long- 
stalked, axillary cymes; calyx, oblong, 5- to 7-toothed, 
clothed with rusty-red hairs; corolla, white, tubular, 
about 1" long, with 5 (rarely 7) expanding lobes at the 
summit; stamens, as many as the corolla lobes, not 
exserted; pistil, 4-celled, with a short style and head- 
like stigma. 

Fruit. — purplish drupe with a thin, rather dry 
flesh, and a 4- to 9-seeded stone, about in diameter. 

Twigs. — Moderately stout, clothed with rusty-red, 
woolly hairs; buds, globular, scarcely discernible; leaf 
sears, broadly U- to shield-shaped, with a U-shaped 
row of bundle scars; pith, homogeneous; stipules, awl- 
shaped, persistent. 

Bark. — Dark brown, smooth or occasionally super- 
ficially scaly. 

Habitat. — Dry, sandy soils near salt water. 

Distribution. — ^Lower peninsular Florida, the Keys, 
and certain of the West Indian islands. 

Importance. — None. 



Plats 199. — Roughlbap Velvetseed 
1. Foliage and fruit XH* 2. Cluster of flowers XM- 
3. Flower XI- 4. Leaf scar XI 
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Everglades Velvetseed 

Guettarda elKptica Sw. 

This is an even smaller tree than the preceding 
species, found in hammocks on the Everglade Keys 
and neighboring islands. Everglades velvetseed is 
characterized by small, silky leaves, 1^' to 2}^'^ long, 
and yellowish-white flowers, each with a 4-toothed 
calyx, 4»lobed, tubular corolla, and 4 stamens. The 
purplish drupe is fleshy and sweet and includes a single 
stone with 2 to 4 seeds. The tree is of no value. 

THE HOhTEYSUCKLE FAMILY 
Caprifoliaceae 

The Honeysuckle Family includes 10 genera and 
about 275 species of trees, shrubs, lianas, and perennial 
herbs of wide distribution through the temperate 
regions of the world. The group is noted principally 
for the many fine shrubs with showy flowers and highly 
colored fruits, and many forms are prized ornamentals. 
While there are no timber trees of economic impor- 
tance in this group, a few species are especially noted 
for the edible fruits they produce or for the medicinal 
compounds they contain. 

Viburnum is the only genus with arborescent species 
indigenous to the South. 

THE YIBURNUMS 
Viburnum L. 

This genus includes about 100 species of trees and 
shrubs, many with shapely leaves and showy flowers 
and fruit. Several species, 6 of which attain the 
stature of small trees, occur within our region. 
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KEY TO THE SOUTHERN ARBORESCENT 
VIBURNUMS 

1. Flower clusters, long-stalked; fruit, globular; buds, 

brown-scurfy Possumliaw vibtiniuiii (p. 676) 

1. Flower clusters, sessile or nearly so; fruit, oblong to 
ovoid; buds, red-scurfy to lead-colored 2 

2. Leaves, sessile or nearly so 

2. Leaves, with petioles 

3. Stone of fruit, nearly globular; leaves, exhaling a strong 
scent when crushed . . . Walters viburnum (p. 676) 

3. Stone of fruit, flattened, more or less oblong; leaves, 
more or less scented Nashs viburnum (p, 676) 

4. Leaves, with long-tapered apices and sharply serrate 

margins Nannyberry viburnum (p. 676) 

4, Leaves, with round, obtuse, or abruptly acute apices 
and entire, finely, or remotely toothed margins. . 5 

5. Buds, rusty-red; leaves, dark green, glossy, with rusty- 

red hairs on petiole and principal veins 

Rusty blackhaw viburnum (p. 671) 

5. Buds, lead-colored; leaves, dull, sometimes grayish 

green, without rusty-red hairs 

Blackhaw viburnum (p. 674) 

Rusty Blackhaw Viburnum 

Vihurnum rufidulum Raf. 

Habit. — A shrub, or occasionally a small tree, seldom 
more than 25' in height and 6" in diameter (max. 40' 
by IHOj forest, producing a short, clear bole, 

which supports an open, rounded or flat-topped head* 
Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, mostly oval, 
2" to 3" long, 1" to wide; apex, rounded or 

abruptly sharp-pointed; base, rounded or wedge- 
shaped; margin, finely, sometimes remotely, serrate; 


CO ^ 



Pirate 200. — Busty Blackhaw Viburnum 
1. Foliage and fruit xM- 2. Portion of flower cluster Xj^. 
3. Pit XI. 4. Twig XM- 
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dark green, glossy above, paler belo\y, and with scat- 
tered, rusty-red hairs along the midrib and principal 
veins; petiole, stout, about ji" long, grooved, some- 
times ■winged, often clothed with rusty-red hairs. 

Flowers. — Perfect, appearing in flat-topped, sessile 
clusters, 4" to 6" in -width; calyx, forming a cylindrical 
tube, crowned at the summit by 5 lobes, usually 
persistent under the fruit; corolla, white to cream- 
colored, -with 5 spreading lobes; stamens, 5, attached 
to the corolla and alternating vdth the lobes; pistil, 
with a 1-ceUed ovary and 3 stigmatic lobes. 

Fruit. — A more or less oblong, bright-blue drupe, 
sometimes covered with a whitish, waxy bloom, about 
34" in diameter, borne on red stalks in drooping 
clusters; seed, globular or nearly so. 

Twigs. — Stout, dotted with small, reddish-colored 
lenticels and clothed in woolly, rusty-red hairs, some- 
times reduced to spurs; terminal buds, oblong, the 
scales valvate, covered with woolly, rusty-red hairs; 
lateral buds, similar but smaller; leaf scars, V-shaped 
to crescent-shaped, with 3 nearly equidistant bundle 
scars; pith, rounded or yvith an angular appearance 
when viewed in cross section, homogeneous. 

Bark. — Dark brown to nearly black, divided trans- 
versely and longitudinally by narrow fissures, thus 
giving it the aspect of alligator leather; in this respect 
closely resembling that of the flowering dogwood. 

Habitat. — ^An understory species found on a variety 
of sites but attaining its best development on moist, 
rich alluvium. 

Distribution. — Southwestern Virginia west through 
southern Illinois to central Missouri and eastern 
Kansas; south to Florida and west through the Gulf 
region to eastern Texas. 

Importance. — Used sparingly as an ornamental. 
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Blackhaw Vibumixm 

Viburnum prunifoKum L. 

Habit. — shrub or small tree scarcely ever more 
than 25' in height or 6" in diameter; cro^vn, usually 
irregular and composed of stiff, spreading branches. 

Leaves. — Opposite, simple, deciduous, variable in 
shape but mostly oval to ovate, 1" to 3" long, about 
1" to 2" wide; apex, rounded or abruptly short- 
pointed; base, roimded or wedge-shaped; margin^ 
finely, sometimes remotely serrate; rather dull, often 
gray-green and smooth above, paler and smooth below; 
petiole, grooved, bright red, winged on vigorous 
growth, about 

Flowers, — Similar to those of the preceding species. 

Fruit — Similar to that of the preceding species 
except for the seed, which is oblong. 

Twigs. — Slender, gray, sometimes tinged with red, 
rigid and often spinelike; terminal buds, commonly 
flask-shaped, lead-gray, the scales valvate, about 
long; lateral buds, oblong and much smaller; leaf scars, 
V-shaped, with 3 bundle scars; pith, homogeneous. 

Bark.— Similar to that of the preceding species. 

Habitat — Margins of forests, along fences and 
roads; often found in moist situations, but not so 
frequently encountered in such localities as the rusty 
blackhaw. 

Distribution. — Southwestern Connecticut south 
through eastern Virginia and the Piedmont plateau 
of the Carolinas to southeastern Georgia; occurring 
intermittently through Kentucky, southern Ohio, 
southern Michigan, southern Illinois, Missouri, and 
eastern Kansas. 

Importance. — Used sparingly as an ornamental. 



Plate 201, — Blaokhaw Viburnum 
1. Poliage and fruit XK- 2. Flower X3. 3. Twig XM- 

4. WForled arrangement of buds X%. 
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Other Viburnums 

Walters viburnum (F. ohovatum Walt.) is a shrub or 
small tree mth sessile leaves and black fruit with 
nearly globular seeds. All parts of the plant exhale a 
strong scent when crushed. This tree occurs from 
coastal Virginia south to Florida. 

Nashs viburnum {V. nashi Sm.) is a small tree 
endemic to the swamps of western Florida. It is 
characterized by sessile leaves and a black drupe with 
flattened, oblong seeds. 

Nannyberry viburnum (F. lentago L.), also known 
as mid raisiUj sheepberry, nannyplum, and hlackhaw, 
reaches its southern limits mthin parts of the South. 
It may be distinguished by its sharply serrate, petio- 
late leaflets and blue- black fruits. It is a favorite 
ornamental plant in many localities. 

Possumhaw viburnum (F. nudum L.) is widely 
scattered over much of the eastern United States. It 
is most commonly encountered as a shrub but occa- 
sionally attains tree size. It is readily distinguished 
from other viburnums by its long-stalked, floral 
clusters. 
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abortive — ^Barren or defective. 

acbene — A small, 1-celled, 1-seeded, unwinged fruit, 
acidtilous — Slightly acid, bitter, 
acuminate — ^Long-tapering ; attenuated, 
acute — The shape of an acute angle. 

aggregate — A cluster of ripened ovaries traceable to separate 
pistils of the same flower and all inserted on a common 
receptacle. 

albumen — Nutritive substance surrounding the embryo of 
seeds. 

ament — A catkin, 
anastomosing — Interlacing. 

anther — The pollen-bearing portion of the stamen, 
apetalous — Without petals. 

apophysis — Visible portion of a scale of a closed cone, 
appressed— Lying flat; flattened, 
arb orescent — ^Treelike . 

arcuate — Said of leaf venation where principal veins tend to 
parallel the margin, 
arm — A thorn, spine, prickle, or bristle 
attenuate — Long-tapering. 

aril — A fleshy appendage growing from the point of attachment 
of the seed 

axil — ^Upper edge between attached organ and its stem. 

axile — Situated on the axis. 

axillary — Situated in the axil. 

axis — ^The center line of any organ. 

baccate — Berrylike. 

berry — ^A simple, fleshy fruit, with seeds embedded in the pulpy 
mass- 

biglandular — With 2 glands, 
bipinnate — Twice pinnate. 

bisexual — Having both sex organs on the same individual, 
blade — The expanded portion of a leaf, 
boreal — Northern. 

boss — A raised projection, usually pointed. 
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bract — Modified leaf of a flower cluster, 
bud — An embryonic axis with its appendages. 

calyx — ^The outer floral envelope, 
capitate —In a head or headlike. 

capsule — A ‘simple, dry, dehiscent fruit, splitting along 2 or 
more lines of suture; the product of a compound pistil, 
catkin — A flexible, usually pendent, scaly spike bearing apetal- 
ous, unisexual flowers. 

ciliate — Descriptive of a margin fringed with hairs 
claw — Usually a hooklike structure, or in the shape of a hook, 
collateral — Said of accessory buds arranged on either side of 
lateral buds, 
compressed — Flattened. 

cone — An inflorescence or fruit with overlapping scales, 
cordate — Heart-shaped. 

corolla — ^The inner floral envelope; composed of separate or 
united petals. 

corymb — ^An indeterminate inflorescence; consisting of a cen- 
tral rachis bearing a number of branched, pedicelled 
(stalked) flowers; the lower pedicels much longer than 
liie upper, thus resulting in a rounded or more or less flat- 
topped cluster. 

crenate — Descriptive of a margin with blunt, rounded teeth, 
crest — A crown, usually of hair, 
cxmeate — Wedge-shaped . 

cyme — A determinate inflorescence consisting of a central rachis 
bearing a number of pedicelled flowers, 
cymose — Cymelike. 

deciduous — Not persistent; said of leaves falling in autumn or 
of certain floral parts after fertilization, 
dehiscent — Descriptive of the opening of an anther, husk, or 
fruit by slits or valves, 
deltoid — ^Triangular. 

dentate — Descriptive of a margin with sharp teeth pointing 
outward. 

depressed — Flattened from above. 

determinate — Descriptive of an mflorescence in which the 
terminal flower opens slightly in advance of its nearest 
associates. 

dimorphic — Occurring in 2 forms 

dioecious — Unisexual, with staminate and pistillate (or ovulate) 
flowers on separate plants. 

disc — Flattened receptacle of a flower within calyx or corolla, 
dorsal — Eelating to the back. 
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drupaceous — Drupelike. 

drupe — A simple, usually 1-seeded, fleshy fruit, the outer wall 
fleshy, the inner wall bony. 

ellipsoid — ^The geometric figure obtained by rotating an ellipse 
on its longer axis 
elliptical — Resembling an elhpse, 
emarginate — Having a shallow notch at the extremity, 
entire — Wholly without teeth or other divisions such as lobes, 
erose — Irregularly toothed or eroded. 

excavated— Said of twigs in which the pith has disappeared as 
a result of the action of enzymes 
exserted — Extended; usually said of stamens extending beyond 
the corolla. 

exstipulate — Without stipules. 

falcate — Sickle- or scythe-shaped, 
fascicled — In clusters or bundles, 
fetid — Malodorous. 

filament — That portion of the stamen which supports the 
anther. 

fluted — Regularly marked by alternating ridges and groovelike 
depressions. 

foliaceous — Leaflike in texture and appearance, 
follicle — A dry fruit, the product of a simple pistil, dehiscing 
along 1 line of suture, 
fruit — Seed-bearing part of a plant, 
fusiform — Spindle-shaped, 

glabrous — Smooth, free from hair of whatever form, 
glandular — Furnished with glands, or of the nature of a gland, 
glaucous — Covered with a white, waxy bloom, 
globose — Globular, spherical. 

head — A spherical or flat-topped inflorescence of sessile or 
nearly sessile flowers borne on a common receptacle, 
hilum — Scar or point of attachment of the seed, 
hirsute — With stiff, bristly hairs, 
hoary — Densely grayish-white-pubescent. 
hybrid — A natural or artificial cross, usually between 2 species. 

imbricate — Overlapping. 

imperfect — Said of flowers of 1 sex or in which the organs of 1 
sex are abortive. 

incised— More or less deeply and sharply cut. 
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incomplete — Descriptive of flowers in which. 1 or more of the 
accessory or essential whorls are wanting, 
indeterminate — Applied to inflorescences in which the flowers 
open progressively from the base upward, 
indigenous — Native and original to an area, 
inequilateral — Asymmetrical, 
inflated — Bladderlike. 

inflorescence — A characteristic floral arrangement, 
inserted— Attached to or growing out of. 
intemode — That portion of a twig between the nodes, 
involucre — A cluster of bracts subtending a flower, fruit, or 
inflorescence. 

irregular — Said of flowers that are not bilaterally symmetrical. 

keel — The united petals of a papilionaceous flower of the 
Leguminosae; a central, dorsal ndge. 

laciniate — Cut into lobes separated by deep, narrow, irregular 
incisions. 

lanceolate — ^Lance-shaped, 
leaflet — ^A single unit of a compound leaf, 
legume — A dry fruit, the product of a simple pistil, usually 
dehiscing along 2 lines of suture, 
lenticular — Having the shape of a double convex lens, 
linear — ^Long and narrow, with margins parallel or nearly so. 
lobe— Any segment of an organ, 
lobed — Divided into lobes, or having lobes, 
lunate — Crescent-shaped. 

midrib — The principal rib or central vein of a leaf, 
monoecious — Having unisexual flowers, both sexes being borne 
on the same plant. 

mucro — Short, narrow, and abrupt tip of a leaf or cone scale 
(bristle). 

mucronate — Furnished with a mucro. 

multiple — ^A cluster of ripened ovaries traceable to pistils of 
separate flowers. 

naked bud — Bud without scales, 
nectar — Sweet secretion of a flower, 
nectareous — Nectar-producing, 
nectar gland — Gland secreting nectar, 
nectariferous — Nectar-producing, 
nectiferous — Same as nectariferous. 
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node — That point upon a stem which bears a leaf or loaves, of 
whatever form. 

nut — -An idehiscent, usually l-celled, 1-seeded fruit (usually 
the product of a compound ovary), with a bony, woody, 
leathery, or papery wall and generally partly or wholly 
incased in an involucre or husk, 
nutlet — A diminutive nut. 

ob — Prefix implying inversion, 
obcordate — Inverted heart-shaped, 
obianceolate — Inverted lance-shaped. 

oblong — ^Longer than broad, with the margins usually parallel. 

obovate — Inverted ovate. 

obovoid — Appearing as an inverted egg. 

obtuse — Blunt. 

ocrea — A basal sheath. 

orbicular — Circular. 

oval — Broadly elliptical. 

ovate — Egg-shaped. 

ovulate — Pertaining to the ovule; possessing ovules, 
ovule — That which after fertilization becomes the seed. 

palmate — Radially disposed, 
panicle — A compound or branched raceme, 
papilionaceous — Descriptive of the flowers of certain legumes 
having a standard, wings, and keel, 
parted — Divided by sinuses that extend nearly to the midrib, 
pedicel — The supporting stalk of a single flower, 
peduncle — A primary flower stalk supporting either a cluster 
or a single flower. 

peltate — Said of a cone scale that is shield-shaped and attached 
by its lower surface to the supporting stalk, 
pendulous — Drooping, hanging, or declining, 
perfect — Said of flowers havmg both sex organs present and 
functioning. 

perianth — The floral envelope, of whatever form, 
persistent — Said of leaves that are evergreen and of flower 
parts and fruits that remain attached to the plant for 
protracted lengths of time, 
petal — The unit of the corolla, 
petaloid — Resembling a petal, 
petiole — The stalk of a leaf. 

pinnate — Descriptive of compound leaves with the leaflets 
arranged on opposite sides along a common rachis. 
pinnule — Blade or follaceous unit of a twice compounded leaf. 
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pistil — Seed-bearing organ of a flower, 

pistillate — Furnished with pistils; generally descriptive of 
unisexual flowers, 
pith — ^The central tissue of a twig, 
pitted — Marked with small depressions. 

plumose — Pubescent m a manner simulating a feather or plume, 
polygamous — Bearing perfect and unisexual flowers on the 
same plant, 

pome — simple, fleshy fruit, the product of a compound pistil, 
with the seeds incased in a papery or cartilagenous wall, 
preformed — Said of flowers and inflorescences that appear in the 
summer or early fall but that do not function until the 
following springi 

pubescent — Covered with short, fine, soft hairs, 
punctate — Dotted with minute resin glands or cysts, 
pyriform — Pear-shaped. 

raceme — An indeterminate inflorescence consisting of a central 
rachis bearing a number of flowers with pedicels of nearly 
equal length, the basal flower opening slightly in advance 
of its nearest associates, 
racemose — Resembling a raceme; in racemes, 
rachis — The axis of a compound leaf or of an inflorescence, 
receptacle — The expanded portion of the axis that bears the 
floral organs. 

regular — ^Uniform in shape or distribution of parts. 

reniform — Kidney-shaped. 

repand — Wavy; undulate. 

resin cyst — Cell or cavity containing resin. 

reticulate—Forming a network. 

revolute — Rolled backward. 

rufous — Reddish brown. 

rugose — Wrinkled; descriptive of leaf surfaces with sunken 
veins. 

samara — ^A winged, achenelike fruit, 
scabrous — With short, erect, stiff, bristly hairs, 
seed — ^A ripened ovule, 
sepal — ^A unit of the calyx. 

serrate — Descriptive of sharp teeth pointing forward. 

sessile — Without stalk of any kind. 

sheath — A tubular envelope. 

simple — ^In 1 piece or unit; not compound. 

sinuate — Deeply or strongly wavy. 
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sinus — Eecess, gap, or cleft between 2 lobes, 
spatulate — Shaped like a spatula. 

spike — ^An erect or rarely lax inflorescence consisting of an axis 
bearing a number of sessile flowers, 
spine — A sharp, woody outgrowth from a stem, 
spur — ^A short, compact twig with little or no internodal devel- 
opment. 

stamen — The pollen-bearing organ of the flower, 
staminodia — Plural of staminodium. 
staminodium — An abortive or sterile stamen, 
stellate — ^Having the shape of a star, or starlike, 
stem — Mam axis of the plant, 
sterile — Unproductive. 

stigma — That part of the pistil which receives the pollen, 
stipule — A leafy appendage attached to the twig at the base of 
the petiole; usually borne in pairs, 
stolon — A branch or shoot given ofl at the summit of a root, 
striate — With fine grooves, ridges, or lines of color, 
strobile — An inflorescence or cone featured by imbricated 
bracts or scales. 

style — That part of the pistil which connects the ovary with 
the stigma. 

succulent — Juicy or pulpy, 

superposed — Inserted one above the other. 

suture — Line of dehiscence. 

terete — Circular in transverse section, 
ternate — m 3^s. 

thorn — A sharp-pointed, modified branch, 
tomentose — Purnished with dense, matted, usually woolly 
hairs. 

trifoliate — Three-foliate; having 3 leaflets, 
tubercle — A small, tuberlike body. 

umbel — An indeterminate inflorescence consisting of several 
stalked flowers with a common point of attachment, 
undulate — Wavy. 

unisexual — ^Having functioning organs of only one sex. 

valvate — Said of dehiscent fruits and buds whose valves or 
scales meet at the edges without overlapping, 
ventral — Pertaining to the front or face of an organ. 

whorl — Cyclic arrangement of like parts. 
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laevis, 336 

American basswood, 514 
American beech, 164, 166 
American chestnut, 168, 169 
American cyriila, 438, 439 
American elm, 231, 232 
American holly, 443, 444 
American hornbeam, 158, 159 
American mangrove, 530, 631 
American mount amasb, 331, 
332 

American plum, 350, 361 
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American sapota, 593 
American yellowwood, 377, 

378 

Amyns, 390, 399 
Amyris elemifera^ 399 
Amyris, sea, 399, 400 
Anacardiaceae, 423 
AnamomiSj 541, 545 
Anamomis dirmna, 547 
simpsonij 545 
Andromedotoxin, 577 
Aniba panmensi^y 298 
Annona, 292, 295 
Annona glahray 295 
Annonaceae, 291 
Appalachian basswood, 513 
Apricot, 339 
Aquifoliaceae, 442 
Arahay 552 
Aralia spmosa, 553 
Araliaccae, 552 
Arborvitae, eastern, 87, 88 
Arborvitaes, 87 
Ardistaj 587 

Ardi&ia escallonioideBy 587 
Arkansas oak, 226 
Ash, Biltmore, 630 
black, 624 
blue, 623 
Carolina, 625, 626 
Florida, 627 
green, 632 
pumpkin, 630 
red, 630, 631 
white, 627, 628 
A.she basswood, 513 
A.she chinkapin, 172 
4.she hickory, 134 
'Ishe magnoha, 288 
ishes, 621 

ishieaved maple, 464 


Ashninay 292 
Asimina triloba^ 292 
Aspen, bigtooth, 112 
Aspens, 106 
Atlantic whitecedar, 90 
Austrian pine, 47 
Avicenniay 645 
Amcennia niiiday 646 
Avocado, 298 
Azaleas, 568 

B 

Bahama colubrina, 503, 604 
Bahama lysiloma, 361, 362 
Baldcypress, common, 83, 84 
pond, 85 

Baldcypress family, 82 
Baloonvine, 483 
Balsam fir, 81 
Balsam firs, 78 
Bark, feature of, 25 
Basket oak, 194 
Basswood, American, 514 
Appalachian, 513 
Ashe, 513 
Carolina, 515 
Colonels Island, 513 
Florida, 514 
Georgia, 516 
gulf, 515 
hairy, 515 
highland, 517 
ivory, 517 
Louisiana, 515 
Michaux, 517 
Okaloosa, 616 
Quebec, 516 
white, 510, 611 
Basswood family, 607 
Basswoods, 507 
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Baywoodj 4H 
Bear oak, 203 
Beaverwood, 251 
Beech, American, 164, 165 
bronze, 163 
European, 163 
Beech family, 162 
Beech mast, 164 
Belladonna, 650 
Betula, 148, 149 
Betula lentay 152 
lutea, 154 
nigra, 149 

papynfera var. cor difolia, 
157 

Bigfruit crab, 330 
Bigleaf magnolia, 288 
Bigleaf shagbark. hickory, 126 
Bignoniaceae, 653 
Bigtooth aspen, 112 
Biltmore ash, 630 
Biltmore crab, 329 
Birch, black, 152, 163 
mountain paper, 157 
river, 149, 160 
yellow, 154, 166 
Birch family, 148 
Bird cherry, 346 
Biscay ne pricklyash, 396 
Bitter pecan, 147 
Bitterbush, Florida, 404, 406 
Bitterbuslies, 404 
Bitternut hickory, 141, 142 
Bittersweet, 451 
Bittersweet family, 451 
Black ash, 624 
Black birch, 152, 163 
Black cherry, 341, 342 
Black cottonwood, 110 
Black hickory, 135 
Black locust, 371, 372 


Black maple, 473 
Black oak, 208, 209 
Black spruce, 74 
Black tupelo, 556, 557 
Black walnut, 118, 119 
Black willow, 103, 104 
Blackealabash, 657, 668 
Blackgum, 556, 658 
Blackgums, 555 
Blackhaw viburnum, 674, 675 
Blackjack oak, 224, 226 
Blackmangrove, 646, 647 
Blackmangroves, 645 
Blolhes, 273 

Bloliy, longleaf, 273, 274 
Blue ash, 623 
Blue dogwood, 563 
Bluebeech, 158 
Blueberries, 568 
Bluejack oak, 219 
Bluff oak, 190 
Bois de Rose, 298 
Borage family, 639 
Boraginaceae, 639 
Boswellia, 409 
Bottlebrush, 540 
Bougainvilleas, 273 
Bourreria, 640, 642 
Bourreria ovaia^ 642 
Boxelder, 464, 466 
Boxleaf eugenia, 544 
Boxwoods, West Indies, 456 
Briar, 568 

Broadleaved evergreens, 2 
Bronze beech, 163 
Budda, 533 
Budda huceras, 534 
Bucida, oxhorn, 534, 636 
Buckeye, fetid, 482 
Georgia, 482 
Ohio, 482 
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Buckeye, red, 482 
redflowering, 478 
southern, 483 
yellow, 479, 480 
Buckeye family, 478 
Buckeyes, 478 

Buckthorn, Carolina, 500, 601 
shrubby, 500 
Buckthorn bumelia, 601 
family, 494 
Buckthorns, 500 
Buckwheattree, 440, 441 
Bumelia, 693, 598 
Bumeha angmtifoUa, 601 
lanuginosa, 598 
lycioides, 601 
ienax, 601 

Bumelia, buckthorn, 601 
gum, 598, 699 
saffronplum, 601 
tough, 601 
Bumelias, 598 
Buncombe crab, 328 
Bur oak, 185, 186 ’ 

Burningbushes, 452 
Burseraceae, 409 
Bustic, willow, 596, 697 
Bustics, 596 
Butterbough, 488, 489 
Butternut, 121, 122 
Buttonbush, common, 662, 
663 

Buttonbushes, 662 
Buttonmangrove, 536, 637 
Buttonwood, 321 

C 

Calabashes, 657 
Caltrop family, 386 
Calyptranthes, 541, 547 


Calypiranthes pallens, 548 
zuzygium, 550 
Camphor, 298 
Canella, cinnamon, 525, 626 
Canella vnnierana, 525 
Canellaceae, 525 
Caper, dog, 313 
Jamaica, 312 , 313 
Caper family, 311 
Capers, 311 
Capparidaceae, 311 
Capparis, 311 

Capparis cynophallophora, 313 
jamaicensis, 313 
spinosa, 313 
Caprifoliaceae, 670 
Cardiospermum halicacdbum, 
483 

Caribbean princewood, 665, 

666 

Cartca, 527 
Carica papaya, 527 
Carolina ash, 625, 626 
Carohna basswood, 515 
Carolina buckthorn, 500, 601 
Carolina hemlock, 78 
Carolina laurelcherry, 354, 366 
Carolina red hickory, 141 
Carolina silverbell, 615, 616 
Oarpinus, 148, 157 
Carpinus carohniana, 158 
Cary a, 117, 123 
Carya aquatica, 147 
ashei, 134 
hucMeyi, 135 

carohnae-septentrionalis, 131 
cordiformis, 141 
flondana, 141 
glabra, 135 

glabra var, angulata, 138 
glabra var. megocarpa^ 138 
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Carya glabra var. reniformiSj 
138 

laciniosaj 126 
leiodermis^ 134 
myristicaeformiSj 144 
ovalis, 138 

ovahs var. hirsutaj 141 
ovalis var. ohcordata, 141 
ovalis var ohovalis, 140 
ovata, 128 
palhda, 133 
pecan, 144 
texana, 147 
tomentosa, 131 
villosa, 138 
Cashew, 423 
Cassia bark, 298 
Casianea, 163, 166 
Castanea alahamensis, 173 
alnifolia, 173 

almfoha var. floridana, 173 
ashei, 172 
dentata, 168 
fiondana, 173 
ozarkemis, 173 
puTTLila, 170 
Castorbean, 415 
Catalpa, 653, 654 
Catalpa hignonioides, 654 
speciosa, 656 
Catalpa, northern, 656 
southern, 654, 666 
Catalpas, 654 
Cedar, cigarbox, 411 
pencil, 95 
Cedar elm, 242 
Cedar family, 86 
Cedrela odorata, 411 
Celastraceae, 451 
Celastrus scandens, 451 
CeltiSj 229, 248 


Celtis georgiana, 253 
laevigata, 252 
occidentalis, 249 
Cephalanfhus, 660, 662 
Cephalanthus occidentalis, 662 
Cercis, 360, 374 
Cercis canadensis, 374 
Chalk maple, 474 
Chamaecyparis, 86, 90 
Chamaecyparis thyoides, 90 
Chapman oak, 199 
Charcoal, 166 
Cherries, 339 
Cherry, bird, 346 
black, 341, 342 
European sour, 339 
pin, 346, 347 
sweet, 339 
wild red, 346 
Cherrybark oak, 206 
Chestnut, American, 168, 169 
Chestnut oak, 196, 197 
Chestnuts, 166 
Chickasaw plum, 349 
Chicle, 592 
Chinaberry, 412 
Chinatree, wild, 487 
Chinese letchi, 483 
Chinese treeof heaven, 40-1 
Chinese tuliptree, 288 
Chinkapin, Alleghany, 170, 
171 

Ashe, 172 
Florida, 172 
Ozark, 173 

Chinkapin oak, 192, 193 
Chinkapins, 166 
Chionanthus, 621, 634 
Chionanthus virgtmcus, 635 
Chittamwood, 424 
Chokecherry, Alabama, 344 
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Chokecherry, common, 344 
Georgia, 345 
South Alabama, 345 
Christmas poinsettia, 414 
Chnjsohalanus, 325, 356 
Chrysohalanus icaco^ 356 
pellocarpus, 356 
Chrysophyllum, 593, 604 
Chrysophyllum cainitOj 604 
olimforine, 604 
Cigarbox cedar, 411 
Ctnnarnomum camphora, 298 
casma^ 298 
zeylandicum, 298 
Cinnamon bark, 298 
Cinnamon canella, 525, 526 
Citharexylunij 645, 648 
Cttharexylum fruticosurrij 648 
fruiicosumv&T, mlloaum, 650 
Citrus y 389 
Citrus fruits, 389 
Cladrastis, 360, 376 
Cladrastis luteaj 377 
Clammy locust, 373 
Classification of trees, 3 
Cliftoniay 437 
Cliftonia monophylla, 440 
Coast hoptree, 398 
Coast snowbell, 611, 612 
Coastalplain willow, 106 
CoccoloJns, 268 
Coccolohis laurifoUaj 271 
uviferaj 269 

Cocoplum, icaco, 356, 367 
Cocoplums, 356 
Coffeetree, Kentucky, 363, 364 
Coffectrees, 363 
Colonels Island basswood, 513 
Colorado blue spruce, 71 
Colubrina, Bahama, 503, 604 
Cuban, 506 


Coluhrma, 495, 503 
Colubrina arborescenSj 503 
cubmsis, 506 
reclinata, 503 
texemiSj 503 
Colubrinas, 503 
Commiphora myrrha, 409 
Common baldcypress, 83, 84 
Common biittonbush, 662, 663 
Common chokecherry, 344 
Common hackberry, 249, 260 
Common hoptree, 396, 397 
Common pawpaw, 292, 293 
Common persimmon, 607, 608 
Common seagrape, 269, 270 
Common sweetleaf, 618, 619 
Common witchhazel, 318, 319 
Conifers, 2, 45 
Conocarpus, 534 
Conocarpus erecta, 536 
Coralbean, eastern, 379, 380 
Coralbeans, 379 
Corchorus, 507 
Cordia, geigertree, 640, 641 
Cordia sebestena, 640 
Cordias, 640 

Corkwood, Florida, 115, 116 
Cornaceae, 562 
Cornus, 562 
Cornus altermfoha, 563 
asperifolia, 568 
florida, 565^ 

’Corylus, 148 
Cohnus, 424 
Cotinus americanus, 424 
Cottonwood, black, 110 
eastern, 107 
Cow oak, 194 
Crab, bigfruit, 330 
Biltmore, 329 
Buncombe, 32$ 
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Crab, Dunbar, 329 
lanceleaf, 330 
Louisiana, 329 
Missouri, 329 
prairie, 329 
southern, 326, 327 
wild sweet, 330 
Crabapples, 325 
Crabs, 325 
Cranberries, 568 
Cranberry, 581 
Crataegus^ 324, 336 
Crataegus marshalli, 339 
oxyacantha^ 338 
CrotoUj 415 
Croton tigliuTrif 415 
Crotons, 415 
Crownofthorns, 415 
Cuban colubrina, 506 
Cuban sabicu, 361 
Cucumbertree magnolia, 282, 
283 

Cupantaj 484, 492 
Cupama glabra, 492 
Cupanias, 492 
Cupressaceae, 86 
Custardapple family, 291 
Cyrilla, American, 438, 439 
Cyrilla family, 437 
Cyrilla, 437 

Cyrilla racemiflora, 437 
Cyrillaceae, 437 

D 

Baboon, 446 

Darlingplum, northern, 498, 

499 

Darlmgplums, 497 
Deciduous holly, 448 
Demerara greenheart, 299 


Devils osmanthus, 637, 638 
Devils-waikingstick, 553, 664 
Diamondleaf oak, 224 
Diospyros, 607 
Diospyt os ehenum, 606 
texana, 610 
virginiana, 607 
Dipholis, 593, 596 
Diphohs salicifoha, 596 
Dipteronia, 462 
Dog caper, 313 
Dogwood, alternate-leaved, 
563 

blue, 563 

flowering, 565, 666 
Jamaica, 381 
pagoda, 563, 664 
roughleaf, 568 
Dogwood family, 562 
Dogwoods, 562 
Doveplum, 271 
Downy serviceberry, 334, 335 
Drummond red maple, 468 
Drypetes, 415, 416 
Drypetes diversifoha, 416 
lateriflora, 418 
Drypetes, 416 
milkbark, 416, 417 
whitewood, 418 
Dunbar crab, 329 
Durand oak, 199 
Dwarf post oak, 183 

E 

East Indian almond, 533 
East Indian laurel, 533 
Eastern arborvitae, 87, 88 
Eastern coralbean, 379, 380 
Eastern cottonwood, 107 
Eastern hemlock, 75, 76 
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Eastern iiophornbeam, 160i 

161 

Eastern poplar, 107, 108 
Eastern red oak, 206, 207 
Eastern redbud, 374, 375 
Eastern redcedar, 93, 94 
Eastern wahoo, 452, 463 
Eastern white pine, 49, 60 
Ebenaceae, 606 
Ebony, 606 
Ebony family, 606 
Eggplant, 650 
Elaphnum, 409 
Elaphrium simarubaj 409 
Elliottia racemosaj 569 
Elm, American, 231, 232 
cedar, 242 
moose, 239 
red, 234, 236 
slippery, 237, 238 
winged, 239, 240 
Elm family, 229 
Elms, 230 

Enallagmaj 653, 657 
Enallagma cucurbitinaj 657 
Endtandra palmerstoni, 298 
English hawthorn, 338 
English laurelcherry, 353 
Entandrophragmaj 412 
Erica arhoreaj 568 
Ertcaceae, 568 
Erythrinay 360, 379 
Erythnna herhacea var* ar- 
horea, 379 
Eugenia, 541 
Eugenia anthera, 544 
axillans, 542 
hidcifoha, 544 
confusa, 544 
rhomhea, 544 


Eugenia, boxleaf, 544 
redberry, 544 
Smalls, 544 
spieeberry, 544 
whitestopper, 542, 643 
Eugenias, 541 
Euonymus, 451, 452 
Euomjmus atropurpureus, 452 
Euphorha heterophylla, 414 
splendens, 415 
Euphorbiaceae, 414 
European horsechestmit, 478 
European sour cherry, 339 
Everglades velvetseed, 670 
Evergreens, 2 
Exostemma, 659, 665 
Exostemma canhaeum, 665 
Exothea, 484 
Exothea paniculata, 488 

F 

Fagaceae, 162 
Fagus, 163 

Fagus grandifoJia, 164 
Fagus sylvatica var. atropuni- 
cea, 163 

Falaehox, West Indies, 460, 

461 

Falsecypress, whitecedar, 90, 

91 

Falsecypresses, 90 
Falsemangrove, 538, 639 
False-mastic, 594, 696 
Family, botanical concept of, 
4 

Farkleberries, 581 
Farkleberry, tree, 582, 683 
Fetid buckeye, 482 
Fevertree, 660 
Ficus, 254, 259 
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Ficus aurea, 260 
brevtfoha, 262 
caricaj 269 

Fiddlewood, Florida, 648, 649 
Fiddlewoods, 648 
Fig, Florida strangler, 260, 261 
shortleaf, 262 
Figs, 259 
Fir, balsam, 81 

Fraser balsam, 79, 80 
Firs, balsam, 78 
FisMuddletree, Florida, 381, 
382 

Fishfuddletrees, 381 
Flatwoods plum, 348 
Florida ash, 627 
Florida basswood, 514 
Florida bitterbush, 404, 406 
Florida-boxwood, 466, 467 
Florida chinkapin, 172 
Florida corkwood, 115, 116 
Florida cupania, 492, 493 
Florida fiddlewood, 648, 649 
Florida fishfuddletree, 381, 
382 

Florida maple, 474 
Florida poisontree, 435, 436 
Florida silverbell, 618 
Florida soapberry, 487 
Florida strangler fig, 260, 261 
Florida tetrazygia, 650, 651 
Florida torreya, 97, 98 
Florida trema, 246, 247 
Florida yew, 99, 100 
Flowering dogwood, 565, 666 
Flowers, organization of, 14- 
16, 17 

ForesUera, 621, 633 
Forestiera acurmnata, 633 
Forestiera, Texas, 633 
Forestieras, 633 


Four-o^clock family, 273 
Frankincense, 93 
Franklin ia, 521 
Franklintree, 521 
Fraser balsam fir, 79, 80 
Fraser magnolia, 285, 286 
Fraxinus, 621 
Fraxinus americana^ 627 
hiltmoreana, 630 
carolinianay 625 
nigraj 624 
pauciflora, 627 
pensylvanica, 630 
pemylvamca var. lanceolaia, 
632 

profunda, 630 
profunda var. ashei, 630 
quadrangulata, 623 
Friendship elm, 230 
Frijolito, 386 

Fringetree, white, 635, 636 
Fringetrees, 634 
Fruits, of broadleaved trees, 
18-19, 20, 21 
of coniferous trees, 16 

G 

Garden plum, 339 
Garrya, 562 

Geigertree cordia, 640, 641 
Genus, concept of, 4 
Georgia basswood, 516 
Georgia buckeye, 482 
Georgia chokecherry, 345 
Georgia hackberry, 253 
Georgia oak, 213 
Ginseng family, 552 
Gleditsia, 359, 366 
Gleditsia aquatica, 369 
texana, 370 
iriacanthoSj 366 
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Glediisia triacanthos var. 

inermiSj 369 
Golden willow, 102 
Gordonittj 518 
Gordonia alatamaha^ 521 
lasianthuSj 519 

Gordonia, loblollybay, 519, 620 
Gordonias, 518 

-Grass stage of longleaf pine, 53 
Graytwig, gulf, 266, 267 
Graytwigs, 266 
Great elm, 230 
Green ash, 632 
Greenheart, demerara, 299 
Guajacum, 387 
Gxiajacum sanctum, 387 
Guava, 540 
Guettarda, 660, 667 
Guettarda eliiptzca, 670 
scdbra, 668 

Guiana rapanea, 590, 691 
Guianaplum, 418 
Gulf basswood, 515 
Gulf graytwig, 266, 267 
Gulf misanteca, 309, 310 
Gulf ocotea, 303, 304 
Gum bumeha, 598, 699 
Gumbolimbo, 409, 410 
Gumbos, 409 
Guttapercha, 592 
Guttapercha mayten, 454, 466 
Gyminda, 451 
Gyminda latifolia, 460 
Gymnanthes, 415, 421 
Gymnanthes lucida, 421 
Gymnocladus, 359, 363 
Gymnocladm dioicus, 363 

H 

Hackberries, 248 
Hackberry, common, 249, 260 


Hackberry, Georgia, 253 
sugar, 252 

Hairy basswood, 515 
Halesia, 610, 613 
Halesia Carolina, 615 
diptera, 613 
7no7itirola, 617 
parviflora, 618 
Hamamelidaceae, 314 
Hamamelis, 314, 317 
Hamamehs macrophylla, 320 
virginiana, 318 
Hammock osmanthus, 639 
Harbison willow, 105 
Hardwoods, 2 
Hawthorn, English, 338 
parsley, 337 , 339 
Hawthorns, 336 
Heath family, 568 
Hemlock, Carolina, 78 
eastern, 75, 76 
Hemlocks, 75 
Henbane, 650 
Hercules pricklyash, 393 
Hevea hrasiliensis, 415 
guianensis, 415 
Hickories, 123 
Hickory, Ashe, 134 
bigleaf shagbark, 126 
bitternut, 141, 142 
black, 135 
mockernut, 131, 132 
northern red, 141 
nutmeg, 144 
pearnut red, 140 
pignut, 135, 136 
red, 138, 139 
scrub, 141 
shagbark, 128, 129 
sheilbark, 126, 127 
southern shagbark, 131 
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Hickory-j swamp, 134 
valley, 138 
'water, 147 

Highlands basswood, 517 
Hippocastanaceae, 478 
Hippomane, 415 
Hippmyiane mancinella, 418 
Hog-plum, 263 
Hollies, 442 

Holly, American, 443, 444 
deciduous, 448 
mountain, 450 
tawnyberry, 446 
Holly family, 442 
Holy wood lignumvitae, 387, 
388 

Honey, sourwood, 579 
Honeylocust, 366, 367 
Texas, 370 
Honeylocusts, 366 
Honeysuckle family, 670 
Hophornbeam, eastern, 160, 
161 

Hophornbeams, 160 
Hoptree, coast, 398 
common, 396, 397 
Hoptrees, 396 

Hornbeam, American, 158, 
169 

Hornbeams, 157 

Horse chestnut, European, 478 

Horsesugar, 618 

Hortulan plum, 353 

Huckleberries, 568 

Hypelate^ 484 

Hyp elate trifohata, 490 

I 

Icaco cocoplum, 356, 367 
Ichthyomethiaj 360, 381 


Ichthyomethia communis^ 381 
piscipula^ 381 
IleXj 442 
Ilex cassine^ 446 
decidua j 448 
krugiana, 446 
moniicola^ 450 
monticola var. mollis, 451 
opaca, 443 

opaca var. xanthocarpa, 445 
vomitoria, 448 
Inch plum, 352 
Indian bean, 654 
Inkwood, 490, 491 
Irish potato, 650 
Ivory basswood, 517 

J 

Jacquinia, 584 
Jacqmnia keyensis, 584 
Jamaica caper, 312, 313 
Jamaica dogwood, 381 
Jimsonweed, 650 
Joewood, 584, 685 
Joewoods, 584 

John Quincy Adams Elm, 230 
Judastree, 374 
Juglandaceae, 117 
Juglans, 117, 118 
Juglans cinerea, 121 
nigra, 118 
Jungleplum, 594 
Junipers, 92 
Juniperus, 86, 92 
Juniperus communis, 92 
communis var. moniana, 92 
phoencia, 93 
sihciola, 95 
virginiana^ 93 
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K 

Kalmiaj 674 
Kalmia latifolia^ 574 
Kentucky coffeetree, 363, 364 
Keys to generic groups, 26-44 
Khaya, 412 
Kinds of trees, 2 
Knotweed family, 268 
Krugiodendronj 494 
Krugiodendron ferreurrij 495 

L 

Lagunculariaj 634 
Laguncularia racemosa, 638 
Lanceleaf crab, 330 
Larissa plum, 352 
Lauraceae, 298 
Laurel, East Indian, 533 
Laurel family, 298 
Laurel oak, 200, 201 
Laurelcherries, 353 
Laurelcherry, Carolina, 354, 
355 

Efnglish, 353 
West Indies, 356 
Laurels, 574 
Laurocerasus^ 325, 353 
Laurocerasus caroUniana^ 354 
myrttfolia, 356 
Leadwood, 495, 496 
Leaves, features of, 8, 9, 11, 
12, 13 

shapes of, 9, 10 
venation of, 13 
Leguminosae, 358 
Leitnena floridana^ 115 
Leitneriaceae, 115 
Letcki chinensis^ 483 
Letchi, Chinese, 483 


Lidflower, myrtle-of-the^river, 
550 

pale, 548, 549 
Lidflowers, 547 
Lignumvitae, holywood, 387, 

388 

Lignumvitaes, 387 
Limba, African, 533 
Lime pricklyash, 391, 392 
Lime, wild, 391 
Linaloa oil, 298 
Liquidamhar, 314 
Liquidamhar styracijiuay 315 
Liriodendron^ 276, 288 
Ltriodendron tulipifera, 289 
Live oak, 179, 180 
Loblolly pine, 55, 56 
Loblollybay gordonia, 519, 620 
Locust, black, 371, 372 
clammy, 373 
shipniast, 373 
Locusts, 370 
Lombardy poplar, 107 
Longleaf blolly, 273, 274 
Longleaf pine, 51, 52 
Louisiana basswood, 515 
Louisiana crab, 329 
Lyonia, 579 
Lyonia ferruginea, 579 
Lyonia, tree, 579, 580 
Lyonias, 579 
Lysiloma, 359, 361 
Lysiloma hahamemis, 361 
sabicu, 361 
watsonij 361 

Lysiloma, Bahama, 361, 362 
L3rsilomas,-361 

M 

Madura, 254, 266 
Madura pomifera, 257 
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Madder family, 659 
Magnolia, Ashe, 288 
bigleaf, 288 
cucumlbertree, 282, 283 
Fraser, 285, 286 
moimtam, 285 
pyramid, 287 
southern, 277, 278 
umbrella, 285 
yellow cucumbertree, 284 
Magnolia^ 276 
Magnolia acuminata^ 382 
asheij 288 
cordata, 284 
frasen, 285 
grandifiora, 277 
TnacrophjUaj 288 
pyramtdataj 287 
inpetahy 285 
virginiana^ 280 
vtrgtmana var australis, 282 
Magnolia family, 275 
Magnoliaceae, 275 
Magnolias, 276 
Mahogany, African, 411 
West Indies, 412, 413 
Mahogany family, 411 
Malus, 324, 325 
Malus angusUfolia, 326 
hracteata, 328 
coronana, 330 
glabrata, 329 
glaucescens, 329 
ioensiSj 329 
ioensis var. hushi, 329 
ioensis var. creniserrata, 329 
lancifolia, 330 
platycarpa, 330 
pumila, 325 
Manchmcel, 418, 419 
Mango, 423 


Mangrove, American, 530, 531 
Mangrove family, 530 
Mangroves, 530 
Manihot utilissima, 415 
Maple, ashleaved, 464 
black, 473 
chalk, 474 

Drummond red, 468 
Florida, 474 
moose, 474 
mountain, 477 
red, 466, 467 
silver, 469, 470 
striped, 474, 476 
sugar, 471, 472 
trident red, 468 
Maple family, 462 
Maples, 462 

Maravedi rhacoma, 458, 459 
Maritime pine, 47 
Marlberries, 587 
Marlberry, 587, 588 
Mast, 164 

Mayten, guttapercha, 454, 465 
Maytens, 454 
Maytenus, 451, 454 
Maytenus phyllanthoides, 454 
Meadow beauty family, 550 
Melaleuca leucadendra, 540 
Melastomaceae, 650 
Meha azedarach, 412 
Meliaceae, 411 
Metopium, 424, 435 
Metopium ioxiferum, 435 
Mexican alvaradoa, 402, 403 
Mexican plum, 348 
Michaux basswood, 517 
Milkbark drypetes, 416, 417 
Mtmusops, 593, 602 
Mimusops emargmata, 602 
Misanteca, gulf, 309, 310 
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Misanteca, 299, 309 
Misanteca iriandra^ 309 
Misantecas, 309 
Missouri crab, 329 
Mistletoe, 174 

Mocker nut hickory, 131, 132 
Monks pepperbush, 645 
Moose elm, 239 
Moose maple, 474 
Moraceae, 253 
Morns j 253, 254 
Moms alhuy 254 
rnhray 254 
Mossy cup oak, 185 
Mountain holly, 450 
Mountain magnolia, 285 
Mountain maple, 477 
Mountain paper birch, 157 
Mountain silverbell, 617 
Mountain stewartia, 522, 623 
Mountainash, American, 331, 
332 

Mountainashes, 331 
Mountain laurel, 574 
Mulberries, 254 
Mulberry, red, 253, 264 
white, 254 

Mulberry family, 253 
Mullein nightshade, 651, 662 
Mynca, 112 

Mynca carohmcnsis, 112 
cerifera, 113 
Myricaceae, 112 
Myrrh, 409 
Myrsinaceae, 587 
Myrsine family, 587 
Myrtle family, 540 
Myrtle oak, 202 
Myrtle-of-the-river liddower, 
550 


N 

Nakedwood, Simpson, 545, 

546 

twinberry, 547 
Nakedwoods, 545 
Nannyberry viburnum, 676 
Nanny plum, 676 
Nashs viburnum, 676 
Naval stores, 1, 54, 60, 62 
Nemopanihus mucronatay 442 
Nightshade, Mullein, 651, 662 
Nightshades, 651 
Northern catalpa, 656 
Northern darlmgplum, 498, 
499 

Northern red hickory, 141 
Northern whitecedar, 87 
Nutmeg hickory, 144 
Nuttall oak, 219 
Nyctaginaceae, 273 
Nyssoy 655 
Nyssa aquaticOy 559 
hifloray 558 
ogeche, 561 
sylvaticay 556 
Nyssaceae, 555 

O 

Oak, Arkansas, 226 
basket, 194 
bear, 203 
black, 208, 209 
blackjack, 224, 226 
bluejack, 219 
bluff, 190 
bur, 185, 186 
Chapman, 199 
cherrybark, 206 
chestnut, 196, 197 
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Oak, chinkapin, 192, 193 
cow, 194 
diamondleaf, 224 
Durand, 199 
dwarf post, 183 
eastern red, 206, 207 
Georgia, 213 
laurel, 200, 201 
live, 179, 180 
mossycup, 185 
myrtle, 202 
Nuttail, 219 
Oglethorpe, 199 
overcup, 183, 184 
pin, 214, 216 
post, 181, 182 
rock, 196 
scarlet, 216, 217 
scrub, 203 
shingle, 220, 221 
Shumard red, 213 
southern red, 203, 204 
swamp chestnut, 194, 196 
swamp red, 205, 206 
swamp white, 190, 191 
Texas, 213 
turkey, 211, 212 
water, 227, 228 
white, 187, 188 
willow, 222, 223 
yellow, 192 
Oaks, 173 

Ocotea, gulf, 303, 304 
Ocoteay 299, 303 
Ocotea hullataj 299 
caieshyanaj 303 
rodioei, 299 
Ocoteas, 303 
Ogeechee tupelo, 561 
Oglethorpe oak, 199 
Ohio buckeye, 482 


Oil, birch, 154 
croton, 415 
linaloa, 298 
sassafras, 308 
tung, 415 

Okaloosa basswood, 616 
Olacaceae, 263 
Oka europaeaf 621 
Oleaceae, 620 
OUve, 621 
Olive family, 620 
Orange, wild, 354 
Oriental spruce, 71 
Oriental walnut, 298 
Osageorange, 257, 268 
Osmanthes, 637 
Osmanthus, devilwood, 637, 
638 

hammock, 639 
Osmanthus^ 621’, 637 
Osmanthus americanus^ 637 
flortdanus^ 639 
Ostrya, 148, 160 
Ostrya knowltonij 160 
virginiana^ 160 
Ovalleaf strongbark, 642, 643 
Overcup oak, 183, 184 
Oxhorn biicida, 534, 636 
Oxydendrum arhoreumj 577 
Oysterwood, shiny, 421, 422 
Oysterwoods, 421 
Ozark chinkapin, 173 

P 

Pagoda dogwood, 563, 664 
Palaquium gutta^ 592 
Pale lidfiower, 548, 649 
Papaya, 527, 628 
Papaya family, 527 
Papermulberry, 253 
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Par^ rubber, 415 
Paradisetree, 406, 407 
Parsley hawthorn, 337, 339 
Pawpaw, common, 292, 293 
Pawpaws, J592 
Pea family, 358 
Peach, 339 
Pear, alligator, 298 
Pearnut red hickory, 140 
Pecan, 144, 146 
bitter, 147 
Pecan hickories, 123 
Pecans, 123 
Pencil cedar, 95 
Penn Treaty elm, 230 
Pepperbush, monks, 645 
Persea, redbay, 300, 301 
swampbay, 303 
Persea^ 299, 300 
Persea horhonia^ 300 
gratissimaf 298 
palustris^ 303 
Perseas, 300 

Persimmon, common, 607, 
608 

Texas, 610 
Persimmons, 607 
PiceOj 46, 73 
Picea mariana, 74 
orientaliSj 71 
pungens, 71 
ruhens, 72 
sttchensisj 71 
Pzcrammaj 401, 404 
Ptcramma pentandra, 404 
Pigeon seagrape, 271 
Pignut hickory, 135, 136 
Pin cherry, 346, 347 
Pin oak, 214, 215 
Pinckneya, 660, 661 
Pinckney a j 659, 660 


Pinckneya pubens, 660 
Pinaceae, 45 
Pine, Austrian, 47 
eastern white, 49, 60 
loblolly, 55, 66 
longleaf, 51, 62 
pitch, 60, 61 
sand, 70 
shortleaf, 67, 68 
slash, 58, 69 
Sonderegger, 55 
spruce, 70 

table-mountain, 63, 64 
Virginia, 65, 66 
Pine family, 45 
Pines, 46 
Pinus, 46 
Pinus canhaea, 58 
claiLsa, 70 
echinata, 67 
glabra, 70 
nigra, 47 
palustris, 51 
palustris X taeda, 55 
pungens, 63 
rigida, 60 

rigida var. serotina, 62 
serotina, 62 
strohus, 49 
sylvestris, 47 
taeda, 55 
ihunhergi, 47 
virginiana, 65 
Pipes, tobacco, 568 
Pistachio, 423 
Pitch pine, 60, 61 
Planera, 229 
Planera aquatica, 244 
Planertree, 244, 246 
Planetree, 321 
Platanaceae, 321 
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Platanus occidentalis, 321 
racemosa, 321 
wrightij 321 
Plum, Alleghany, 348 
American, 350, 361 
Chickasaw, 349 
flatwoods, 348 
garden, 339 
hortnlan, 353 
inch, 362 
larissa, 352 
Mexican, 348 
wildgoose, 349 
Plums, 339 
Pocosins, 62 

Poinsettia, Christmas, 414 
Poison sumac, 428, 429 
treatment for, 430 
Poisonivy, 430 
treatment for, 430 
Poisonoak, 430 
Poisontree, Florida, 435, 436 
Poisontrees, 435 
Polygonaceae, 268 
Pond baldcypress, 85 
Pond pine, 62 
Pondappie, 295, 296 
Pondapples, 295 
Ponder osa pine, 46 
Poplar, eastern, 107, 108 
Lombardy, 107 
swamp, 110, 111 
Poplars, 106 
Populus, 106 
PopuliLS deltoideSj 107 
grandidentata, 112 
heterophyllaj 110 
Possumhaw, 448, 449 
Possumhaw viburnum, 676 
Post oak, 181, 182 
Potato family, 650 


Potatotree, 651 
Prairie crab, 329 
Prairie willow, 106 
Pricklyash, Biscayne, 396 
Herculesclub, 393 
lime, 391, 392 
yellowheart, 394 
Pricklyashes, 390 
Princewood, Caribbean, 665, 
666 

Pricewoods, 665 
Prunus, 325, 339 
Prunns alahamemis, 334 
alleghaniensts, 348 
americanaj 350 
amygdalus, 339 
angmtifoliaj 349 
armeniaca, 339 
australis^ 345 
avium, 339 
cerasus, 339 
cuthherh, 345 
domesiica, 339 
hortulana, 353 
. lantana, 352 
mexicana, 348 
munsonianaj 349 
pensylvanica, 346 
pevBica, 339 
serotina, 341 
ienufoha, 352 
umhellata, 348 
virginiana, 344 
Psidium guajava, 540 
Ptelea, 390, 396 
Ptelea trifoliata, 396 

trifoUata var. molhs, 398 
Pulse family, 358 
Pumpkin ash, 630 
Pussywillow, 106 
Pyramid magnoha, 387 
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Q 

t 

Quassia family, 401 
Quebec basswood, 516 
Quercitron, 210 
QuercuSf 163, 173 
Quercus alha^ 187 
alha var, latiloba, 188 
arkansanaf 226 
austnna, 190 
hicoloTj 190 

borealis var. maxima, 206 
catesbaei^ 211 
chapmani, 199 
dnerea, 219 . 
coccinea, 216 
durandi, 199 
falcata, 203 

falcata var. leucophylla, 206 
falcata var. pagodaefolia, 205 
georgiana, 213 
tlicifoha, 203 
imbricaria, 220 
laurifolia, 200 

laurifolia var. tndentata, 200 
lyrata, 183 
macrocarpa, 185 
manlandica, 224 
montana, 196 
muhlenhergi, 192 
myrhfolia, 202 
nigra, 227 
nuttalli, 219 
ohtiLsa, 224 
oglethorpensis, 199 
palustris, 214 
phellos, 222 
prtnus, 194 
shumardi, 213 
stellata, 181 

stellata var. margaretta, 183 


Quercus, texana, 213 
veliitina, 208 
virginiana, 179 

R 

Rapanea, Guiana, 590, 691 
Rapanea, 590 
Rapanea guianensis, 590 
Rapaneas, 590 
Red ash, 630, 631 
Red buckeye, 482 
Red elm, 234, 236 
Red hickory, 138, 139 
Red maple, 466, 467 
Red mulberry, 254, 266 
Red oaks, 174 
Red spruce, 72, 73 
Red stopper, 544 
Redbay persea, 300, 301 
Redberry eugema, 544 
Redbud, eastern, 374, 376 
Redbuds, 374 
Redcedar, eastern, 93, 94 
southern, 95 
‘western, 87 
Redcedars, 92 
Redflowering buckeye, 478 
Redgum, 315 
Redwoods, 82 
Reynosia, 494, 497 
Reynosia septentrionaks, 498 
Rkacoma, 451, 458 
Rhacoma crossopeialum, 468 
Rhacoma, Maravedi, 458, 469 
Rhacomas, 458 
Rhamnaceae, 494 
Rhamnus, 494, 500 
Rhamnus caroUniana, 500 
caroliniana var. mollis, 502 
lanceolata, 500 
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Rhizophora, 530 
Rhizophora m angle ^ 530 
Rhizophoraceae, 530 
Rhododendron^ 572 
Rhododendron maxhnumy 572 
Rhododendron, rosebay, 572, 
673 

Rhododendrons, 572 
Rhus, 424, 427 
Rhm copalUna, 431 
quercifoha, 430 
radicans, 430 
iyphina, 433 
vernix, 428 

Ricinus communis, 415 
River birch, 149, 160 
Rohinia, 359, 370 
Robinia pseudoacacia, 371 
pseudoacacia var. rectissima, 
373 

viscosa, 373 
Rock oak, 196 
Rosaceae, 323 
Rose family, 323 
Rosebay rhododendron, 572, 
673 

Roughleaf dogwood, 568 
Roughleaf velvetseed, 668, 
669 

Rubber, 259 
par 4, 415 
Rubiaceae, 669 
Rue family, 389 
Rusty blackhaw viburnum, 
671, 672 
Rutaceae, 389 

S 

Sabicu, Cuban, 361 
Saffronplum bumelia, 601 


Salicaceae, 101 
^alix, 101 
Salix alba, 102 

alba var. vitelUna, 102 
habylonica, 102 
discolor, 106 
harhisoni, 105 
humilis, 106 
longipes, 106 
longipes var. wardi, 106 
mgra, 103 
Sand hickory, 133 
Sand pine, 70 
Sapmdaceae, 483 
Sapindus, 484 
Sapindus drummondi, 487 
marginatus, 487 
saponaria, 485 
Sapodhla family, 592 
SapodiUas, 602 
Sapota, American, 593 
Sapotaceae, 592 
Sassafras, 299, 306 
Sassafras alhidum, 306 
Sassafras, 306, 307 
oil of, 308 
Sassafras tea, 308 
Satinieaf starapple, 604, 606 
Satinwalnut, 317 
Satmwood, 394 
Scarlet oak, 216, 217 
Schaefferia, 451, 456 
Schaefferia frutescens, 456 
Schoepfia, 263, 266 
Schoepfia chrysophyllMes, 266 
Scotch pine, 71 
Scrub hickory, 141 
Scrub oak, 203 
Sea amyris, 399, 400 
Seagrape, common, 269, 270 
pigeon, 271 
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Seagrapes, 268 
Sequoia^ 82 
Serviceberries, 333 
Serviceberry, Alleghany, 336 
downy, 334, 336 
Shagbark hickory, 128, 129 
Sheepberry, 676 
Shellbark hickory, 126, 127 
Shingle oak, 220, 221 
Shiny oysterwood, 421, 422 
Shiny sumac, 431, 432 
Shipmast locust, 373 
Shortleaf fig, 262 
Shortleaf pine, 67, 68 
Shrubby buckthorn, 500 
Shumard red oak, 213 
SideroxyloUi 593, 594 
Sideroxylonfoetidissimumi 594 
Silver maple, 469, 470 
Silverbell, Carolina, 615, 616 
Florida, 618 
mountain, 617 
two wing, 613, 614 
Silverbells, 613 
Simarouhay 401, 406 
Simarouha glauca, 406 
Simaroubaceae, 401 
Simpson nakewood, 645, 646 
Sitka spruce, 71 
Slash pine, 58, 69 
Slippery elm, 237, 238 
Smalls eugenia, 544 
Smoketrees, 424 
Snowbell, coast, 611, 612 
Snowbells, 611 
Soapberries, 484 
Soapberry, Florida, 487 
southern, 485, 486 
western, 487 
wingleaf, 485 
Soapberry family, 483 


Softwoods, 2 
Solanaceae, 650 
Solanumy 651 

Solanum verhastfoUum, 651 
Sonderegger pine, 55 
Sophora, mescaibean, 386 
Texas, 384, 386 
Sophora^ 360, 383 
Sophora affinisj 384 
secundifioray 386 
Sophoras, 383 
SorhuSy 324, 331 
Sorbus americana, 331 
Sour tupelo, 561 
Sourwood, 577, 678 
Sourwood honey, 579 
South Alabama chokecherry, 
345 

Southern buckeye, 483 
Southern catalpa, 664, 666 
Southern crab, 326, 327 
Southern forests, 1 
Southern magnolia, 277, 278 
Southern red oak, 203, 204 
Southern redcedar, 95 
Southern shagbark hickory, 
131 

Southern soapberry, 485, 486 
Southern waxmyrtle, 113, 114 
Southern witchhazel, 320 
Southernplume, 569, 670 
Spanish stopper, 544 
Species, concept of, 4 
Spiceberry eugenia, 544 
Spikenards, 562 
Spindietree, 452 
Spruce, black, 74 
red, 72, 73 
Spruce beer, 74 
Spruce gum, 74 
Spruce pine, 70 
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Spruces, 73 
Spurge family, 414 
Starch, tapioca, 415 
Staghorn sumac, 433 
Starapple, satmleaf, 604, 606 
West Indian, 604 
Starapples, 604 
Stewartia, 518, 522 
mountain, 522, 523 
Virginia, 524 

Stewartia malacodendron^ 524 
j)entagynaj 522 
Stewartias, 522 
Stmkingcedar, 97 
Stinkwood, 299 
Stopper, red, 544 
Spanish, 544 
white, 542 
Storax family, 610 
Striped maple, 474, 475 
Strongbark, ovalleaf, 642, 643 
Strongbarks, 642 
Styracaceae, 610 
StyraXj 610, 611 
Styrax grandifolia, 611 
Sugar hackberry, 252 
Sugar maple, 471, 472 
Sugar pine, 46 
Sumac, poison, 428, 429 
shining, 431, 432 
staghorn, 433 
winged, 431 
Sumac family, 423 
Sumacs, 427 

Swamp chestnut oak, 194, 196 
Swamp hickory, 134 
Swamp poplar, 110, 111 
Swamp red oak, 205, 206 
Swamp tupelo, 558 
Swamp white oak, 190, 191 
Swampbay persea, 303 


Sweet cherry, 339 
Sweet gale family, 112 
Sweetbay, 280, 281 
Sweetgum, 315, 316 
Sweetleaf, common, 618, 619 
Sweetleaf family, 618 
Svnetenia^ 116 
Swietenia macrophyUaj 411 
mahagoni, 412 
Sycamore, 321, 322 
Sycamore family, 321 
Symplocaceae, 618 
Symplocos iinctora, 618 

T 

Table-mountain pine, 63, 64 
Tallowwood, 263, 264 
Tallowwood family, 263 
Tamarind, wild, 361 
Tapioca starch, 415 
Tawnyberry holly, 446 
Taxaceae, 96 
Taxodiaceae, 82 
Taxodium, 82 
Taxodium ascendenSj 85 
distichum, 83 
mucronatuTrij 82 
TaxuSj 96 
Taxus floridana, 99 
Tea, 518 
Tea family, 518 
Teakwood, 645 
Terminalia catappa, 533 
superhaj 533 
tomentosa, 533 
Tetrazygiay 560 
Tetrazygia hicolor, 550 
Tetrazygia, Florida, 550, 661 
Tetrazygias, 650 
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Texas forestiera, 633 
Texas honeylocust, 370 
Texas oak, 213 
Texas persimmon, 610 
Texas sophora, 384, 386 
Thea sinermsj 518 
Theaceae, 518 
Theophrasta family, 584 
Theophrastaceae, 584 
Thuja, 86, 87 
Thuja occidenialis, 87 
plicata, 87 
Tika, 507 
Tilia ashei, 513 
australis, 513 
caroUniana, 515 
cocksi, 515 
ehumea, 517 
fioridana, 514 
georgiana, 516 
glabra, 514 
heterophylla, 510 
lasioclada, 515 
leucocarpa, 515 
httoralis, 513 
michaicxi, 517 
neglecta, 516 
porracea, 516 
iruncata, 517 
Tiliaceae, 507 
Tobacco, 650 
Tobacco pipes, 568 
Tomato, 650 
Toothachetree, 393 
Torchwood family, 409 
TorcLwoods, 399 
Torreya, Plorida, 97, 98 
Torreya, 96 
Torreya calfornica, 96 
taxtfolia, 97 
Torreyas, 96 


Torrubia, 273 
Torrubia longifolia, 273 
ohtusa, 275 
Tough bumelia, 601 
Tree farkleberry, 582, 683 
Tree fruits, 16 
Tree habits, 7 
Tree iyonia, 579, 680 
Tree names, 4 
Treeofheaven , Chinese, 401 
Trema, Florida, 246, 247 
Trema, 229, 246 
Trema floridana, 246 
Tremas, 246 
Trident red maple, 468 
True hickories, 123 
Trumpetereeper family, 653 
Tsuga, 46, 75 
Tsuga canadensis, 75 
carohmana, 78 
Tuliptree, 289 
Chinese, 288 
Tupelo, black, 556, 667 
Ogeechee, 561 
sour, 561 
swamp, 558 
water, 559, 660 
Tupelo family, 555 
Tupelogum, 559 
Tupelos, 550 
Turkey oak, 211, 212 
Twigs, features of, 21, 22, 23, 
24-25 

Twinberry nakedwood, 547 
Twowing silverbell, 613, 614 

U 

Ulmaceae, 229 
Ulmus, 229, 230 
Ulmm alata, 239 
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Ulmus americanay 231 
cmssifoliaj 242 
fulva, 237 
serotinay 234 
Umbrella magnolia, 285 

V 

Vacctniuniy 581 
Vaccinium arbor eum, 582 
arhoreum var. glaucesensy 
584 

macrocarpum, 582 
Valley hickory, 138 
Velvetseed, everglades, 670 
roughleaf, 668, 669 
Velvetseeds, 667 
Verbenaceae, 644 
Vervain family, 644 
Viburnum, 670 
blaekhaw, 674, 676 
nannyberry, 676 
Nashs, 676 
possumhaw, 676 
rusty blaekhaw, 671, 672 
Walters, 676 
Viburnum, 670 
Viburnum lentago, 676 
nashi, 676 
nudum, 676 
ohovatum, 676 
prunifolium, 674 
Tufidulum, 671 
Viburnums, 670 
Virginia pine, 65, 66 
Virginia stewartia, 524 
Vitex agnus-castus, 645 

W 

Wahoo, eastern, 452, 453 
Wahoos, 452 


Walnut, black, 118, 119 
white, 121 
Walnut bean, 298 
Walnut family, 117 
Walnuts, 118 
Walters viburnum, 676 
Ward willow, 106 
Washington elm, 230 
Water hickory, 147 
Water oak, 227, 228 
Water tupelo, 559, 680 
Waterelm, 244 
Waterlocust, 369 
Waxmyrtle, southern, 113, 114 
Waxmyrtles, 112 
Weeping willow, 102 
West Indian starapple, 604 
West Indies boxwoods, 456 
West Indies falsebox, 460^ 461 
West Indies laurelcherry, 356 
West Indies mahogany, 412, 

413 

Western redeedar, 87 
Western soapberry, 487 
Western white pine, 46 
White ash, 627, 628 
White basswood, 510, 611 
White frmgetree, 635, 636 
White mulberry, ^54 
White oak, 187, 188 
White oaks, 174 
White stopper, 542 
White walnut, 121 
White willow, 102 
Whitecedar, Atlantic, 90 
northern, 87 

Whitecedar falsecypress, 90, 

91 

White-mangrove family, 533 
WMtestopper eugenia, 542, 

543 
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'WTii-fce'vp'ood., 266 
Wliitewood drypetes, 41S 
IVild ch-inatree, 4.ST 
Wild cbanaraon family, 625 
W^ild lime, 391 
Wild orange, 354 
W^ild raisin, 676 
Wild red clierry, 346 
Wild sweet crab, 330 
Wild tamarind, 361 
WnddiUy, 602, 603 
W'ildgoose plmn, 349 
Widow, black, 103, 104 
coastalplain, 106 
golden, 102 
Harbison, 105 
prabde, 106 
pussy, 106 
ward, 106 
weeping, 102 
white, 102 

W^illow bustic, 596, 597 
Willow family, 102 
Willow oak, 222, 223 
Willows, 101 
Winged elm, 239, 240 
Winged sumac, 431 
Wingleaf soapberry, 485 
Winterberry, 448 
Witchhazel, common, 318, 319 
sou-thern, 320 
Witch-hazel family, 314 
Witchhazels, 317 


X 

XirrtGTvict, 263 
HSHmen-ia ameTiccLnaj 263 

Y 

Yaupon, 447, 448 
Yellow birch, 154, 166 
Yellow buckeye, 479, 480 
Yellow cucumbertree mag- 
nolia, 284 
Yellow oak, 192 
Yellowpoplar, 289, 290 
Yellowwood, American, 377 
378 

Yellowwoods, 376 
Yellowheart pricklyash, 394 
Yew, Florida, 99, lOO 
Yew family, 96 

Z 

Zanthoccylum, 390 
Za.nthoxiyZ'itm. amer-icamim, 390 
clava-herculiSy 393 
■ clava-hercxilis var. frzttico- 
sum, 394 
coriaceum, 396 
fagarcLy 391 
fiavunn, 394 
Zygophyllaceae, 386 
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